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Reconstruction of the Cotton Industry in Armenia 
Under Soviet Russian Control 


EFORE the Russian Revolu- 
tion, Armenia was second only 
to Turkestan in cotton produc- 
tion within the boundaries of 

imperial Russia. Because Russian 
Armenia happened to lie in the path 
of the Young Turk’s dream of a 





Trainload of raw cotton on way to cot- 
ton gins in Armenia 


Turanian empire stretching from Con- 
stantinople to Pekin, the whole coun- 
try suffered a complete and thorough 
devastation and the few inhabitants 
who escaped the knife of the Turk 
were reduced to beggary and the sta- 
tus of refugees. 
Turkish Devastation 

Figures from the new Agricultural 
Department of Armenia tell in a mat- 
ter of fact but significant way just 
what the coming of the Turks meant 
to their agriculture and to cotton 
culture. 

In 1914 there were 28,987 acres 
under cultivation for cotton in Ar- 
menia. In 1922 there were only 853 
acres planted to the same crop and the 
production had fallen to only 16 ounds 
t acre. 
hatever traits the Armenians may 
to make them a dominant people, 
me who knows them questions 

economic superiority over the 

peoples of Asia Minor or the 
‘asus, or even the Great Russians. 
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Armenian Reconstruction 


n only a little over five years since 
Armenia became a part of the Soviet 


r 


Un on, they have set about to rehabili- 








Textile Mills Being Built to Absorb 


Agrarian Labor in Slack Periods 


By Alfred G. Smaltz 


tate their little country with so much 
energy and along such sound economic 
lines that they have achieved an 
almost incredible amount of recon- 
struction. In face of actual starva- 
tion, time was taken to make a com- 
prehensive agricultural survey of their 
land and its resources that the recon- 
struction might be along well defined 
lines. The land was divided into 
zones according to climatic conditions 
and altitude and a careful study made 
as to the best use of all the different 
kinds of land in Armenia. 

Armenia is ruggedly mountainous 
or consists of high arid plateaus. The 
area best adapted to cotton culture, 
that is up to 3,000 feet in altitude, is 
small in proportion to the other lands 
of Armenia. As these lands are the 
choice lowlands, they must also be de- 
voted in part to gardens, orchards and 





Interior of Textile Mill at Leninakan, Armenia, 
on Looms 


There are still a million 
undeveloped agricultural 
lands in Armenia. Much of this land 
is suitable for cotton culture and only 
awaits irrigation. 

The irrigation problem is the fore- 
most and greatest of the public prob- 
lems of new Armenia. The future of 
Armenia’s cotton industry will depend 
upon the development of her irriga- 
tion systems. If Dr. Nansen’s scheme 
passes the League of Nations and a 
loan is floated for the building of the 
projected irrigation works, this un- 
productive land will become produc- 
tive within a decade. If the loan fails 
and Armenia must do this work her- 
self, even with the aid of Moscow, it 
will be at a generation before 
the same lands would become available 
for cotton growing. In addition to 
the non-irrigated lands there are ex- 


vineyards. 


acres ot 


least 


showing operatives at work 


tensive marsh lands which after drain- 


ing will be suitable for cotton grow- 
ing. 

The plan under which the Armenian 
cotton industry is being fostered reads 
as if it might have been drafted by 
an American agricultural expert. 





Cotton Gin nearing completion in 


Sadarabad, Armenia 


In 1922 the Department of Agri- 
culture of Armenia loaned 675 poods*, 
nearly eleven tons, of cotton seed to 
the poverty stricken villagers who were 
making a desperate effort to pick up 
the threads of their existence. That 
year they seeded 2015 from 
which was harvested gooo poods of 
cotton (about 145 tons), which figures 
to about 158 lbs. to the acre. 


acres 


Cotton Association Formed 


In 1923 the Russian-Armenian Cot- 
ton Association was organized for 
furthering the industry. This organ- 
ization is distinct from the Agricul- 
tural Department of Armenia although 
the two work together in close co- 
operation. Such an association is a 
part of the complicated trade and in- 
dustrial system set up by the Soviet 
outside the political organization of 
the Government, although under its 
control. 

Owing to the activities of the new 
organization, 10,989 acres were 
planted in 1923. The principal func- 
tion of the new association was to 


*One pood equals 1/62 of a ton, or about 
35% l|bs., one rouble equals half dollar. 
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make loans to the villagers in the form 


of raw materials and seed. Approxi- 
mately $220,000 was advanced during 
1923 in this form of aid. 

The 1923-24 crop amounted to 220,- 
Of this 182,- 


000 poods was collected from small 


000 poods (3548 tons). 


holdings through the villages and the 


remainder from State owned farms 
and experimental stations. Prior to 
the revolution, Armenian cotton had 
been sold cleaned but not graded 
which always caused it to sell below 
Turkestan cotton on the Moscow 
market. 

One of the early steps of the cot 
ton association was to inaugurate a 


system of grading. In 1922, the crop 
graded 75% of what they called first 
grade. In 1923, two cotton cleaning 
and grading mills were established in 
Armenia. In 81% of the 


1925, crop 


was first grade and a total production 
of 80% of the total pre-war produc 
tion within Armenia had been attained. 
The 1924-25 crop amounted to 6 
valued at 
about $1,581,894. 


> 
4) 
203 poods or 1859 tons 3,- 


163,759 gold roubles, 


This crop when cleaned amounted to 


10.657 tons ot which 32,200 tons, 
, ~ 4 ‘ 

valued at $2,000,000, was baled and 

shipped to the Moscow and Lenina 


grad textile mills. 
Grading Station Near Ararat 


A large 


tion has been built 


receiving and grading sta- 
at Saradabad in the 


heart of the cotton producing area and 


within the lengthening afternoon 
shadows cast by Mt. Ararat. Fac- 
tories, with barracks for workers, 
have also been built at Saradabad to 
utilize the waste from the cleaning 
mills. The oil pressing factory has 


a capacity of 3225 tons and the soap 
factory, 100 tons. 

The 
turned its attention to improving the 
quality of produced. Last 
varieties were 
different parts of the 
world and 14 acres were planted on 
the State 
periment. Demonstration centers were 


also established in remote villages in 


cotton association has also 
cotton 
different 


from 


year five 


brought 
farms as an 


one of ex- 


six different parts of Armenia. Last 
year over $400,000 was loaned to the 
cotton growers through the local 


village organizations 
tive 
Banks. 


as the Coopera- 
Societies and the Agricultural 
Labor Surplus for Industry 


All of 


agrarian. 


Russia is dominantly 
There has never been any 
the 
Because 
of the primitive methods of agricul- 
ture, all the are needed on 
the land for the summer months. In 
the winter stolid, untrained 
products of the soil stagnate in the 
villages, occupying their time with 
simple handicrafts or sit idly in the 


worthy industrialism to absorb 


millions of surplus peasants. 
peasants 


these 


winter sunshine chewing sun flower 
seeds and waiting for the coming of 
spring. . President Rykoff insists that 
industrialism is the only remedy for 
the agrarian problem. Armenia in 
accordance with the plans of the cen- 
tral Government in Moscow, is sub- 


TEXTILE WORLD 


sidizing the building of textile mills, 
cotton gins, oil pressing and soap 
factories almost in the cotton fields 
to absorb the peasant labor during the 
slack agricultural season. 


Train Children in the Mills 


The Leninakan (formerly Alexan- 
dropol ) mills the center 
of the textile industry in Armenia. 
schools as 


textile are 


These mills are training 
well. 


18 0 


The present mills employ some 
operatives. A new mill which 
will need 5000 employes was nearing 
when the writer was in 
last July. America will 
have an interesting part in the opera- 
tion of mills for the world’s 


completion 
Leninakan 


the new 
maintained at 
Near East Relief. 
\s the children who have been saved 


largest orphanage is 


Leninakan by the 


by American generosity come to the 
age when they are to graduate from 
the Near East 
the 


schools and leave the 


orphanages, textile mills take 


} 


many of them and train them as oper- 


ators for the looms and other machin 
ery. As soon as the new mill is com- 


pleted they plan to use 1500 of these 


orphans These boys and girls who 
have been cared lor, physically and 
mentally during the last six trouble- 
some years, make better operators 


than the stunted boys and girls from 


\rmenian villages. At first 


Interior of Textile Mill at Leninakan, Armenia, Showing Warp Slashing and Type 
of Operative 


they are only on part salary while 
receiving training. When trained 
they become skilled operators and are 
sent out to the smaller mills at Karak- 
lis and Erivan. Considerable damage 
was done to the orphanage and the 
mills by the earthquake, last fall. 

Armenia now has three cotton clean- 
ing mills with 17 gins, four more are 
soon to be completed making a total 
of 21 gins. The plans for future 
development call for a total of II 
cleaning mills with 56 gins by 1930. 

During last year purchasing stations 
were established in areas remote from 
the railroad. Twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year will be spent on experi- 
mentation and importation of seed 
stocks. The Government hopes that 
the level of pre-war production will 
be reached in the coming year and 
that by 1930 the production will have 
reached 200% 
tion. 


of the pre-war produc- 


Because of poor housing conditions 
in the remote places chosen for the 
industrial development of the cotton 
industry, it has been necessary to erect 
The writer 
has inspected these barracks in Leni- 
nakan and Ervian and = Sadara- 
bad and found them to be clean, 
neat and well equipped with sanitary 
facilities. More interesting still were 
the cultural life the 


barracks for the workers. 


signs of within 





crease in 
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factories. The club rooms, the li};ary 
and the theater all indicate th: a+ 
least some of the promises of the ney 
regime have been fulfilled. 
Erivan, the largest city an ¢} 


le 
capital of Armenia, will eventu be 
the center of the cotton indust.. of 
Armenia because of its location | the 
heart of cotton producing are: and 
the centralization there of all the ‘joy 
ernment offices and bureaus hay to 
do with trade and industry. Al;eady 
$75,000 has been appropriated { ' 
building of a group of mills in in 


and they were well under way in early 
summer. Last May a hydro-electric 
station near Erivan 
with great ceremony. This plant will 
not only provide light for Eri, 
nearby villages but will afford power 


was Start up 


for the industrial development the 
district. 

This year it is hoped the cotton 
crop will amount to about 13,000 tons 
at a probable valuation of $1,500,000, 
The value of cotton produced the las 
four years is given as $4,540,00 
advances made against this sum 1e 
form of loans and subsidies t ng 


$1,405,068. 

Perhaps these figures are not true 
to the dollar, so often figures from 
Russia are hard to reconcile. 
ever, it is evident to the most 1a 
that great strides hav 
been made in a constructive establis! 


investigator 


ment of the cotton industry since t 
organization of the Armenian Aegri- 
cultural Department in April, 1922 


Estimated Australian Wool Pro- 
duction Higher 


MONTREAL, 
the 
were 


Can.—Interesting fi 
ures on Australian wool situa 
tion given by A. D. Wals! 
manager of Dalgety and Co. Ltd 
who arrived in Montreal 
recently en route to Australia. These 
that the estimated productior 
for 1926-1927 is 335,662 bales in ex 
cess of the production for 1925-192 
in spite of a severe drought 

Queensland and northern New Sout 
Wales. “The estimated productiot 
for 1926-1927 is 3,299,438 bales t 
Australia and New Zealand,” MM: 
Walsh said, “while in 
Was 2,903,7 


“The _ total 


Brisbane, 


show 


1925-1920 
76 bales.” 

Australian — sales 
estimated at 2,993,933 bales w 
total value of £64,818,586 in 
1927 as against 3,146,916 bales value 
at £65,980,862 in 1925-1926 ¥ 
averages per bale per pound in 102 
1927,” he continued, “are estimate 
at 1744d for Australian wool (most 
merino), and 12%4d for New Zealai 
wool 


192! 


(mostly cross bred), as C0 


pared with 1634d for Australia 
wool and 1134d for New Zealat 
wool in 1925-1926.” 


Mr. Walsh said there was 

the number of sheep 
Australia in 1926 notwithstanding 
the season was very dry in (ueel> 
land, “and,” he 
show that there were 8,097,57 


in Australia in 1926 than in 1925 


esctics 


added, “‘statist 


more 


100 ,.O€ 
will I 
budge 

a 
by th 
prope 


upon 
reduc 
city 
000,01 
per sj 
‘Ni 
mend 
+} ird 
had d 
cases 
mand 


acto! 


tion 








ueens- 
itistics 


* more 


1925 
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Tax Saving Forecast 





New Bedford Mayor 


Lower Rate 


Predicts 


\ew Beprorp, Mass.—A saving of 
at least $168,000 for the cotton mills 
of New Bedford is forecast by 
Mayor Charles S. Ashley as a result 
of a lower tax rate and reduced valua- 
tions for 1927. In the same state- 
ment, the mayor assails the “rough 
tactics’ adopted by the mills, as a re- 
sult of which they have created a 
situation whereby the city can not, if 
it would, “legally return them one 
single thin dime.” The mayor’s state- 
ment follows an editorial in a Néw 
Bedford newspaper asking that the 
facts in the mill situation be made 
public. 

The mayor’s reference to the mills 
of New Bedford follows the request 
by nine of the corporations for an 
abatement of 1926 taxes, with a threat 
to take the cases to court. In the case 
of the Taber Mill, this actually hap- 
pened. Mayor Ashley’s statement 
says in part: 

“New Bedford is absolutely in a 
position to reduce the gross public 
debt $1,000,000 and valuation by $5,- 
00,000. To my mind the assessors 
will be able to reduce taxation if the 
budget is accepted by the City Council. 

“The only suggestion made to me 
by the mills was an increase on all 
property outside of the mills to 
and a decrease on their taxes 
on a spindleage basis. I told the mills 
that inasmuch as they paid $1,680,000 
upon their machinery that we could 
reduce that 10%, which would cost the 
city $168,000, thereby reducing $6,- 
000,000 upon their valuation, or $1.50 
per spindle. 

“No reaction from my _ recom- 
mendation was forthcoming and at the 
third conference I was told that they 
had decided to go into court with their 
Meanwhile, they sought a 
mandamus against the assessors, which 
action has placed the city in a posi- 
tion whereby no action can be taken 
in these cases. And now for their 
rough tactics the group we have been 
conierring with have got a situation 
created whereby we can’t, even if we 
would, so far as the past is concerned 
legally return them one single thin 
dime. A pretty predicament for a 
great manufacturing interest, but they 
have only themselves to blame.” 

lhe legal defect refers to the peti- 


100% 


cases. 


tion of the nine mills for 1926 abate- 
ments brought out by the City Solici- 
tor, Benjamin B. Barney, at the hear- 
ing of the Taber Mill for a writ of 
mandamus. Mr. Barney declared 


‘no statements of real estate hold- 
ings were submitted with the petition 
as required by law. According to a 
recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
the assessors are apparently without 
aul ority to consider petitions which 
wh ch do not meet the statuatory re- 
quirements. 





s Enterprise Garnetting Co., Cohoes, 
N \., has resumed day and night opera- 
hors following the annual weekly shut- 


dow: for vacation period. 
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Use of Cotton Damask Increasing 





Production Doubled Since 1919— 


Improved Processes 


Cr of cotton table damask is in- 
creasing and production has nearly 
doubled since 1919, according to a 
study just completed by the New Uses 
Section of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute. Improved technical processes 
have not only increased the popularity 
of cotton damask but also have ex- 
tended the uses and provided new ad- 
vantages for other cotton textiles. 

The latest census reports show that 
there were produced in this country in 
1925 more than 53,000,000 sq. yds. of 
cotton table damask. In 1919 the out- 
put of cotton damask was 27,000,000 
sq. yds.; in 1921 it was 43,000,000 
sq. yds.; and in 1923 it was 41,000,000 
sq. yds. 

Back of these figures lies a story of 
research and the prompt response 
which large users of cotton damask 
made when the improved fabric was 
brought to their attention. Hotels, 
clubs, restaurants, hospitals and simi- 
lar institutions have been among the 
first to use the new cotton damask in 
large quantities. Its use by these 
large consumers is steadily growing. 


Introduced from Germany 
White 
duced into this country Ger- 
many upwards of thirty years ago. 
Its advantages in 


cotton damask was_intro- 


from 


competition with 
other table coverings were soon appar- 
ent, but manufacturers in time real- 
ized their problem was to improve 
the product if they were to extend 
their markets. Inasmuch as the object 


Responsible 


of table coverings was to combine 
beauty of finish, resistance to stain, 
and durability, the research became a 
study of finishing the fabric. 

That this study was successful is 
increasingly apparent, for the objec- 
tionable lint which the chief 
obstacle to the extended use of cotton 
damask, has been eliminated. The 
new cotton damask is so _ processed 
that there is a remarkably durable 
luster and a resistance to stain which 
is quite new to cotton. Linting is no 
longer possible, because the minute 
cotton hairs which were loosened by 
laundering the old cotton damask are 
now, in effect, cemented together. 

Somewhat incidental to this im- 
provement of cotton damasks it has 
been found that other cotton fabrics, 
similarly finished could be used ad- 
vantageously for special purposes— 
for uniforms, and 
other hospital equipment where anti- 
septic the utmost 
importance. 


was 


nurses’ sheets, 


cleanliness is of 


Lunch for Trade Envoys 


George A. Sloan Host to Departing 
Commissioners 

Three new trade commissioners of 

the Department of 

sailed Aug. 25 for Egypt and the Far 

East to promote markets for Ameri- 


Commerce who 


can textiles were guests of George A. 
Sloan, secretary of The Cotton-Tex- 





TO STUDY FOREIGN 





MARKETS 


FOR AMERICAN TEXTILES 


Left to right—Hiram T. Nones, August Brauer, Jr., and W. D. Mann, new textile 
trade commissioners of the Department of Commerce, with E. T. Pickard, 


chief of the textile division of the Department. 
of textiles from Worth Street and other American textile centers. 


The trunks contain samples 
Mr. Nones 


and-Mr. Mann sailed on the American Trader Aug. 24 en route to Egypt and 


India. 


Mr. Brauer will go later to Singapore. 
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tile Institute, Inc., at a luncheon in 
the Merchants Club Aug. 24. 


The three commissioners departing 
on the American Trader of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Lines were Hiram T. 
Nones, former assistant chief of the 
textile division of the Department of 
Commerce, who has been assigned to 
India; W. D. Mann, who goes to 
Egypt, and August Brauer, Jr., who 
will be assistant trade commissioner in 
Singapore. 

Also at the luncheon were E. T. 
Pickard, chief of the Textile Division 
of the Department of Commerce, and 
export managers of commission 
houses in the Worth street district, in- 
cluding E. B. Filsinger, chairman of 
the Export Committee of The Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Merchants 
of New York. 


Special Silk Course 


Textile 


Textile High School of New York 
Offers Classes 

The Board of 
York City is offering a comprehen- 
the 
silk and its marketing, giving the in- 
struction without charge of tuition at 
the Textile High School, 124 West 
30 Street, Manhattan. This high 
school is under the direction of Dr. 
William H. Dooley. 

The special course will be given 
under the instruction of Joseph S. 
Kaskel who is a graduate of the 
Technical Institute of Weaving at 
Krefeld, Germany. 

The day will be divided 
into four groups: Weave construc- 
tions and their production; silk fab- 
ric analysis; textile machinery, and 
merchandising. Under con- 
struction will be taught the principal 
weaves and derivatives and how to 
construct new formations. The work 
of silk fabric analysis will cover tex- 
tile fiber identification and recogni- 
tion of woven materials. The mill 
calculations of the principal silk fab- 
rics will be taught. An analysis by 
each student individually will be re- 


Education of New 


sive course in manufacture of 


course 


weave 


quired of samples procured in the 
open market. The merchandising 
will embrace the purchasing of raw 


silk, 
commission manufacturing, factoring 
and the principles of selling silk. 


conditioning house practice, 


These four groups will be given 
concurrently every from 
9.00 A. M. to 12.00 beginning Sept. 
12, 1927, and ending on Jan. 31, 1928, 
at the High School. This 
course is open to boys who have com- 
pleted a high school education or 
those having its equivalent. As the 
students completing this course will 
be placed with silk firms, it is neces- 
sary that they be of good character 
and possess at least average business 
ability. 


school day 


Textile 


Those interested in further details 
of this course may secure informa- 
tion from Joseph S. Kaskel, 418 Cen- 
tral Park West, New York City, as 
the school is now closed during the 
summer vacation. 
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Many Bills Defeated 


Georgia Assembly Effects 
Textile Change 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Little 


\ resumé of meas- 
ures passed and defeated in the 1927 
General Assembly of Georgia as they 
affect the textile industry of the State 
shows that if some valuable measures 
were lost, at least no radical changes 
were made affecting the industry. 

In general the measures lost were 
definite 
opposition to them, but because of the 
failure of the State House of Repre- 
sentatives to keep up with its calendar 
and bring them to an actual vote. 


defeated, not because of any 


One measure lost in this 
; ; ; 
was the Cotton Futures Bill, which 
would have legalized trading in cot 


ton futures in the State. 


manner 


[his meas- 
ure passed the Senate by a good ma- 
jority, but was never voted on in the 


House. 


Another measure which passed the 
Senate but vote in 
Cotton Bags Bill, 
which would have instructed the State 
departments to purchase all their ce- 
ment in cotton instead of paper bags. 


never received a 
the House was the 


A third measure lost in this manner 
was the Lien Bill, which 


would have given bleacheries a lien 


Spinners 


on goods sent to them by the 
mills and left unpaid for. 


Child Labor Bills Lost 
Other 
have 


textile 


measures lost which 


might 
proved beneficial included a 
change in the Child 


lowing the 


Labor Law al- 
Com- 
merce and Labor to issue certificates 


Commissioner of 


in the absence of the Superintendent 
of Schools; one making it illegal for 
labor agents to take labor out of the 
State, and one increasing the number 
of inspectors from one to two. 

Two measures opposed specifically 
by the textile men of the State were 
killed. One was a resolution asking 
ratification of the twentieth amend- 
ment of the Constitution, and the 
other was a measure making it im- 
possible for withhold 
of the wages to be 
A third measure that 
failed to receive a sufficient number 


employers to 
more than 50% 
paid employes. 


of votes for passage was one allowing 
an increase in compensation insurance 
rates for Georgia. 

A sales tax measure which would 
have placed a tax of one mill on all 
goods purchased for re-sale by mer- 
chants of the State was defeated, as 
was an income tax bill which would 
have required citizens making an in 
come tax return to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make out a duplicate for 
the State and pay a tax amounting to 
one-fourth of that paid to the Govern- 
ment. 


Hemp and Jute Bags Exempted 
from Duty by Chile 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—Bags of 
hemp, jute and other similar vegetable 
fibers for packing nitrate, have been 
exempted from import duty by a re- 
cent Chilean decree, says a cable to 
the Department of Commerce. 


“Ministry of 
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Lancashire Employment Declines 





One in Eleven Idle—Output in 
American Section Only 65% 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
MPLOYMENT in the _ Lanca- 
shire cotton industry last month 

showed a_ further decline in the 
American spinning section, says the 
Gazette.” The 
output did not equal more than 65% 
of normal. In the Egyptian spinning 
section practically full time working 
continued. 


Labor 


In weaving employment continued 
quiet, and a large number of looms 
were idle. Extended stoppages were 
common at the local trade holidays. 
Some makers of voiles, poplins and 
other fine cloths, however, were well 
employed, and there was some revival 
in the demand from China. 

The percentage of insured 
people unemployed, including 
temporarily stopped, was 9.2 on July 


work- 
those 
25, 1927, compared with 7.0 on June 
20, 1927, and with 28.1 on July 26. 

Employment with spinners in the 
Oldham, Ashton and Stockport dis- 
tricts showed a decline and was slack. 
Some firms, however, particularly at 
Royton, worked full time. In the 
weaving department at Oldham there 
was also a decline and employment 
was bad. Short time was very preva- 
lent, and in where full 
time was worked weavers were tend- 
ing a reduced number of looms. 

A decline was reported at Bury and 
Rochdale, and at Heywood the trade 
holidays were extended at some mills. 

Employment with 
good at Bolton and 
Leigh. 


some Cases 


spinners was 
good at 


With cardroom workers em- 


very 


ployment showed an improvement and 
was good. In the weaving depart- 


ment there was some improvement, 


particularly with weavers of fancy 
goods. Employment with weavers 


and winders at the end of the month 
was fair. 


China Demand Improved 


At Preston there was an improve- 
ment. Employment was fairly good 
in mills engaged on light fancy goods. 
Those engaged on _ sheetings, gray 
shirtings and heavier goods generally 
were slack. There was a slight re- 
vival in the demand from China. 

Employment at Chorley was good 
with spinners, and 
provement with weavers. Employ- 
ment at Blackburn showed a decline. 
The trade holidays were extended by 
many firms, and a large number of 
mills, including some of the largest in 
the district, were closed at the end 
ot the month. 

At Accrington 
provement. Fewer winders were un- 
employed. At Darwen there was a 
decline. Several mills closed for ex- 
tended holidays. Under-employment 
was very prevalent, many weavers 
tending only half their usual number 
of looms and the preparation depart- 
ments were working very irregularly. 

Employment at Burnley showed lit- 
tle change and remained poor, though 
some weavers who had been’ minding 
two or three looms for a considerable 
time were minding three or four in 
July. There was an improvement at 
Colne and at Nelson a decline, many 
weavers tending two or three looms 
instead of four. 

Returns from 


showed an im- 


there was an im- 


firms employing 


“DO YOU KNOW?” 


How thin a sheet of metal can be welded by the atomic 


hydrogen method? 
What is the effect 


apparatus? 


of air 


in process-steam lines and 


Whether English worsted yarn spinners are also complaining 
of insufficient spinning margins? 


What internal-combustion engine ignites its fuel by the heat 


of compression? 


Should oil be kept in a central storeroom or in the various 
departments in which it is to be used? 


What are the advantages of the index system for locating 


materials in a stock room? 


What qualifications should a stock-room manager possess? 


If you are interested in the answers to these questions, 
you will find them in articles in this issue. 
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nearly 75,000 workpeople in the 
week ended July 23 showed that al out 
134%% of these workpeople were on 
short time in that week, with a |; 
of nearly 14% hours each o1 
average. 


The Wool Industry’s Need 


Chas. J. Webb Advises a Governing 
Authority 


The need of cooperation i: 
woolen and worsted industry is 


phasized by Charles J. Webb 

Philadelphia, in an article in For)vy. 
In it Mr. Webb advises the forn n 
ot a Wool Institute along the lines 


of that now functioning for the 
ton industry. 

As to the methods of alleviat 
the distress of the industry, he 
“A governing authority fully repre- 
sentative of the industry should be 
appointed to formulate the rules on 
which the industry should be 
ducted. A Wool Institute shoul 
established. 


“Among the steps that could 
cessfully be undertaken are the pro- 
hibition of unwarrantable machiner 
expansion, as the industry suffers 
today from too great productive ca 
pacity; acquisition and demolition of 
disused equipment, cessation of manu 
facture of unordered merchaniise, 
penalization of piracy of styles and 
the creation of a cost system to permit 
of a profit on every yard of goods 
sold and delivered. 








“In addition uniform sales contracts 
should be established, terms standard- 
ized, contracts enforced, cancellation 
and returns eliminated, and all trade 
disputes should be arbitrated by an 
authority possessing plenary power. 
These are among the immediate needs 
of the woolen industry, and a research 
department should be established for 
the common benefit of all. 

“While efforts to bring our indus- 
try in line with the more progressive 
industries of the nation have not been 
successful so far, there are indications 
that the trade will, in the not far dis- 
tant future, give effect to the policies 
I have propounded.” 


Plans for Spinners’ Annual 


Field Day 


PHILADELPHIA.—Extensive prepara- 
tions are being made by various com- 
mittees in charge of arrangements of 
the Annual Field Day to be held Sept. 
21, by the National Association of 
Worsted and Woolen Spinners, at the 
Manufacturers’ Country Club, 
land, Pa. Ernest Townson, 
Mfg. Co., in charge, and the Golf, 
Transportation, Entertainment and 
Dinner Committees have completed 
plans to make this outing the “best.” 
Acceptances received to date are 1af 
in advance of last year and \ 
Townson believes the 1927 outing W! 
be the largest in numbers so far held 
by the association. 


()re- 
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E TEXTILE OUTLOOK | 


Cotton at 20c Fairly Priced but Highly 
Speculati ve above That. Says Dr. Haney 





HE usual pessimistic attitude toward the 

new cotton crop at this season is again 

apparent. A year ago trade reports were 
full of talk about various kinds of insect damage 
and recommendations were made to buy cotton 
at 19 cents as it was going higher. However, 
the reduction in acreage and the persistent, em- 
phatic reports of weevil damage in some sections 
and unusually prolonged poor weather conditions 
justify expectations of a smaller crop this season. 

So long as the weather can still appreciably 
increase or decrease the yield, it is difficult to 
make a definite price forecast. Neither is it pos- 
sible to estimate closely the value of raw cotton 
when the estimates of the crop are so fickle. 
Although the government estimate has erred to 
the extent of 3,000,000 bales, it is nevertheless 
the most reliable and influential. The best we 
can do then is to assume the last crop estimate as 
correct and make an analysis on that basis. 

An analysis is worth while since other factors 
than weather must be considered. The present 
instability is demoralizing. The sharp gains of 
recent weeks in raw cotton certainly do not work 
for the permanent benefit of the industry. This 
situation differs from that of last Fall and Winter 
when the Analyst pointed out that the sharp re- 
duction in cotton prices, once stability was 
attained, would benefit the industry by stimulating 
demand and improving profit margins. 

The Analyst has continually pointed out the 
desirability of low raw materials. Cotton is now 
at the 22.50c level as compared with 19.00c a 
year ago. One result is that cotton is now less 
favorably priced with respect to wool and_ the 
general price level and is high compared with silk. 
Cotton may go to 25c as is ventured in some 
quarters but it is doubtful whether it would stay 
there. Even present prices, in the Analyst’s 
opinion, discount a large amount of damage to 
the crop since the last report. 


Favorable Factors 


The factors tending to support the price of 
raw cotton are as follows: 

(1) Severe weevil damage in many sections. 

(2) Continued unfavorable weather over a 
large area. 

(3) Domestic carryover, cther than mill and 
warehouse stocks, less than year ago. 

(4) Sales of New York jobbers during July 
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Fig. 1. MILL AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS OF COTTON AND MILL 
CONSUMPTION—Mill Consumption adjusted for seasonal variation, Fig. 2. COTTON 


three-months’ moving average; 1921=100. Total Stocks on hand at 
end of month, consuming establishments, public storage and compresses; 
1921 = 100. Mill Stocks on hand at end of month in consuming estab- 
lishments; average per cent mill stocks were of total in 1921 = 100. 





showed considerable improvement. Orders for 
finished cotton goods also had an upward trend 
last month. Demand by spinners and weavers is 
large. Tire manufacturers are using more fab- 
rics than ever. 





Textile World Analyst 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly ap- 
pears on this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to week. 
The conclusions reached in the Analyst are 
mostly forecasts and generally apply to a time 
two or three months ahead. The Analyst is 


based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 





SUMMARY—COTTON 

1. The adequate carryover insures an 
easy supply situation in raw cotton 
while higher prices will tend to curtail 
consumption. Barring further reduc- 
tion in crop estimate we consider spot 
cotton at New York to be fairly priced 
at about 20c¢ and above that level as 
highly speculative. 

2. Yarn supply has decreased through 
curtailment of spindle activity while 
orders for cloth assure a strong demand. 
Higher prices are in order. 

3. Although reports as to stocks of 
cloth are mixed, demand is at a high 
level, warranting increases in the price 
of gray goods. A period of price re- 
adjustment must be gone through until 
raw cotton becomes stabilized and 
buyers are convinced that increases are 
permanent, 








(5) The margins of spinners improved during 
July, on a current replacement basis. 

(6) World crop estimated to be 21,000,000 bales 
compared with 28,000,000 bales last season. 


The Less Favorable 


On the other hand we do not expect to see any 
large permanent advance unless the new crop 


estimate is reduced. We believe present prices 
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discount a crop of less than 13,500,000 bales. 
Clearly the final price should be low enough to 
hold a competitive position and encourage con- 
sumption. 

(1) The world visible supply of American 
cotton is 3,064,000 bales vs. 1,985,000 a year ago, 

an increase of 55%. This does not suggest 
larger exports at higher prices than last year when 
Kuropean buyers stocked at low prices as did 
some domestic mills. Some reduction in the de- 
mand seems probable for the crop year. 

(2) The world carryover of American cotton is 
adequate, provided the new crop equals last esti- 
mate, to fill requirements as large as those of last 
vear. The new crop may still be as large or 
larger than estimated, since acute weevil damage, 
though general, is not universal. In most sections 
the crop is early, giving it some chance to lessen 
weevil devastation. Ginnings exceed those of last 
year. 

(3) Cotton is relatively the most unfavorably 
priced textile fiber. This maladjustment will cur- 
tail demand through increased use of substitutes. 
The trend of domestic consumption is down. 

(4) Margins of spinners and weavers are still 
inadequate. 

(5) The stocks of finished cotton cloth have 
increased a little and the production of yarns still 
seems too large compared with demand. 


The Statistical Position 

The world carryover of American cotton on 
August Ist amounted to approximately 7,200,000 
bales. The consumption for the crop year was 
estimated at 17,400,000 bales, a new record. As 
a rule the minimum world carryover is about 3,- 
000,000 to 4,000,000 bales. It follows that with a 
crop of 13,500,000 bales and a world carryover 
of 7,200,000 bales the total amount of American 
cotton available would be 20,700,000 bales. Al- 
lowing for a world consumption of 17,400,000 
bales, equal to that of last year, the carryover 
next year would be 3,500,000 bales. Apparently 
the supply situation is not tight as judged by 
present estimates. Spinners’ margins are low and 
higher prices will probably diminish consumption. 

The consumption of cotton by domestic mills, 
though at a high level, showed a down 
trend during July. Even one less working 
day than a year ago could not have caused such 
a sharp reduction from June. Consumption in 
July was 569,250 bales as compared with 662,630 








1924. 1925 1926 1927 


YARN BAROMETER—Cotton Yarn Price—TEXTILE 
Spindle Hours—Three-month moving average (Dept. of 
Commerce). Yarn Barometer—Based on orders for cotton cloth. Average 
of recent years = 100 for all indexes. 
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bales in June and 460,918 in July, 1926. When 
allowance is made for seasonal changes it becomes 
apparent that July represents the lowest rate of 


consumption since last Fall. 


Mill and warehouse stocks are only 200,000 
bales larger than a year ago, while the domestic 


carryover other than these items 


Furthermore stocks are low compared with the 


current rate of consumption. 


The supply situation is comfortable, however. 
Mill stocks are larger than a year ago. 
fore, seems that the present price of cotton dis- 
counts a lower crop than was last estimated and 
probably has overdiscounted subsequent damage. 
Since a price of more than 20c has discouraged 
consumption in the past it may be expected to 


do so now when margins are low. 





Southern Social Workers Meet 

The ninth annual convention of the 
Southern Textile Social Service As 
sociation, bringing to Chapel Hill, 
N. C., the leading textile social work 
ers in the South, was held August 25 
and 26, under the auspices of the Uni 
versity Extension Division, in con 
junction with its Summer Institute. 

R. M. Grumman, acting director of 
the Extension 


Division, formally 


opened the convention. Friday’s pro- 
gram was 
Harold D, 
versity 
GS; Ale professor of busi- 
ness administration in the university, 
who spoke on “Women in Industry.” 
The afternoon was taken up in group 
conferences, led by Miss Pearl 
Wyche, of Greensboro, N. C., and 
L. P. Hollis, of Greenville, S. C. 
George Coggins, of Raleigh, N. C 
and C. M. Wilson, of Newberry, 
S. C., State superintendents of voca 
tional education, were speakers at 
dinner at the 
night, 


featured by addresses by 
Meyer, chief of the Uni 
Bureau of Recreation, and 
Schwenning, 


a 
I riday 
followed by: a 
demonstration of playground work, by 
C. R. Wood of Durham, N. C 
missioner of playgrounds. 

Dr. Howard D. Odum, director of 
the University School of Public Wel 
fare; Miss Will Lou Gray of Colum- 
bia, S. ( State 


adult education, and 


Carolina Inn, 
which was 


, COMm- 


superintendent of 
Miss Marvy E. 
Frayser, Winthrop and Clemson Col 
lege extension representative, also ad 
dressed the convention 

he officers of the association are 
Miss Belle Fuller, 
president; G. C 
S. ©., vice-president; Miss Pearl 
Wvycehe, Greensboro, N. C., treasurer. 
and Miss Betty 
». C., secretary. 


Pacolet. S i 


Suttles, Spartanburg, 


> i 
Richards, Laurens, 


Army Wants Bids on Uniform 
Cloth 
PHILADELPHIA 


] een 


Proposals have 
issued by the 


Depot, bn -S. 


(uartermaster 
Army, requesting bids 


on 1,000 yds. olive 


drab barathea 
1,000 yds. Bedford cloth, 
1,000 yds. drab elastique, 26 
oz.; same quantity of 121% o2z.; 


vds. 12% oz. 


cloth, 10 0z.: 


20 oz 


2 2,000 
olive drab gabardine; 
5,000 yds. 16 oz. olive drab serge and 
5,000 yds. 16 oz. olive drab whipcord. 
Bids are to be opened Sept. 15, 1927, 
at 10 a. m., goods to conform with 


specifications dated Feb. 14, 1927. 


Our conclu- 
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smaller. 


It, there- a year ago. 


during July, bringing 


statistical position, 


Alabama Making Drive for Co- 
operative Marketing of Cotton 

Decatur, ALA.—Bankers and busi- 
ness men are cooperating with the 
cotton growers in the marketing of 
their crop. 
held at 


A meeting was recently 
Decatur, the county seat of 
Morgan county, attended by more than 
160 leading farmers, bankers and busi- 
ness men from 


Morgan, Cullman, 


Limestone, Colbert and 


Lawrence, 
Lauderdale counties. These counties 
expect to handle at least 25% of this 
vear’s crop through the cooperative 
marketing plan. This means about 
33,787 bales from these counties will 
be pooled and marketed by the farm 
bureau. These counties are now mak- 
ing a drive for more farmers to pool 
their with the farm bureau. 
What these counties are doing is an 
example of what practically all of the 
other counties of the State are doing. 


cotton 


Activity of Wool Machinery for 
July 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces the fol- 
lowing active and idle 


wool machinery for July, 1927, based 


statistics on 


on reports received from 897 manu- 
facturers, operating 1,074 mills. This 
is exclusive of 9 manufacturers, op- 
erating 13 mills, who failed to report 
for the month. According to reliable 
textile directories for 1927, these non- 
reporting mills are 


equipped with 


about 2,046 looms, 115 sets of woolen 
cards, 110 worsted combs and 196,193 
spindles. 

The accompanying table gives the 
active and comparative 
figures for June, 1927, and July, 1926: 


percentages 


sion is that anything much over 20c for spot 
cotton is too high and during the crop year the 
price may not average quite 20c. 

Yarn and Cloth Prices Will Follow 

Higher Raw 

Cotton yarns advanced during August to the 
highest level in over a year. 
87% of the 192I-’25 average against 79.9% in 
July and 83.6% a year ago. 
gained in August and were somewhat higher than 


Our yarn barometer line 
it above the average of 
1921-’25. At the same time spindle activity was 
curtailed, thus bringing about a more favorable 
namely, 
while demand is improving. 


The index is about 
Spinners’ margins 


prices. 
rose considerably 


restricting supply 
The way is thus 


New Statistical Handbook of 
Textile Industry 

To. aid 
analyzing 


business executives in 
tendencies in production, 
prices, stocks, exports, etc., in the tex- 
tile field, the Department of Commerce 
has just published the Textiles Sec- 
tion of the Record Book of Business 
Statistics. In this bulletin, which will 
be followed by sections relating to 
other industries, there are presented 
statistics month by month from 1909 
through 1926, where available, on the 
various phases of the cotton, wool, silk, 
rayon and other textile industries. 
The statistical data are supplemented 
by descriptive text, illustrating the 
actual uses of this material by busi- 
ness concerns in planning sales and 
production policies, purchasing, ete., 
through the publication of these data 
currently in the Department’s monthly 
“Survey of Current Business.” 
Book relates how a 
cotton firm uses the figures to ex- 
amine business tendencies in other 
vears where the problems and condi- 
tions are somewhat similar to those 
under consideration, while another 
firm uses extensively the data on raw 
cotton in studying underlying condi- 
tions and comparing price fluctuations. 
Other firms report that keeping track 
of consumption helps in purchasing, 
that sectional trends and activities of 
consuming 
through 


The Record 


obtained 
statistical reports, or 
that the data are*used to control pur- 
chases, dispose of 


arrange the 


industries are 
these 


stocks and_re- 
classes of production. 
Comparison of its own business with 
20 different business series is made by 


another firm, resulting in the dis- 
Looms Spinning spindles 
Sets . Pri) eee 
ont - =e s 
Month Wider 50 in. . of cards Combs 
than 50 reed Carpet > , 
. and Woolen | Worsted 
in reed space 
. : rug | 
space or less | 
Per cent active of total number of machines 
July, 1927 55.9 | 66.3 |] ~ 67.0 | 76.0 | 68.4 | 73.6 | 63 
June, 1927... 4.3 66.9 68.0 78.1 | 67.4 W353 7 62.9 
July, 1926 54.8 63.5 614.8 12 66.9 68.7 60.3 
Per cent active of total hours (maximum single-shift capacity) 
July, 1927 | 56.0 58.2 6.4 | 7.31 45 75.6 | 59.2 
June, 1927 | 59.6 66.8 63.8 | 84.1] 73.4 78.9 61.1 
July, 1926 52.6 52.6 54.9 67.7 67.8 65.9 55.7 
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cleared for further advances in yarn which are 
needed because of higher raw. 

The cotton cloth market is in a difficult position 
because of the sharp price change. 
prices are based on lower raw, so that the situa- 
tion is in some respects not so uncomfortal 
Higher prices are in order which will eventua! 
curtail demand. Orders of finished cotton cloth 
show an upward trend, but stocks have been in- 
creasing which may act as a drag upon clot) 
However, the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants report reduced stocks of all clas: 
of cotton goods, with unfilled orders still high a: 
declining less rapidly. 
of gray yardage for finished goods exceed pr 
duction, as measured by billings, which situati 
usually precedes a rise in gray goods prices. 


Present cloth 


Furthermore, the orde 





covery of definite sequences for fore 
casting their own business. 

The Textiles Section of the Record 
Book of Business Statistics costs 10c 
per copy and may be obtained fro: 
the Superintendent of Document 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


J 


Delay in Wool Selling Proved 
Advantageous 


Toronto, CANADA.—The man who 
refused to be stampeded into selling 
his wool outright at the beginning of 
the shearing season can now regard 
his stand with a good deal of satis- 
faction. As so often happens, espe- 
cially during a season of good mar- 
kets, prices have strengthened since 
shearing time, and only those wool 
growers who held or shipped on con- 
signment will reap the benefit of this 
firmer market. 


“In Ontario and the range area of 
the West, some men sold their wool 
for 18 and 19¢c per lb. and even lower 
in the domestic wool areas at the be- 
ginning of the season,” states W. H. 
J. Tisdale of the Canadian Coopera- 
tive Wool Growers, Ltd., in reviewing 
the situation. “If these men had 
their clip on consignment 
there is a good possibility that they 
would have received about 20% more 
for it present 
conditions.” 


shipped 


according to market 

The wool growers, according to Mr. 
Tisdale, are going to handle about 
3,500,000 Ibs. this year, which ts about 
the usual amount of wool graded and 
sold by this organization. Of this a 
million and a quarter pounds have 
been received at the Western ware- 
house from the range territory of 
Southern Alberta and Saskatchewan 
and another million from the farm 
flocks of the West. 

The market is active and firm, ac 
cording to Mr. Tisdale. “August, 
which is generally a quiet or holiday 
month, has been the most active 10! 
some time past,” he reports, “and | 
is generally conceded by the whole 
trade, both on this continent and 
abroad, that September will witness 4 
very wide inquiry for all grades of 
wool, and that prices will continue 
firm. There is no large surplus of 
wool anywhere in the world at the 
present time.” 


Sept 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf .— We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic 
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Noise — Injurious or Non-Injurious 

RACTICALLY every non-textile person 
P who has ever visited a weave-room has ex- 
pressed surprise that so few weavers eventu- 
ally become nervous wrecks and that their 
average standard of health is quite as high as 
that of other textile workers. It is useless to 
assure these outsiders that weavers are uncon- 
scious of the noise that to the former is 
deafening and nerve-racking. 

Until recently there has been no scientific 
method of measuring the effect of noise upon 
human beings, and manufacturers have been 
obliged to rely on the results of their experi- 
ence to controvert outside claims as to the 
injurious effect of industrial noises upon 
workers, Professor Donald A. Laird of Col- 
gate is now credited with having developed a 
scientific system of measuring the noise factor 
and its physical effect; he is reported to have 
demonstrated that noise exceeding 35 units in 
his scale of measurement actually increases the 
blood pressure of human beings exposed to it. 

Professor Laird’s experimental work appears 
thus far to have been confined to the measure- 
ment and effect of existing noises in American 
cities, but it is to be hoped that eventuaily he 
will have opportunity to undertake the measure- 
ment and effect of industrial noises. That such 
research will prove intermittent, occasional and 
unusual noises to be injurious to the efficiency 
and health of industrial workers is quite 
possible, but it will surprise most manufac- 
turers if continuous and normal noise, like that 
of a weave-room, has any harmful effect. In 
fact, it would not be surprising if it were 
demonstrated that the continuous sound vibra- 
tions thus generated actually improved the 
hearing of many partially deaf persons. 


a 


What is Speculation? 


is highly speculative to sell cotton yarns 
and cloths at current prices without being 
covered with cotton that allows such selling at 
a profit, It may be highly speculative to buy 
cotton futures at current prices, but no one 
would hesitate to buy cotton now ona twenty 
cent basis, if it were available; in fact, that 
would be considered ‘‘a cinch.” 

(hat being the case why should the buying 
of yarns and cloths priced on twenty cent cotton 
he considered speculative? That is to-day’s 
price basis of the majority of yarns and cloths, 
although the mills are not free sellers thereat. 

()f course, if a keen demand were to develop 
at current prices, and cotton futures should 
continue to sell well above 20 cents, there could 
no! fail to be a sudden and radical advance in 
yarn and cloth prices. In other words, buyers 
could not pick up much yarn and cloth at cur- 
Tent prices if they were really convinced that 
purchases at these prices are not speculative. 


‘erhaps it is just as well for the miils that 


the market during the last twelve months has 
not been one of the old fashioned kind with 
jobbers and cutters anticipating their needs in 
staples for a year or more. So many mills, 
as well as buyers, have been committed for so 
long to a hand-to-mouth policy of buying that 
some of them would have failed to cover with 
cotton and would now be facing big losses. 
The comparatively small stock of cotton now 
owned by the mills confirms this opinion. 

We have heard of one small manufacturer 
down South who had the courage to invest all 
of the money he could raise in a two years’ 
supply of cotton at around 12c. The fact that 
he is an exception that proves the rule shows 
how rare are great merchants to-day in the 
textile industry as measured by old-fashioned 
standards. 

Measured by the modern hand-to-mouth 
yardstick of operating, however, how many 
manufacturers and buyers of cotton yarns and 
cloths can honestly convince themselves that the 
following of such a policy during the last 
twelve months has been justified and has estab- 
lished their reputations as great merchants ? 
Reviewing the course of the market for that 










THE TEXTILE TREND 


Cotton Markets: Bewilderment is the 
word that expresses the attitude of many 
cotton goods merchants this week. Sharp 
price advances continue in the raw material 
and in gray goods, and are spreading more 
rapidly in the field of finished goods. Sup- 
port by buyers has been fairly broad, even 
after the rise. Basis for 2.20s denims is 
now 18'4c. Southern tickings are at 22%c. 
Bleached goods are up. Print cloths are on 
basis of 9c to 9'%c for 64x 60s. Raw cot- 
ton touched new highs during the week. 



















Wool Markets: Most of the important 
openings for the spring, 1928, season in 
men’s wear have been made during the last 
ten days. Buyers are on the market in large 
numbers and a good business is reported. 
American Woolen Co. is to open women’s 
staple worsted dress goods and women’s 
coatings for spring on Sept. 6. Buyers 
more interested and market outlook is hope- 
ful. Fair volume of worsted yarn is mov- 
ing, but it is difficult to obtain the higher 
prices now quoted. 


Knit Goods Markets: [further advances 
on men’s heavyweight cotton ribbed union 
suits represent adjustment of market to new 
cotton level. Another general advance in 
cotton hosiery predicted; one large mill in- 
creased prices and others withdrew lines 
temporarily. 
















Silk Markets: Larger movement of gray 
and finished silk noted. Satins, crepes, and 
georgettes taken in liberal quantities. Cut- 
ting-up trade continues to use satins and 
velvets particularly. Higher priced gar- 
ments find better favor, permitting use of 
better materials such as velvets. Firmness 
in raw silk not reflected in prices for broad- 
silks which rule close. 


period have they, or those who contracted far 
ahead, been the speculators ? 

Is it not possible in the light of this experi- 
ence that a buying policy that may be safe 
for retailers and others to whom frequent 
stock turn-over is possible, and that may be 
safe for all on a falling market, may prove 
unsound and dangerous when the market is 


on a long-time upward trend ? 


Is it not possible that in both the cotton 
and wool markets, and in the markets for 
their products, the trade may be about to pay 
one of the extreme penalties of hand-to- 
mouth buying—the building up of a latent vol- 
ume of demand that will force and maintain 
higher raw material and goods values than 
would have been possible if the advance had 
been anticipated ? 


Patronize the Airways! 


T is as idle to expect the Government 
| alone to prepare for adequate air-craft 
offense and defense, as it would be to expect 
it to maintain the navy and army with a per- 
sonnel and sources of equipment adequate to 
meet any emergency. Industry and commerce 
must cooperate with the Government in times of 
peace for the mobilization of men and material 
essential to war-time needs, and industry and 
commerce should welcome the opportunity of 
cooperating in the development of the coun- 
try’s air-craft that is afforded by the practical 
efforts that are being made to place commercial 
airways on a paying basis. 

The patriotic duty of every industrial and 
business organization is to make a careful 
survey of its correspondence and other mail 
matter with the idea of taking full practical 
advantage of the air service. Now that express 
service has been inaugurated between Chicago 
and Dallas, and is linked up with connecting 
service from several eastern and western cities, 
every effort should be made by business men 
in and near those cities to investigate the 
possibilities of such commercial service and 
utilize them to the maximum degree. Rapid 
progress of such service in foreign countries 
is stimulated by government subsidies, but 
more permanent if not more rapid, progress 
can be made in this country by the usual 
democratic method of placing it upon a practi- 
cal, commercial basis. 

The firms which are pioneering in the com- 
mercialization of our airways are worthy of 
as great honor as the Lindberghs, Byrds and 
Chamberlains who have demonstrated the 
possibility of long-distance flights across the 
\tlantic. The latter have performed a useful 
service in concentrating attention upon the 
practicability of aircraft transportation, and 
the most practical method of honoring them 
is by building up business for the commercial- 
ized air-ways. 
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Piedmont in Good Shape 


Healthier Condition Than for 
Four Years 
RICHMOND, Va.— The textile 


Piedmont 


South 


industry in the 
of North and 
in better 


section 
Carolina 1s 
condition, upon the whole, 
for this time of year than it has been 
for the last four 
learned from 
With few 

hroughout the territory have been in 
operation all the 


years, it has been 


authoritative sources. 


exceptions the mills 


summer, and pros 


pects are that they still will continue 


on pretty much the same schedule. 


Some mills have found it expedient 
to curtail production here and in cer 
tain lines, but, generally speaking, the 
textile mill men are said to be satis 
results of 


thus far this 


hed with the their upera- 
summer, The 


manufacturers of sheetings, both wide 


tions 


and narrow, and the print goods 
manutacturers are said to be in bet 
ter position than some other manu 
facturers, and there continues a 


healthy demand for their products. 


Much of the credit for the ability 


of the mills to weather the present 
summer 1s given to the operation ot 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. Mill 


men, it was said, keep better posted 
now than 
and more 


tormerly through statistics 


study of conditions. The 


result is that each manutacturer has 


a better knowledge of conditions and 


production is more evenly balanced. 


Texas Produces 85°, of Goat 


Hair Used for Mohair 


Austin, Tex.—"Eighty per cent of 


the goat hair from which American 
mohair is 
gora Fourteen 


counties in the Edwards plateau area 


made is clipped from An 
roats ol Texas. 
of Texas produces more mohair than 
any like area in the world,” is a state 
ment made by A. C, Port 
land, Oregon, editor of The Angora 
Journal making a tour of 
Texas and other parts of the country 


(sage, ot 


, Who is 
in the interest of the mohair industry. 

Mr. Gage says that the goat popula- 
tion of the country has been increas- 
ing at the rate of 65,000 a year for 
the last 15 vears and that Texas now 
has 2,200,000 goats of an aggregate 
value of $1 1,000,000, 

He is appearing before Rotary Clubs 
and other civic organizations and de- 
livering an illustrated talk on the sub 
ject “From Flock to Fabric,” the 
pictures illustrating various stages in 
the production of mohair, 
goat ranch scenes, shearing, 


including 
manufac 
turing of the fabric, washing, dyeing, 
drying, inspecting, embossing designs, 
and hand block printing. 


5. T. A. to Meet in Birmingham 
Oct. 28-29 

BirMINGHAM, ALA,, AuG. 29.—The 
Southern Textile Association, with 
headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., will 
meet in Birmingham, Oct. 28-29. The 
meetings will be held at the Tutwiler 
Hotel. Many textile men from all 
parts of the South are expected to 
attend this meeting. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Form Institute Osnaburg Group 





Twenty Mills Represented at 


Meeting 


ATLANTA, GA. 

EPRESENTATIVES of 
mills 

osnaburg in 


twenty 
cotton 
States met in the 
\tlanta Biltmore here yesterday and 
formed an Osnaburg Group of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. George 
S. Harris, president of the Exposition 
Cotton Mills and member of the Ex 
ecutive committee of the Institute, pre- 


manufacturing 
seven 


sided. He was assisted by George A. 
Sloan, secretary of the Institute, who 
came from New York to attend the 
meeting. 

J. C. Fargo, president of the Globe 
Cotton Mills, of Augusta, Ga., was 
chairman of the 
Committee of the Osnaburg 
fifth to be 


Institute. 


elected Advisory 
Group 
formed 
This committee 
Clark, president 
Mfg. Co. of Au- 
gusta; R. Z. Cates of Spartanburg, S 
C., president of the Arkwright Mills 
of Arkwright, S. C.; York Wilson, 
president of Red River Cotton Mills, 
ret. oo C2 Bie. 
president ot the 


which is the 
within the 
also includes J. C. F. 


of the Sutherland 


of Rock Saunders, 
Cotton 
M. Tip- 


ping, of New Orleans, and Benjamin 


Gonzales 
Mills, of Gonzales, Tex.; F. 


Held 


in Atlanta 
Elsas, president of the Fulton Bag 
and Cotton Mills, of Atlanta. 

Mr. Clark was appointed cost cap- 
tain of the group. Mr. Elsas was 
new uses captain, and Mr. 
Cates statistics captain. 

“There are two important features 
in the formation of this group,” Mr. 
Sloan stated in describing the meeting. 
“The attendance, representing 3,000 
looms or 50% of normal production, 
indicates that the group will include 
both regular and casual producers. 
This will make possible the collection 
of more adequate statistics in coopera- 
tion with the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, and 
also more accurate cost data than have 
been available to the industry. 

“Osnaburgs are so diversified in 
their uses that there is an immediate 
opportunity for the group to work 
through the Institute in extending 
markets for its products. These et- 
forts directed toward in- 
creasing the use of osnaburgs for 
household purposes as_ towels, 
suiting, upholstery and drapery ma- 
terials, and for such commercial pur- 
poses as bags for cement, sugar, flour, 
grains, starch and other commodities.” 


chosen 


would be 


such 





Middlebrook Wool 
Co. Sale 
The equipment of the Middlebrook 


Combing 


Wool Combing Co., East Boston, 
Mass., which was auctioned at re- 
ceiver’s sale August 25, was offered 


whole, the 
total of separate bids being $37,600 
and the highest single bid for all of 
the machinery being $51,500. The 
latter was the bid of Harry Stephen- 
Boston, ,Mass., and John Mc- 
Closkey, Philadelphia, Pa., and is sub- 
ject to confirmation by the court. The 
equipment consists of 18 combs, 15 
cards, 2 wool washing machines and 
complementary machinery. The build- 
ings were leased by the company and 
If the sale 
is confirmed by the court it is under- 
stood that the machinery will be of- 


both separately and as a 


son, 


were not offered for sale. 


fered for resale. 


Rug in Honor of Lindbergh 
The 
Mass., has produced a novel fiber rug 


sozart Rug Co., Springfield, 


for commercial display purposes, com- 
Col. Charles A. Lin- 
bergh’s epochal New  York-Paris 
flight. It is representative of the 
company’s 


memorating 


well-known — Brightwood 
The 


stencils was required to 


line, 9 by 12 ft.—in dimensions. 
use of 45 
carry out the design. 


The border is stencilled to simulate 
a gold frame, the background is sky 
blue and the reproduction of the air- 
plane “Spirit of St. Louis” is in tones 
of silver and gray. John McClurg 
of the Bozart establishment designed 
the rug, which is to be exhibited in 
all the larger cities of the country, 
having its first showing in Cleveland. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, Fall Convention, Henry Grady 


Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 13, 1927. 


National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual Field Day, 
Manufacturers Country Club, Philadelphia, Sept. 21, 1927. 


Wool Blanket Manufacturers 
House, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 21, 1927. 


Association, Quarterly 


Meeting, Palmer 


Texas Cotton Manufacturers Association, Regular Meeting, Fort Worth, 


Texas, Sept. 22, 1927. 


Chemical Industries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, Sept. 
26—Oct. 1, 1927. ; 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Convention, Copley- 


Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., October 26-27, 


1927 


Sixth National Power Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 5-10, 


1927. 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., April 


16-20, 1928. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1928. 
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July Woo] Consumption 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Wool -on- 

sumption in July was considerably }e- 

low any prior month of 1927, bu ap- 


“</> 


proximately 1,600,000 Ibs., grease 
equivalent, greater than in July, 1 26, 
according to figures announced by the 


Census Bureau, based on reports 1 
512 manufacturers representing <>; 
mills. Sixteen manufacturers, rc. re- 
senting 63 mills, did not report 
July. 

The total quantity of wool ent 
into manufacture as reported by the 
512 manufacturers during July. re- 
duced to a grease equivalent, was 
832,925 lbs., as compared with 45.00; 
607 lbs. reported by 512 manuia 
June and 38,235,717 
reported by 523 manufacturers 
July, 1926. 

The total quantity of wool consumed 
during July was 34,166,861 Ibs 
compared with 38,098,531 Ibs. in June, 
and 32,687,979 Ibs. in July, 1926. She 
consumption shown for July included 
27,118,196 lbs. in the grease; 4.974.764 
Ibs. of scoured, and 2,073,901 Ibs. of 
pulled wool. 


ers for 


Tests on  Ultra-Violet 
Transmission 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—The Bureau 
of Standards has received numerous 
inquiries as to the ultra-violet trans- 
mission characteristics of 
Qualitative tests by the radiometry 
section of the Bureau show that un- 
colored cloth of satin weave transmits 
but little ultra-violet light of wave 
lengths less than 303 m. The blue 
colored voile weave readily transmits 
these rays. Folding the voile weave 
cloth so that the light has to pass 
through four layers of the material 
greatly reduced the transmission, ab- 
sorbing practically all the “vitalizing 
rays.” Evidently the closeness of 
the weave determines the amount of 
ultra-violet transmission. Wetting the 
satin weave did not appreciably in- 
crease the transmission. 


Ray 


Celanese 


John & James Dobson, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. A report has been puo- 
lished this week in the daily press that 
this concern, formerly one of the largest 
and most important textile manufactur- 
ing concerns in the United States 
“would suspend operations el 
tirely.” In the absence of H. S. Zuber, 
treasurer of the Dobson organization, 
his office authorized the statement the) 
knew nothing whatever concerning th¢ 
origin of such a report and that the an 
nouncement had not been made from the 
offices. The textile trade has 
been cognizant for several years that this 


soon 


I i »bs« m 


organization was gradually curtailing 
operations, disposing of their various 


mills and machinery when the opportu- 
nity presented itself. They operate the 
carpet and rug, velvet and plush mill at 
Falls of Schuylkill and also retain their 
worsted spinning plant operated under 
the name of Mt. Vernon Worsted Mills, 
having already disposed of their other 
plants in various sections of the city. 
While it is generally believed their two 
remaining mills will be sold at some 
time in the future, when this old com- 
pany will retire from the textile busi- 
ness, there has been no new development 
in this connection in recent weeks. 
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Growers Lease Mill 


Wool Association Operating Plant 
in Maine 

Avucusta, Me.—The members of 
the Maine Sheep & Wool Growers’ 
Association have become millmen. 
The secretary, Charles H. Crawford, 
has leased a new mill at Clinton to be 
known as Clinton Mills Inc. If the 
venture prospers the association plans 
eventually to buy the property. 

“Our idea in operating our own 
woolen mill,” explains Mr. Crawford, 
“is to avoid disappointments in mar- 
keting surplus wool not required in 
producing the various lines sold by 
our association. Fluctuations in the 
wool market are frequently so great 
that in the past, returns have been 
disappointing. Now we expect no. 
difficulty in marketing raw wool for 

make it into medium and 
weight pant cloth which is 
always in demand by New England 
wholesale manufacturers. 


we can 
heavy 


“Just how our association mill is 
cooperating with the sheep raisers 
was demonstrated recently when we 
wove a large quantity of bed blankets 
for a group of Connecticut farmers, 
who furnished us wool of their own 
production. We have completed this 
contract and are now making up bed 
blankets for the association. We 
have also received an order for thou- 
sands of yards of heavy pantings. 
This, together with the supply of 
knitting yarns, suiting and other ma- 
terials to supply our regular associa- 
tion trade, will consume all the wool 
our members can furnish us this year. 
Next year we shall require a lot more. 

“Because we now expect a market 
for all our wool that will not be de- 
pendent upon market fluctuations for 
raw material, we shall be able to 
make a more stable price to the sheep 
raisers that will enable them to figure 
a basis on which to estimate their in- 


comes. Although we have _ been 
operating but a short time we are 
receiving inquiries from wool pro- 


ducers all over New England regard- 
ing the conversion of raw wool into 
such products as our 
handles.” 


association 


Spain as a User of American 
Cotton 


RavteicH, N. C.—*Spaniards are 
buying American products to a con- 
siderable extent,” said John S. Cal- 
vert, United States Consul at Barce- 
lona, Spain, for several years, who has 
been home on leave, visiting his 
mother here. “One of the chief im- 
ports from America is cotton, Spain 
last year taking approximately 400,- 
000 bales. Of this, practically all is 
used in Barcelona. That city 1s a 
great textile center, the mulls there 
making various kinds of cloth, such 
as prints and domestics. Barcelona 
is in every way the most modern city 
i: Spain and is a city of mills and 
iactories, and at least 100,000 earn 
their living working in the different 
textile mills there.” 





TEXTILE WORLUD 


Market for Yarn in Germany 





Possible for Americans to Com- 
pete with Germans and Others 


INCE 1925 there has been a de- 

mand in Germany for American 
yarns for the manufacture of cotton 
hosiery, gloves, tricot goods, and knit 
goods, of which Chemnitz is the 
manufacturing center, but owing to 
strict terms of the American spinners 
and high prices, it appears that no 
business has been effected up to the 
present. However, as a consequence 
of very lively business in the princi- 
pal textile manufacturing branches of 
the Chemnitz district April, 
1927, and due to the inability of the 
local mills to supply yarn promptly 
and in adequate quantities, inquiry for 
American cotton yarns has become 
brisk again. The demand is primarily 
for three-ply yarns, and mills in Ger- 
many are operating at their fullest 
capacity without being able to meet all 
orders promptly, according to Consul 
George P. Waller and Clerk F. E. 
Steger, Dresden. 


since 


Domestic Competition 


The spinning industry is an import- 
ant economic factor in Saxony, some 
mills employing up to 2,000 work- 
men. Spindles in the Saxon-Thur- 
ingian cotton spinning district num- 
ber about 1,854,000, of which about 
700,000 are in the Werdau-Chemnitz 
district, about 800,000 are in the other 
parts of Western Saxony, while about 
250,000 cotton spindles are running in 
Eastern Saxony. There are 67 cotton 
spinning plants, including mills spin- 
ning cotton waste, compared with 
about 54 plants spinning wool and 
wool waste with a total number of 
about 1,400,000 spindles. 

For normal demands, the German 
spinning mills, together with the old 
imports from Great Britain, Switzer- 
land, and Alsace and the new imports 
from. Czecho-slovakia, Belgium, and 
the Baltic States may fully suffice. 
However, the demand is unusually 
brisk at present, especially in medium 
yarns, numbers 20 to 42 English, and 
it is expected to continue so, owing to 
the steadily increasing demands for 
hosiery, tricot goods, and the new uses 
for cotton yarn in the artificial silk 
industry. In addition, large quantities 
of cotton yarns are used in dress goods 
of all kinds even in woolen cloth for 
dress goods, in tricot cloth, and other 
wearing apparel. 

Local agents state that it should be 
possible for American manufacturers 
to compete successfully in the market 
against German ond other foreign 
spinners. 


Prices 


The following varying prices have 
been given by agents: 

Number 20 first class American, 58- 
64c per kilo; 

Number 320 first class American, 64- 
74c per kilo: 

Number 36, (trosselcops), pure, first 
class, American 76-81c per kilo; 

Number 42, (pincops), pure, 
class, American, 80-84c per kilo; 


first 


Number 40/2, twist on x reels, or in 
bundles, 80-93c per kilo 

Yarns for the Plauen lace and lace 
net industry are traded now (first of 
July) at the following prices: 


’ Price per Kilo 
Numbers in U.S. cents 
BRE coma iene cawanrene 70 
EEE: © Sola ewe steered wack 72 
Me iawn te eaens m4 
JOD cevvcccssccsvves 70 
EN Rieien les eprenicears 78 


These prices vary according to con- 
ditions and market demand. It is re- 
ported that quantities of American 
cotton yarns are already imported 
through Great Britain, France, and 
Lithuania, principally in the numbers 
36 for trosselcops and 42 pincops; 
40/2 twist, and lace-twist of the num- 
bers from 24 to 32/2. 


Terms 


The terms of the German spinners 
are, with a few exceptions, 30 days 
net, counted from date of the invoice. 
Some spinners grant 60 days net. 
British spinners grant 30 days with 
244% discount, or 60 days net. Swiss 
spinners allow 30 days with 2% dis- 
count; 60 days with 1% discount and 
go days net. English spinners ship 
freight and duty prepaid, or duty pre- 
paid cif. Bremen. But German 
consumers would also buy on other 
terms, for example, c.i.f. Hamburg or 
Bremen, duty to be paid on arrival of 
goods, or before taking out of customs 
storage in any customs place within 
Germany. The respective ports of 
entry in this district would be Riesa, 
Dresden, Pirna (Elbe ports), Chem- 
nitz, Zwickau, Plauen i. V., Bautzen, 
Zittau. The main obstacles in intro- 
ducing American cotton yarns on the 
local market are said to be the terms 
by American manufacturers for cash 
or even advance cash payments with 
the order, and prices which are said to 
be no more advantagous than those of 
domestic, British, or Swiss manufac- 
turers. Agents state that business on 
a cash basis in cotton yarns where 
large amounts are involved is impos- 
sible in view of the convenient terms 
offered by German and. British 
spinners. 


Qualities Required 


Yarns suitable for the manufacture 
of laces, lace nets, embroideries, etc., 
in numbers from 42/2 up to 40/2 are 
bought in hanks. For plain weaving 
mills the following numbers are 
required: Number 20 on trossel and 
pincops; number 30 on 
pincops. 


trossel and 
Number 36 on trosselcops 
and 42 on pincops are required by cot- 
ton (calico) weavers. 

The meaning of the German trade 
terms: Selfactor, trossel or trostle, 
pincops, is, according to information 
received from trade experts, “trossel’”, 
“pin” and “warpcops” or “fest” in 
English. The expression: “on x 
reels” is said to mean on cones. 
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There are no import restrictions im- 
posed on American cotton yarns. The 
import duty for the various numbers 
is as follows: 

Marks 


per 100 
kilos 


5.00 for Thread No. 22 double. 
7.00 for Thread No. 47 double. 
20.00 for Thread No. 63 double. 
14.40 for Yarn Nos, 11-17 single. 
19.80 for Yarn Nos. 17-22 single. 
25.00 for Yarn Nos. 22-32 single. 
32.00 for Yarn Nos. 32-47 single. 
39.00 for Yarn Nos. 47-63 single. 


Method of Doing Business 


A large portion of the business is 
done directly between the mills and the 
manufacturers. many 
domestic mills maintain selling agen- 


How ever, 


cies in the principal manufacturing 
The trade 
lies in the hands of a number of old- 
established cotton yarn agents ( Baum- 
wollgarn-agenturen ), know the 
market thoroughly and are in steady 
contact with consumers. At the 
present time of probable over-purchas 
ing and in view of the fact that many 
factories are 


centers, as do foreign mills. 


who 


financially not in an 
absolutely safe position, it is essential 
to be well informed about the finan- 
cial capacity of consumers and prob 
This would be the 
foremost duty of a reliable agent. 
Consul Waller has forwarded to the 
Textile Division of the Dept. of Com- 
merce samples of the 


able customers. 


cotton yarns 
mentioned herein, together with a list 
of agents in Germany who are inter- 
Both 
are available to firms upon applica- 
tion to the Textile Division. 


ested in handling cotton yarns. 


York Mfg. Co. Opens New Dis- 
play Rooms 

Me.—The York Mig. Co. 
has just opened its new display rooms 
in a_ specially constructed Colonial 
style building at the top of York Hill, 
close to the mill and the State high- 
way over which in summer thousands 
of tourists Interior 
in mahogany and the goods will be 
shown from wall cases, drawers and 
individual tables thus getting away 
from the store counter idea. 

All York products such as Red 
Seal and Rayon will be displayed and 
also the products of the Yomanco 
Co., a subsidiary company of the 
York which manufactures table cov- 
ers, bedspreads, mufflers and miscel- 
laneous fabricated articles from York 
cloths. 


Saco, 


pass. finish is 


The York has also completed some 
very experiments with 
waterproof fabrics such as raincoats 
and other rubberized articles, and is 
optimistic over the profitable devel- 
opment of the new line. 

Complete in every detail with rest 
rooms for women, it is believed the 
new display rooms will attract many 
out of state visitors. 


successful 


National Asbestos Co., Minneap- 
olis, N. C., recently noted organized 
with capital of $150,000, has erected a 
two-story, 80 x 160 ft. plant, in which 
asbestos fibre will be manufactured. D. 
T. Vance is president and E. C. Guy, 
treasurer. 








uw 
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C. A. Cannon, president of 
Mig. Co., Kannapolis, N. ¢ been 
appointed director of the Charlotte, 
a the Federal 
Bank 

Robert E. Henry, president and 
treasurer of the Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., has announced his acceptance 
of the presidency of the Watts Mills, 
Laurens, S. C., succeeding Geo. M. 
Wright, who resigned to become pres- 
ident of the Republic Cotton Mills, Great 
Falls, S. C. 
new 


annon 
has 


branch of Reserve 


Mr. Henry will assume his 
but still 
the Dunean 

with his headquarters at 


duties at once, will 


tinue president of 


con- 
Mills, 
Greenville. 

J. Cheshire Webb, president of the 
Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C. 
been elected treasurer to succeed James 
H. Webb, who died a 
George A. Durham elected 
first vice president; L. H. Sellers, sec- 
ond vice president, Allan Browning 
secretary and C. H. Robertson, general 
manager and superintendent. 


zs B. Morgan, at has been elected 


has 
few months ago. 


has been 


president of Morgan & Hamilton Co.. 
Nashville, Tenn., succeeding his father 
J. B. Morgan, Sr., who died a_ short 
time ago. 


Fred W. Steele was elected treasurer 


of the York Mtg. Co., Saco, Me., at a 
meeting of the board of directors Aug. 
29, succeeding Frederic C. McDuffie, 


who had held the office 
Mr. McDufhe was made president and 
Daniel C. Thompson was reelected as 
sistant 


tor many years 


treasurer 


Sir Charles B. Gordon, president of 


the Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Mont 
real, Que., Canada, has returned from a 
two months’ trip to England and the 


Continent. 


Frank S. Wilcox, president of the 
Bristol Mig. Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass., who has been critically ill with 


appendicitis, has so far improved that he 
and his family expect to return to their 


New Bedford residence within a_ few 
days. Mr. Wilcox is at present at his 
summer home at Martha’s Vineyard, 
having left the hospital two weeks ago. 


Robert G. Hankin, president of R. G. 
Hankin & Co., Am 
sterdam, N. \¥ from a 
business trip to England and Continental 
Kurope 


knit goods 1¢ bher Ss, 


has returned 


Sherman L. Whipple, Jr., president 
and the Chilton Co 
Webster, , entertained the overseers 


general manager ot 
Mass 
of tl plant at his summer home at 
Plymouth, Mass., on if 


down 


Aug. 27, the mill 
day 

Daniel J. Cosgro, proprietor of 
Mills, Cohoes, N. Y 


heen unanimously endorsed for re 


being shut tor the 


the 


Sangamon has 
again 
election as the democratic 


the 


candidate tor 


fall 


mavor of that city at coming 


election 


A. V. Morris, of A. V. Morris & 


Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., and family, 
have returned home after passing July 
and August at the family summer home 
on Fishers’ Island, Suffolk county 


Edward A. Bigelow, treasurer and 
manager of the Hopeville Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., host to the 200 
employes of the company at a clambake 
given at the Sunset farm, Paxton, Mass., 
on Aug. 27, in appreciation of their faith- 
ful service. 


was 


Charles F. Marble, treasurer of the 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., and family, who have been 
touring Switzerland, France and England 
this summer will sail for home on Sept. 
16 

Wm. G. Davidson, Wm. G. Davidson 
& Co., Philadelphia, recently sailed from 
New York for a vacation to be spent in 
England and on the continent. 





B. V. May, treasurer of the May Hosiery 
Mills, Burlington, N. C., and his bride, 


formerly Miss Louise Simpson of 
Chester, S. C. They were married at 
Chester on Aug. 23. 


Albert G. Mason, treasurer of the 
Whitman Mills, New Bediord, Mass., 
sailed for Europe last Saturday aboard 
the S. S. Paris, for a vacation trip. He 
plans to return some time in October. 


Ben V. May, treasurer of the May 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., and 
Miss Louise Simpson, of Chester, S. C., 
were married Aug. 23. 

Roger B. Taylor, former secretary 
of the Union Textile Corp., Worcester, 


Mass., with the Mce- 
Curn 


now is 
Yarn Co 


associated 
., that city. 

Pierpont L. Stackpole, a director of 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 


Worcester, Mass., Mrs. Stackpole and 
their daughter, Miss Sally Stackpole, 
sailed from New York on the S. S. 


Olympic on Aug. 26 for an 


European 
trip 


Nathaniel R. Wilkes and Gustave L. 
Hoffman, formerly, 
National Fabric & will, on 
Sept. 1, establish a business of their own 
mmission 
Wilkes & 


temporary 


associated with the 
Finishing Co., 
is ci under the name oi 
They will have 
Leonard St. and 
permanent quarters will be occupied after 
an. 1 in the new 


Jan 
Bide., 40 Worth St., 


agents, 
Hotfman 


oOmces at 85 


Merchants 


New York. 


Andrew H. Ashley, representing the 
Hobbs Cotton ( b., New Bedford, Mass., 
left South last week. He plans 
to visit the various staple cotton centers 
of the Delta, 
headquarters in Memphis. 


Square 


for the 


Mississippi making his 

Louis R. Kerr, agent for the Fisher 
Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass., and family, 
have returned from Bear Spring Lake, 
Oakland, Me., they the 
month. 


where passed 

L. Willett has taken a position as 
superintendent of the Vance Cotton Mills, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Albert G. Neel has taken the posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Barre Mills, 
Inc., Barre, Vt., succeeding John H. 
Kelly who resigned. 


George A. Vosburgh formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of the lingerie mills 
of the Noe-Equl Textile Mills, Inc., 
Reading, Pa., is now superintendent of 
the Diana Underwear Mills, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

William I. Mendel has taken over 
the work of styling for the United States 
Worsted Corp., Boston. He succeeds 
J. F. Armitage who resigned about a 
month ago. Mr. Mendel, a textile grad- 
uate, got most of his experience with J. 
Clough, former styler of this concern. 

Carlton Covil Gordon, chemist for 
the Albany (N. Y.) Felt Co., and Miss 
Helen Elizabeth Stowe, Scitico, Conn., 
were married at the home of the bride 
on Aug. 28. 

John C. Krayenbuhl has accepted a 
position as head of the maintenance de- 
partment of the Monument Mills, Hou- 
satonic, Mass., succeeding S. W. Doty, 
resigned. He comes from Boston. 

Henry A. Owen, for 40 years a me- 
chanical engineer for the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., and 
family, have moved to Foxboro, Mass., 
where he has accepted another position. 

Albert Davis, mechanical engineer 
for the Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Miss Elizabeth Hall, also of 
that city, were married at the home of 
the bride on Aug. 27. 


Irvin Bitler, for a number of years 
foreman of the finishing department of 
the lingerie mills, of the Noe-Equl Tex- 
tile Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa., has resigned 
and taken the position of superintendent 
of the Eleta Knitting Mills, Pottstown, 
Pa. 

H. L. Fearing, formerly assistant 
overseer of dyeing for the Pond Lily Co., 
Plant A., New Haven, Conn., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of dyeing 
for the Kerr Bleaching & Finishing 
Works, Concord, N. C. 


O. L. Yarboro has resigned as over- 
seer of night spinning in Mill No. 5 of 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Pineville, 
Ni. 

O. J. Allen is now overseer of weav- 
ing at the Walton Cotton Mill Co., Mon- 
roe, Ga. 


George S. Daughtery, overseer of 
spinning at the Pascoag (R. I.) Woolen 
Mills, has He has been 
ceeded Wilde, of 


Adams, 


resigned. 
by Victor 
Mass. 


L. F. Adams has been transferred 
from night overseer to day overseer of 
spinning at the Kershaw (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


suc- 


North 


Martin O’Toole has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for W. J. 
Dickey & Sons, Oella, Md. 


J. H. Moss, tormerly of Union, S. C., 
now holds the position of overseer of 
spinning in Mill No. 5 of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Pineville, N. C. 

J. E. Deaton is now overseer of night 


spinning at the Kershaw (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


R. M. Hornbuckle, overseer of 
slashing and warping for the Southern 


Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C., has r 
signed and accepted a position as over 
seer of silk beaming for Carl Stohn, In 
Charlotte. 


H. T. Ficklin, overseer of spinnir 
at the Kershaw (S. C.) Cotton Mill 
has resigned and accepted a similar posi 
tion with the Aragon-Baldwin Cott: 
Mills, Inc., Whitmire, S. C. 

J. M. James, overseer of weavin, 
and cloth room of the Fort Mill (S. ¢ 
Mfg. Co., has resigned and accepted 
position as overseer of weaving in tl 
No. 1 plant of the Glenn-Lowry Mill 
of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mill 


Anc., Whitmire, S. C. 


C. H. Kennington, formerly of Colum 
ba, 5. .C now night overseer 
weaving at the Lancaster (S. C.) Cotto: 
Mills. 

W. B. Blackwood has taken tl! 
position as overseer of weaving for thi 
Merrimack Woolen Corp., Lowell, Mass 
He was formerly employed at the Stand 
ish Worsted Co., Penacook, N. H. 

W. L. Sanders, overseer of carding 
at the King’s Mountain (N. C.) Mfg 
Co., has resigned and accepted a position 
as overseer of spinning at the Elmira 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. 

Chas. W. Philburne has taken the 
position as overseer of weaving for the 
Lincoln (Me.) Worsted Co. Mr. Phil- 


burne comes from Northfield, Vt. 


George R. Quimby, former overseer 
for the Blood Knitting Co., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., has accepted the position 
as overseer of the spool and spinning 
room of the Palmer Mill of the Otis 
Co., Three Rivers, Mass., succeeding 
Arthur Blaine, resigned. 


J. F. Chambers, overseer of weaving 
at the No. 1 plant of the Glenn-Lowry 
mill of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Whitmire, S. C., has. re- 
signed and accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving and cloth room for the 
Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 

S. R. Kennette, overseer of weaving 
for the Manville-Jenckes Co., High 
Shoals, N. C., has resigned and. will 
devote his time to farming. 

C. J. Gault, formerly with the Dilling 
Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., is 
now overseer of spinning for the Phx 
nix Mills Co., of the same place. 

Manning Mahaffee, for 25 years 
shipping clerk for the Henrietta (N. C.) 
Mills, has resigned. 

August Childs is now second hand 
in twisting and winding at the Houston 
(Tex.) Cotton & Twine Mills. 

C. E. Allran, formerly of Lincoln- 
ton, N. C 


oe 


.. is second hand in spinning 1 
Mill No. 4 of the Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., West Durham, N. C. 

H. F. Alley is now second hand in 
weaving at the Palmetto Mill of the 
Martel Mills, Inc., Columbia, S. C. 


Charles Charlesworth, assistant over 
seer of spinning at Pascoag (R. 1 
Woolen Mills, has resigned. 

C. W. Ayers, master mechanic for 
the Walton Cotton Mill Co., Monroe, 
Ga., has resigned. 

F. M. Morris, formerly of Union, 
S. C., is now master mechanic and elec- 
trician at the Steele’s Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C. 


- 
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K.quipment, Personnel, and Management of an Efficient 


Textile Mill Supply Room 


Qualifications of the Storekeeper—Indices—Stores- 


Ledger Accounts — Results of Proper Operation 


HIS is the sequel of the article, 
“Make the Supply Room of the 
Textile Mill an Asset Rather 
Than a Liability,” which ap- 
peared in the Aug. 6 issue, and dealt 
with the stocking and laying out of 
the supply room.—Editor. 
Storage Equipment 
Storage equipment should consist of 
bins (large and small); closets and 
cupboards (some should be provided 
with locks, while others need not be 
so equipped) ; open shelving; counters 
with open spaces, closets, or bins be- 
neath; and also plain space. 
Equipment may be of wood or 
pressed steel, the latter, of course, be- 
ing more modern and _ satisfactory 
from every point of view, except per- 
haps that of first cost. The advan- 
tages that are claimed for pressed- 
steel equipment may be listed as 
follows: 
(1) More usable storage space in 
the same dimensional space. 
(2) Longer life. 
(3) Proof against fire. 
(4) Immunity from 
hence less accident hazard. 
(5) Provision for taking down, re- 
erecting, and adjusting at will. 


splintering, 


clean. 

None of the foregoing claims can 
be denied. There are many types of 
metal furnishings to be had, and the 
purchaser has a wide field of shapes 
and styles from which to choose. 
The equipment will vary according to 
the nature and amounts of stores to 
be stocked. 

Fig. 1 shows an admirable type of 
steel bin stack in which the bins vary 
in size from bottom to top. Such bins 
are very convenient for bolts of all 
kinds, and particularly for loom parts. 
In a large mill, the varieties of loom 
supplies and loom repair parts run 
well into the hundreds, and a special 
section of the storeroom should be 
given over to these stores. As has 
already been noted, if a supply part 
for a loom is lacking, it stops that 
loom, which means a definite cut in 
production. Ample stock of all loom 
parts should be carried. 


Open Shelving 

Fig. 2 shows an arrangement of 
open shelving. Note the trolley 
ladder equipment in the middle dis- 
tance in the picture. Counters of the 
same material may be obtained with 
bins, closets, or open spaces beneath; 
in fact, one can purchase any desired 
combination of storage furnishings. 
Where there is sufficient room, the 
main aisles should be 6 to 8 ft. wide 
in order to allow for the passing of 
two trucks. Other aisles can be wide 


(6) Neater and more easily kept 


enough for one truck only, and the 
non-trucking lanes need be but 30 in. 
wide. Bin and shelf stacks should be 
placed back to back to economize 
space. 

Sometimes a tiering machine is 
used, but as a rule mill supplies are 
not of sufficiently large size in large 
amounts to require the use of such a 


piece of equipment. Such machines, 





should be stored in a special fireproof 
building well removed from other 
structures in an isolated part of the 
yard. Classed among such supplies 
are gasoline, benzine, benzol, ether, 
acetone, and particularly any celluloid 
scrap which is used largely for mak- 
ing cement for waterproof belting. 
Locating Articles 
Next in importance to having suit- 


oo 


7 


TRH 


Fig. 1. Steel Bin Stack in Which Bins Vary in Size from Bottom to Top 


however, are invaluable in the stor- 
ing of baled wool and cotton and of 
finished products -in cases. Trolley 
stepladders are very desirable in con- 
nection with bins and shelving stacks. 
They speed up the handling of sup 
plies and lessen the accident hazard. 

There should be a number of all- 
metal, self-measuring oil tanks for the 
storing of oils such as lard or other 
kinds that are taken out into the plant 
in small amounts. The wood floor 
under such tanks should be protected 
with galvanized iron to keep the oil 
that may be spilled from soaking into 
the wood and to facilitate the wiping 
up. 

A storeroom should be amply 
equipped with fire extinguishers which 
might well be of the three types: 
2'4-gal. soda-acid, 214-gal. foam, and 
1-qt. chemical or carbon tetrachloride. 
These should be placed according to 
the location of the supplies for which 
they are best fitted to quench any fires 
that might start therein. Certain in- 
flammable stores should never be kept 
inside the mill buildings in any 
amount greater than that required for 
one day’s operation, and even then 
never in the supply room. Such stocks 


able bins, shelves, and other forms of 
storage equipment for the proper car- 
ing of stores, is some simple form of 
index system for properly indicating 
the location of any article even by one 
not familiar with the room. Many 
supply rooms have no special system 
other than one of convenience. Ma- 
terials of the same kind are kept to- 
gether; for instances, all kinds of 
packings are in one location, lamp 
globes in another, machine bolts in 
another, and so on. Naturally, the 
clerk quickly learns where the various 
materials are stored, but to any other 
person the task of finding a desired 
article might prove to be quite a 
problem of search. 

There are two general methods of 
listing supplies, one by direct classi- 
fication and the other by index. In 
the first system each material is given 
a symbol and all materials of a class 
are kept adjacent to one another. 
Some plants allow a margin of 25% 
space to permit the storage of any 
new types of materials of the same 
class, but in the majority of stock 
rooms such an apparent waste of 
space would be prohibitive. One dis- 
advantage of this system is that it does 


not permit of supplies that are used 
most frequently being kept near the 
delivery windows; and, again, some 
heavy and bulky goods are not easily 
stored under this system. It does have 
the advantage, however, that by look- 
ing up the symbol of an article its 
location can be quickly found. 
Index System 

The index system has several dis 
tinct advantages: first, the most fre- 
quently used materials can be kept 
near the delivery windows; second, 
no extra space need be left for ex 
pansion; and third, as new materials 
are received, no rearrangement is 
In this method ot listing, 
each alley of bins or shelves is given 


necessary. 


a letter, each stack a number, each 
row of bins, shelves, or closets another 
number, and finally each bin a num- 
ber. If, for instances, we wish to 
find a '% x 6-in. lag screw, we look 
in the index and find opposite the list 
ing of this article the legend C-247, 
which immediately informs us_ that 
this lag screw will be found in alley 
C, stack 2, row 4, and bin 7. As 
already intimated, the regular force 
of storeroom employes quickly be 
comes familiar with the locations of 
all articles of stock, and needs no in 
dex, but there may be times when per 
sons unfamiliar with the room layout 
must find certain stores, and at such 
times a well arranged index is in 
valuable. 

There will be several classes of 
stores which for obvious reasons can 
not be kept in the general supply 
room, although the materials will be 
entered on the stores-ledger card and 
all receipts and deliveries will be 
handled the same as those for other 
stocks. These which are 
mostly of the bulky sort, will be kept 
in the several storerooms of the vari 


stores, 


ous shops of the mechanical depart 
ment. Pipe and fittings, including 
pipe coverings, will be kept in the 
pipe shop; all iron and steel at the 
blacksmith shop or in the tool room 
of the machine shop; all lumber, at 
the woodworking shop; sheet metal, in 
the metal-working shop; leather, in 
the belt and roll shop; paints, oils and 
varnishes, in the paint shop (except 
the paint in small cans); and cement, 
fireclay, and brick, at the mason’s 
headquarters, or at least under the 
care of the mason foreman. 

The same care must be used in issu- 
ing these stocks and in keeping the 
stock records accurate and up-to-date 
as is used with the regular supply- 
room stocks. In larger plants, each 
one of the shops just cited will have 
its own stock clerk who will cooperate 
with his foreman and with the stores- 
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ledger clerk in keeping correct records 


of all received and_ issued. 
Special care must be used with pipe- 


for in this shop par- 


stores 


shop materials, 
ticularly there is a great tendency to 
use all new stock for repair work in 
preference to using good second-hand 
material that would be entirely satis- 
factory if the men would but take the 
trouble to work it over. 


The Storekeeper 

What comprises the operating force 
of the correctly manned stock room? 
The man in charge is the storekeeper. 
In some plants this person is under 
purchasing 
plants he 
is independent of this official. The 


the supervision of the 


agent, while in other 


first arrangement would seem to 


be the better, since the two depart- 
related and 
must work together for highest effi- 
should be 
familiar with mill supplies and hard- 


ments are very closely 


ciency The storekeeper 


ware, and the more that he knows 
about the inside of the mill, its ma- 
chinery, and its processes, the more 
efficiently and more intelligently can 
He should 
be a man of order and of system. It 


he operate his department. 


is said that order is Heaven’s first 
law. It might well be that of the 
supply room also This phrase and 
the one “a place for everything and 


everything in its could very 


\ ocal 


place” 
advantageously be used as a 
all stock room 
morning on starting 


1 


work \ st rekeepe vho does not 


setting-up exercise lo! 


emploves each 


conduct his department in a manner 
consistent with the two foregoing pre- 
cepts can nevel be successful. 

should be 
should not 
patience on the part ol the textile 


The stor ekeeper 


diplo- 
matic, and resent im- 
foremen when supplies are not to be 
had when wanted. He must remem 
ber that probably these toremen are 
being called to account by their super 
intendents because all the machinery 
is not in operation, or because the 
delivery of products is delayed. They 
pass the responsibility on to the store 
keeper who, no doubt, is doing all in 


his power to obtain the desired ma 


terial his latter person will refer 
the matter in turn to the purchasing 
agent. In many cases, delays in ob 


taining materials is undoubtedly due 
. 


o the lack of a suitable order follow 


up system in the othce of the put chas 


ing agent \s we have already noted, 
he stock room 


primarily for serv 
ice, and it must render this as freely 
and as promptly as possible 


Storeroom Clerks 
Out in the storeroom proper there 


1] 


will be one or more receiving and 


delivery clerks. On the receiving end, 
the duties will be to receive all in 
coming stores, sign receipts for them, 
1] 


} ; 
open al L packages, check all 


and, at the same time, note that the 


amounts, 


condition and quality are what they 


should be The receiving clerk will 
also. distribute the stores to their 
proper places in the stockroom. When 
the consignment has been checked 


and inspected, a form blank will be 
filled out with such data as amount 
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Fig. 2. Open 


received, from whom received, and the 
This form will be 
sent to the stores-ledger clerk in the 


date of receipt. 


office of the storekeeper. 
clerk 


stores, and 


The delivery receives all 


orders for delivers all 
stores. He should make certain that 


all orders are properly signed by 
someone who has the authority to 
order stores, and he must require that 
the person who receives the materials 
sign his name on the order upon re- 
ceiving them. The order is retained 
by the further 


delivery clerk for 


record, as will be described further on 


in this article 


he delivery clerk 
must at all times keep in touch with 
the amount of stock on hand, and, as 
the predetermined minimum of any 
article is reached, he should forward 
a request for more material to the 
at the same time advis- 


ing him of the amount in stock. A 


storekeeper, 
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Steel Shelving 


special 
demand. 

The office force in the stores de- 
partment, in addition to the store- 
keeper, will consist of an order clerk 
and one or more stores-ledger clerks. 
The order clerk may well be a girl 
who is a stenographer and _ typist. 
She will make out all requisitions for 
materials, these requisitions to go to 
the purchasing agent. They are 
usually made out in triplicate, two 
copies being retained for the time in 
the storeroom office and the original 
being sent to the purchasing agent. 
When the material is received, one of 
been retained 
should be filled in with date of receipt 
and result of inspection, and then 
should be forwarded to the purchas- 


form may be used for this 


the copies that has 


ing agent, thus advising him that the 
The third 
copy is kept permanently in the store- 


goods have been received. 


keeper's files. 








Fig. 3. At the Top Is Shown a Stores-Ledger Card. At the Bottom Is the Reverse 
of the Same Card 
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Many of the larger mills use tabu 
lating machines in their accountin 
departments for making up a 
charges. Where such are used, tl 
order clerk usually is the person wi 
fills in the original data card showit 
the supplies delivered. This card gos 
to the tabulating clerk for record. 
separate card is used for every ord 
of stores given out. The card carri 
the class and code number of tl 
stores delivered, date of delivery 
amount issued, department to which 
was issued, unit price, and total valu 


Stores-Ledger System 

The stores-ledger clerks are pr 
ferably men who have served for 
time as receiving or delivery clerk 
in the. stock room proper. They ar 
for this familiar with th 
names of the stores of which they ar 
keeping the records, they know th: 
stock, and they can do their wor 
more rapidly and more intelligent) 
because of this. 


reason, 


Also, in case of ab 
sence for sickness or other reason of 
the receiving or delivery clerks, the) 
can take over the latters’ duties. Muc 
depends upon the accuracy of the 
work of the stores-ledger clerks. To 
them come the orders on which sup 
plies have been delivered. 

The deliveries are entered upon the 
stores-ledger cards, a typical form of 
which is shown in Fig. 3. Such a 
card is 934 x 6% in. As will be 
noted, it material received, 
delivered, and on hand, and also the 
department to which each delivery is 
charged. At the top of the card is 
entered the maximum and minimum 
amounts to be carried. This latter 
feature is an important one, for it 
enables the stores-ledger clerk to act 
as a check upon the delivery clerk 
When the amount on hand of any 
article minimum, the 
stores-ledger clerk notifies the store- 
keeper. 


shows 


reaches. the 


In the meantime, the latter 
should have received a requisition for 
more material from the delivery clerk, 
and, if he has not received this, he 
must investigate. The stores-ledger 
clerk enters the unit price and the 
total value of the material delivered 
upon the original order form, and then 
passes this to the order clerk for 
entering upon the tabulating card as 
previously described. 

Che stores-ledger card is a very in 
portant feature in the storeroom sj 
tem. From it can be obtained at any 
time the amount of stock on hand, the 
received during any 
period, the total 
livered for the period, and the depart 
ments to which the materials have 
been sent. 


total amount 


given amount ce 


Taking Inventory 
An important item in storeroot 
management is the taking of invet 
tory. This may be done by several 
methods and the result will be class 
according to the method used in < 
First there is the s 
called book inventory, which consists 


taining it. 


in ascertaining the amount of stock 
on hand as shown by the stores-ledget 


one 


‘} 
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car is. The result is not a satisfactory 
one and is liable to be quite inaccurate. 
Mistakes will be made in entering the 
deliveries on the cards, order -forms 
will be lost and the deliveries not 
entered, and the stores themselves 
have the habit (as do all inanimate 
and some animate objects) of dis- 
appearing without trace, so that the 
records as shown on the card will not 
give the true stock on hand. The 
book inventory may be said to be indi- 
cative but not reliable. 

The other type of inventory is 
called the physical inventory, and 
this in turn may be either occasional 
or conténuous. By physical inventory 
is meant the taking of stock by actual 
counting, weighing, or measuring 
each article of stock. By occasional 
is indicated the taking of this phy- 
sical inventory, annually or semi- 
annually for instance, to correspond 
with the closing of fiscal periods. In 
either case the stock must be taken 
in the space of a few days—a tre- 
mendous task in a large plant. A 
large force of employes must be used, 
and, in the rush and confusion due to 
men unfamiliar with the stock being 
employed in the work, many _in- 
accuracies will necessarily enter. 
Continuous Physical Inventory 

3etter than this is the continuous 
form of physical inventory. By this 
method, whenever the minimum is 
reached or closely approached in any 
material, the actual amount on hand 
(by count, weight, or measure) is 
taken and carefully checked with the 
amount as shown on the stores- 
ledger card. If there is a difference 
over or under, the record on the card 
is adjusted to make its amount on 
hand agree with the actual amount 
on hand, and credits or charges are 
made to the departments using the 
material as the facts may require. 
Thus the card stock is continuously 
being corrected and verified, and the 
accuracy thereof at any time is much 
closer than by any other means of 
inventory. In some storerooms, bin 
tags are used; and on these there is 
always a record of the exact amount 
of the article on hand. Such records 
however are subject to error, since 
the stock clerk may forget to change 
he bin tag in accordance with stock 
received or delivered. However, when 
used, it is indicative and helpful and 
oiten saves laborious counting or 
weighing. 

As an additional check on minimum 
stock, and to prevent the possibility 
ot being completely out of any article, 
some storekeepers have an auxiliary 
bin or compartment alongside the 
main bin for certain much-used and 
essential materials in which is kept 
an emergency supply. This is in 
addition to the regular stock and is not 
considered as being available for 
ral use or as an excuse for de- 
laying the ordering of new stock. It 
is purely an “emergency ration.” In 
n as the time approaches 


Rel 


many plants, 
for the closing of the fiscal period, 
stocks of all kinds will be kept lower 
than ordinarily, in order that inven- 
tory values may be low. 
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One of the duties which,the store- 
keeper should take personally upon 
himself is the following-up of orders 
which have not been received. Once 
a week at least, and more often if 
occasion demands, he should check 
over the unfilled orders and note those 
on which delivery has not been made. 
He should then notify the purchas- 
ing agent of these nondeliveries in 
order that the latter may in turn 
take the matter up with the firms to 
whom the orde€$ were sent. This is 
an important feature of the service 
which the storekeeper must render. 


Reduction of Waste 


There is another point, one that 
concerns the reduction of waste of 
materials, in which the storekeeper 
may render service. Some persons 
will invariably order more material 
for a job than will be required. 
There will be more or less left over, 
and these remainders are very apt to 
disappear before they can be used on 
another job, or they may be taken for 
personal use. Whatever may be the 
final disposition of such surplus, there 
is always a waste. In many cases it 
is impossible to know beforehand just 
how much material will be required. 
It is advisable in such cases that the 
storekeeper permit the material to be 
taken out on memorandum, and, after 
the job is completed, to allow any 
remainders to be returned and only the 
actual amount used to be charged. 
This plan means a little more clerical 
work perhaps, but it does lessen costs 
for supplies and it does reduce waste. 

There is an important item of 
salvage in connection with the man- 
agement of a storeroom which should 
not be overlooked, and that is the 
prompt return for credit of empty oil 
containers, acid carboys, wire cable 
reels, or any containers which have 
been charged against the plant and 
for which credit can be obtained upon 
their return in good condition, car- 
riage prepaid. Frequently there may 
be noted about a plant in various places 
discarded reels and containers of 
various types for which considerable 
amounts of money could be obtained 
if someone was interested enough to 
undertake the return. 


Results of Management 


There are several desirable and 
worthwhile results to be obtained, 
then, in the management and opera- 
tion of the ideal mill stock room, and 
all of these are possible regardless of 
whether the plant is small or large. 
These results may be summarized 

follows: first, service; second, 
tory control; and third, con- 
trol—that is, the prevention of waste 
and pilferage. Service means that 
production must not be hindered or 
delayed and that cooperation to the 
utmost with the manufacturing de- 
partments be the storekeeper’s aim. 
Inventory control means the de- 
termining of maximum and minimum 
stocks, a suitable system of orders 
for stores, a well arranged and 
properly administered stock room, 
and, most important of all, an accurate 
and therefore dependable stores- 


inven- 
stores 


ledger system for tabulating receipts, 
deliveries, and amounts on_ hand. 
Stores control will, as stated, prevent 
waste and pilferage of supplies. 

It is undoubtedly true that many 
plant managers fail to give the stock 
room the importance that it merits. 
They install and carry on elaborate 
systems of money accounting ethat 
will check down to the very last cent 
as long as the values are in the form 
of cash or financial accounts, but, 
when the money is transformed into 
supplies, the strict accounting ends. 
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Supplies and stores cost money— 
much money since the war—so why 
not keep them under strict account- 
ability? We hear much today in all 
businesses about the budget system; 
and such systems, when based upon 
reliable data, are no doubt of much 
value. <A reliable system of budget- 
ing, so far as the mill supply room is 
concerned, demands an intelligent in- 
ventory control of the supplies— 
another reason for the maintenance of 
a properly administered storeroom as 
has just been described. 


Process Steam Needs Kquipment 





Calls 


for 


Better 


Knowledge 


and Technique—Effect of Air 
By Morris A, Hall 


ETWEEN the low pressures for 

heating (extending from ro lbs. 
downward) and the high pressures for 
producing power (extending from 250 
Ibs. upward) there is a third field, 
almost as large as either of the other 
two. 

The analysis of pressures and tem- 
peratures, as well as the breadth and 
scope of this field, indicate that it is 
distinguished by its 
distinctive pressures, and apparatus or 
equipment designed wholly and ex- 
clusively for the use of steam at these 
intermediate pressures. This field is 
the use of steam at pressures between 
10 and 100 (or 150) lbs. 


own problems, 


Process Steam 


Because steam within this middle 
range, neither high nor low by present 
day understanding, is used so much in 
various industrial and non-industrial 
processes, the comprehensive term of 
steam is used to describe 
and explain it. 

Within textile mills large quantities 
of steam are required for process 
purposes. These extend through the 
whole range of mill work, and include 
steam for dryers (to 8 lbs.), slashers 
and dressers, plate and rotary presses, 


“process” 


worsted backwashers and comb steam 
chests, cloth dryers (to 45 Ibs.), dry 


rooms for yarn, carbonizing dryers 


(to 8o Ibs.), calenders for cotton 
goods, polishers for thread, twine, 
etc., cloth washers, tenter frames (to 


30 Ibs.), dye tubs and dyeing ma- 
chines, scouring bowls for wool, crab- 
bing machines, starch and size cook- 
ing, soapers, bleaching kiers (to 25 
Ibs.), jacket kettles, and other heating 
and preheating processes; also for the 
heating of rooms containing processes 
which require careful temperature and 
humidity control. 

An examination of methods and 
equipment for handling steam at these 
process pressures shows that they have 
tended to lag behind the standards 
maintained in heating or low-pressure 
and power or high-pressure practices. 


Problems Classified 
Recently, 
heating 


research engineers in the 
industry have begun to as- 
semble the components of this newer 
field, classify them into proper logical 
groups, and study the problems in- 
volved. Heating engineers have taken 
the lead in this—which was logical, 
since the problems were Closely akin 
(Continued on page 65) 
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The Widening Field of the Diesel kngine 


Includes the Textile Industry 





Description of Modern Two-Cycle Diesel—Textile 
Installations — Speedier and Lighter Engines 


HE last few 
many 


years have seen 
interesting developments 

in Diesel engines and a rapid 

widening of the field of appli- 
cation of this type of prime mover. 
Thousands of interesting applications 
have been made which have demon- 
strated that the Diesel engine will 
produce a horsepower hour with a 
fuel and lubricating oil cost of ap- 
proximately one-half cent, or a kilo- 
watt hour for approximately three- 
[ With labor and 
other charges added, the total power 
than 1c per 


quarters of a cent. 


cost seldom is 
kilowatt hour. 
lextile mills are among the indus- 


more 


trial plants which have been adopting 
The experience of 
Brawer Paterson, N. J., in 
the use of a Fairbanks-Morse Diesel 
for their silk mill at Weissport, Pa., 
what 


this engine. 
Bros. of 


idea of 
these 


gives a good may be 


expected from installations. 


This particular mill is equipped 
with machines for throwing. silk 
crepe | he engine dt ives 8,000 spin- 


Che aver 
4,350 lbs. of silk per 
month of 572 hours. In addition to 
furnishing power for spindles, the 
engine drives a 10-kw. dynamo which 
lights the mill 
averaged $950 per month, making the 


dles from belting shafting 
age output is 


Former electric bills 


direct power cost per pound of thrown 
crepe 21.8c. 


Cost of Diesel 


The total direct cost of operating 
the 180-hp. engine per month for the 
: Chis 
includes fuel oil, lubricating oil, cool- 
ing water, 
a power cost per pound of thrown silk 


same production averages $275 


and gasoline. This makes 


of 6.3c with Diesel power. The sav- 
ing per pound is, 
$675 per month with 


therefore, 15.5c¢ or 

a production of 
This amounts to 
$8,100 per year of twelve months. 

In addition to this, there was found 
to be a saving in attendance in the 
mill, after the installation of the 
Diesel plant. As the Diesel gives a 
steadier speed condition than did the 
motors, one operator can attend to a 
Also, 
it frequently happened with the motor 
plant that the power would go off 
during electrical storms, thus causing 
a great deal of trouble to the operators 


4,350 Ibs. of silk. 


greater number of machines. 


as well as a severe loss in production, 
and a poor result in the silk. 

No regular operator is used to care 
for the Diesel plant. The superin- 
tendent of the mill starts the Diesel 
on Monday morning and stops it on 
A very small por- 
tion of one man’s time is spent in 


ig at the supply of 


Saturday noon. 


periodically looki: 


lubricating oil, fuel oil, and cooling 
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The 180-Hp. Diesel at the Plant of Brawer Bros. Silk Mill at Weissport, Pa. 


water. The balance, and major por 
tion of this man’s time is spent en- 
tirely on duties in the mill and not 
pertaining to the Diesel engine. 
Silent Operation 

mill is situated 
from several homes in a resi- 
dential district. The standard exhaust 
system is used in conjunction with a 
Maxim silencer, and not the faintest 
sound of any kind can be heard from 
the exhaust in dead quiet surround- 
ings except for the noise of the spin- 


The 


street 


dles in the mill. 
[wo other important silk mills in 
this territory which are operated by 


Fairbanks-Morse 


Diesels are the 


across the 


Emaus Silk Co. at Emaus, Pa., and 
the Perkasie Silk Co. at Perkasie, Pa. 
he Emaus mill is equipped with a 
[8o-hp. engine, and the Perkasie mill 
with a 240-hp. unit. Both units have 
been giving very satisfactory service. 
Woolen Mill 

Another type of textile mill which 
has adopted the Diesel engine is the 
woolen mill. This class of applica- 
tion is represented by the plant of the 
Melville Woolen Co. at Sykesville, 
Md., 240-hp. unit is in 
operation, and by the plant of the 
Moniteau Woolen Mills at California, 
Mo., where another 240-hp. unit is 
used. 


where a 





The 240-Hp. Diesel Which Operates the Plant at the Melville Woolen Co. at 
Sykesville, Md. 


The following is a letter from Mr, 


John C. Melville of the Melville 
Woolen Co., which gives an idea as 
to the service from this particular 
engine: 

Writes Mr. Melville, “We have 
used approximately 30,000 gals. of 
standard Diesel oil at a cost of 9'%c 
per gallon, delivered in our storag 


tank, since the installation of the en- 
gine last August. 

“This engine has been in operation 
24 hrs. a day, five days a week, and 
five hours each Saturday. 

“When this engine had been in 
operation 2,130 hrs., we found that we 
had used approximately 17,156 gals. 
of fuel oil at a cost of $1,629.82, giv- 
ing us a cost per hour of operation at 
full load of 76.58c, and a daily con- 
sumption for a 24-hr. day of 194 gals. 
ot oil. 

“We did not take account of the 
amount of lubricating oil, as we did 
not think it was excessive. We use 
Autoline No. 4 in this engine and buy 
it under contract at 63c per gallon less 
discounts for quantity used. 

“We are manufacturers of woolens, 
taking our raw materials through pro- 
cesses of dyeing, carding, spinning, 
weaving, and finishing. Our products 
are dress goods, suitings, overcoat- 
ings, and cloakings. 

“Our equipment consists of 72 
looms, and all other machinery neces- 
sary to operate a plant of this size.” 
Higher Speed and Lighter Weight 

Most of the developments in Diesel 
engines had been in connection with 
the largest sizes and not so much at- 
tention had been given the smaller 
units until during the past year, when 
a number of higher-speed, lighter- 
weight Diesel engines were brought 
out. These place the Diesel engine on 
a competitive basis with the gasoline 
engine in these similar sizes. There 
are so many places where the power 
problem can be solved by a self-con- 
tained prime mover in ratings from 
about 30 hp. and up that these new 
developments are of decided interest. 

A new line of higher-speed and 

lighter-weight Diesels in ratings from 
30 to 180 hp. illustrates this new trend 
in the power field.* The accompany- 
ing cross section through one of these 
engines shows the simplicity of the 
modern Diesel engine in a very strik- 
ing way. In this engine the fuel oil 
is injected into the combustion space 
above the cylinder proper by means 
of a plunger pump which is driven by 
a cam mounted on a shaft running 
along the side of the engine about 
half way up. This shaft is driven by 


means of gears from the main crauk 

*We are indebted to Fairbanks, Morse & 
for this description of their equipment i 
for much of the other data contained in this 
article. 
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iit. One of these plunger pumps 
required for each cylinder. 
ie fuel is sprayed through a 
zie located at the top of the cylin- 
ind the injection of the fuel is 
ed so that it enters the combustion 
iber at about the time the piston 
hes the top of its stroke. 


Ignited by Compression 


ow, the big difference between the 
soline engine and the Diesel engine 


he fact that the Diesel engine ig- 


tes the charge of fuel oil by the heat 

compression. The compression 
ressure in a Diesel engine—that is, 
e pressure of the air at the top of 

cylinder when the piston is in its 
chest position—is about 500 Ibs. per 
In the gasoline engine this 
pressure is about 50 Ibs per sq. in. 





s In. 


\When the air is suddenly compressed 

500 lbs. the temperature rises to 
pproximately 1,000° F. 

When the fuel in the combustion 
chamber above the cylinder proper is 
ignited by the heat of the highly com- 
pressed air, the fuel charge begins to 
burn and the burning gases expand 
out into the cylinder, driving the pis- 
ton down. The combustion of the fuel 
is not -rapid, as it is in the case of the 
vasoline engine. There is no explo- 
sive action, but rather a slow burn- 
ing of the fuel so that the action is 
more nearly like that of steam in a 
steam engine. 

rhe piston moves down and first 
uncovers the edge of the exhaust port, 
and the burned gases expand into the 
exhaust manifold. \s the piston 
moves on a slight distance further, it 
uncovers the air inlet port, and the 
air in the crank case which has been 
slightly compressed by the downward 
movement of the piston now flows up 
through this air inlet port and blows 
out the remaining burned gases. The 
cylinder is now charged with a fresh 
supply of air, the piston begins to 
move upward closing the air inlet and 
exhaust ports, and the cycle is re- 
As the piston moves up, a 
new supply of fresh air is drawn 
through the valves in the crank case. 

This is all there is to the operation 
of a modern, two-cycle, airless injec- 
tion Diesel engine. There are, how- 
ever, other types of Diesel engines, 
such as the four-cycle air-injection 
type. The four-cycle engine requires 
both inlet and exhaust The 

injection Diesel requires the use of 
high-pressure air for atomizing the 
tuel oil. 


peated. 


valves. 


Small Generating Set 
For the first time, a full Diesel 
engine alternating-current generating 
set has been recently made available in 

as small as 36 kw. Since this 
small engine is just as efficient as the 

e Diesel engine, the small generat- 

set makes it possible for the power 

who has a comparatively small 

to get the same economy as the 
zest users of Since this 
sel engine is a self-contained unit, 
installation is as simple as that of 
isoline engine. 
here direct current is desired, 
se engines are equipped with a 


power. 
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This Cross Section of a 15-Hp. Cylinder Diesel Engine Operating at 800 R.P.M. 
Illustrates the Working Parts of the Diesel Engine 


ball-bearing direct-current generator. 


The resulting unit is very compact, as 


shown by the fact that a 40-kw. gen 
erating set of this type requires a 
floor space of only 2 ft. 9 in. by & ft. 
1¥¢ in. 


A Diesel engine of the type illus 


I 
trated is almost automatic in its opera- 


tion. The lubricating system is en 
tirely automatic and requires practic 
ally no attention. Every part of the 
engine is lubricated by streams of oil 
forced under pressure by means of a 


pump or a mechanical lubricator 


Burns Low-Grade Fuel 


The big advantage of the Diesel 
engine is the low fuel cost. It is 
readily seen that the higher the com 
pression, the higher the generating 
temperature and hence the more com 
plete is the burning of the fuel. It is 
for this reason that the Diesel engine 
much 
gasoline engine. 


is so more efficient than the 
The gasoline engine 
not only requires a higher grade of 
fuel, but, since it burns it much less 
efficiently than does the Diesel engine, 
it requires a great deal more fuel. 
Fuel for Diesel engines can be pur- 
chased for from 3 to &c per gal., de 
pending on the locality and the quan 


tity which is bought. 


Flexible ¢ )perat ion 


\t one time the Diesel engine was 
not as flexible in operation as Was Its 
Diesel il 
both 


gasoline engine will. The 


lustrated is equipped = with 


manual and governor control. 

hese engines are started with com- 
pressure of about 
which is supplied by a small 


pressed air at a 
250 Ibs y 
air compressor and 
The start instantly 
and the starting of the largest Diesel 


stored in = small 
tanks engines 
engine is easier than the starting of 
an automobile engine. 


Process Steam Equipment 


(Continued from page 61) 


to those of low-pressure heating and 
1 installations the en- 
with both 
low pressures for heating and inter- 
mediate 


since in many 


gineers have had to work 
pressures for process ap- 
paratus 

In the study of steam utilization it 
is convenient to break the 
into parts: 
distribution, and use. 


subject 


down three generation, 
There is no 


about 


particular problem 


process steam generation be 


cause high-pressure generating plants 








A 35-Kw. Alternating-Current Diesel Engine Generating Set Operating at 720 R.P.M. 


al 





and Equipped With Direct-Connected Exciter 
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competitor the gasoline engine 
latest Diesels are greatly improved in 
tl ] 


until throttle 
much the same wav that 


this respect they wi 
down in 


are suitable, reducing valves provid 


+} — 1 

the desired lowet 
baat | ‘ 

lariv, the matter ot use pre 


1 
sents little difficulty. It is tied rather 


Ing pressures 
simi 


closely to the design ot the steam 
using apparatus in question. Design 
ers Of process-steam equipment have 
heer eee ] ] 1] 
een successtul working along well 


defined lines. 


Distribution Not Simple 


\ 


When we turn to process-steam di 
ribution or circulation, we find a dit 
terent condition Use have been 
lett to shift for tl emselves \lethods 
ot msuring complete, correct circula 
tion at these intermedi ite pressures 
they have had to work out iu their 
OWN Ways Manufacturers of ma 
chinery using process steam have not 
always been able to call in steam 
specialists for working out their 


ad 
ropiems, 


I 

Heating engineers have long known 
that satisfactory and efficient steam 
distribution depends largely upon pro 
Vision tor positive removal from ap 
paratus and pipe lines of air and 
water of condensation on the one 
hand, and 


preventing the escape of 


steam or water containing unused 
heat on the other. 
hose who have given the closest 


attention to these matters say that the 
importance of free and continuous dis 
ch irge of air from the interior of the 
apparatus has not been, and even now 
is not fully appreciated. It 


steam 


being, 
into. the compartments 
when the equipment is cold and must 
be discharged before full 


leaks 


operating 
efficiency can be realized. 

lhe more quickly this discharge can 
be accomplished the sooner will the 
apparatus reach its maximum output. 
In some cases air continues to enter 
the apparatus, carried over in mixture 
with the steam. It is a poor medium 
for the transmission of heat and so 
long as it exists within the apparatus 
in air-bound pockets or in mixture 
with the steam, will reduce the poten- 
tlal output. The effect of 


mixture on the rate of 


such air 
trans 
mission is shown in the accompanying 
chart. 


steam 


The general analysis of the problem 
of handling process steam is put for 
ward in the hope that it will stimulate 
further study 


designing, 


along these lines by 
testing, and operating 


engineers 


Cabinet Members Invited to 
Address Southern Power Body 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN four secre 


President Coolidge’s 


taries ot 


cabinet 


have been invited to come to Chat 
tanooga to address the meeting ot the 
Southern Appalachian Power Confer- 
ence, which meets Oct. 13-15, it 
announced this week by 


R. Preston, of 


Was 
President T. 
the conference. 
Work, 
and Jardine have been sent invitations 
and members of the 


Secretaries Hoover, Davis 
conference are 
very hopeful that they will be able to 
come. 
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There’s Twice 


the Business ... in the South 


Latest Government figures of cotton spindle activity f 
show Southern mills operated a total of 22 billion spindle hours while 
New England mills’ total was only 11 billion for the same period. 


Here are the actual figures: (first 4 months, 1927) vant 








January . . . . 5,907,425,034 
February 


March ... . . 6,099,379,075 


Southern Mills New England Mills 


2.740,101,446 
2.666.870,055 
3.170,.076.656 


9,295,420,704 





\, | April 5,654,797,564 2,840,946,549 
ce ———— 
i 22,557,022,377 11,417,994,706 
2 
L \ a 
w _* saatiieiniiaaa Southern mills operated at 140% of capacity, 
| cneeeeernn ceo ee 7 while New England Mills were doing only 74%. £ 
a 3 J That tells the story of where the cotton mill 
~ . —~* machinery and supplies business is today. 
- = ss . 


I. it reasonable, is it logical, is it 
economically sound for any supply in- 
dustry to be located a thousand miles 


from the majority of its customers? 


Is it excusable, on any rational 
grounds, for any industry to fly in the 


face of economic laws? 


Is it possible for such an industry to 
survive when its chief customers are 
forced to pay for long freight-hauls, to 


bear delay and poor service? 


The fifteen railroad lines that radiate 
from Atlanta cover the Southern textile 
market overnight. Your shipments are 
short, your selling-travel is a matter of 
hours, instead of days, when your sales- 


men work out of Atlanta. 


Send for this Booklet 
The actual experiences of nation- 
ally-known concerns in Atlanta, 
and a thoughtful review of this 
city’s many vital advantages as an 
industrial location. Sent free. 





ATLANTA 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 


When your sales department recog- 
nizes the need for a move to Atlanta, let 
your production department come here 
and investigate the facts. They will find 
tremendous economy in such vital fae- 
tors as labor, raw materials, taxes, power, 
building costs and many others. 


a a « 


The Atlanta Industrial Bureau will 
gladly lay the full facts before you, ana- 
lyzing conditions on the basis of your 
requirements. The utmost secrecy will 
surround this investigation, and you may 
write in full confidence. The Bureau 
reports are rendered entirely without 


charge or obligation. 


Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


1953 Chamber of Commerce 








Modern Methods for Storing and Dispensing Oils 
in the Textile Mill 





Oils Kept Clean and Free from Grit—Checking 


up on il Consumption — Savings Possible 
I Oil © I 


ROPER lubrication in the tex- 
tile industry is a subject which 
requires much thought, as the 
many types of machines used 
in the various operations make neces- 
sary the use of several kinds of lubri- 
cants ranging from light oils to heavy 


Fig. 1. 


In some branches of the in- 
lustry special oils are used for fiber 
lubrication in addition to the various 
lubricants required for machinery. 
Proper lubrication is very important, 
and equally important is the proper 
storing and handling of the oils. Each 

should be easily available, and all 
il must be kept free from impurities 
| dirt. The accumulation of grit 
in lubricating oil has long been a 
trouble, but with modern 
systems this has 


PTeases. 











uurce OT 
storage 


been 
largely overcome. 


Equipment in General 
Due to the number of different con- 
ns existing in the various mills, 
is impossible to describe a system 
would exactly suit individual 
urements. Each case is a problem 
itself and requires a special layout 
equipment to meet all demands. 
However, we shall try to explain in 
general the equipment which could be 

ised to advantage. 

most mills, the various oils are 
a special storeroom which en- 
ill oils to be easily handled and 
the supply to be constantly 
ecked. Each lubricant should be 
| in an individual tank on which 
me of the contents is plainly 
In order to conserve space, 
nks should be placed side by 


ind the battery should be 












with a barrel track. Oils 
ially shipped in drums or bar- 
hich can be readily emptied 
e side With the aid of a 
icle was prepared by engineers f 
Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
ks, and other equipment 
oil, gasoline, ser 
“ nseed turpentine, alco etc 
tacturers oil-filtration t 
ating systems power plants 





Battery of Oil Tanks 


chain hoist and a special cradle, the 
contents of the drums can be easily 
emptied into their respective tanks. 
Fig. 1 shows such a battery of tanks 
and illustrates the manner in which 
the oil barrel is brought into position 
for emptying into a tank. 


Each tank should 
have a gauge to 
show at all times 
the quantity in the 
tank. Each tank 
should be equipped 
with a self-measuring pump to facili- 
tate the withdrawal of the oil and to 
prevent the accumulation of dirt and 
grit. The ease with which the daily 
supply of oil withdrawn 
through a pump eliminates the open 
container, which picks up dirt, grit, 
and other impurities. When it is 
desirable to keep an accurate check of 


Fig. 2. 


can be 


the oil used by any one department, 
the pump should be equipped with a 
recording meter. 


In certain departments much greater 
quantities of oil are used than in 
others. The central storehouse is 
often located some distance away, and 
a considerable time is sus 
tained in securing a supply of lubri- 
cant. In order to facilitate 


loss ot 


matters 





Departmental Storage Unit in a Cotton Mill 


in this respect, it is best to keep a 
supply of the grades of oil that are 
used most close to the point at which 
Several kinds of 
equipment are available for this pur- 
pose, depending on the kind of oil and 
the quantity ordinarily 
tainers of the type Fig. 2 
have been found very useful for this 


they are to be used. 


used. Con- 


shown at 


purpose. 


Highly Combustible Oils 
The 


maintenance department is a 











Fig. 4. Meter Which Measures 
All Liquid Flowing Through It 


part of every mill, and in many mills 
all painting is done by this depart- 
ment. In such mills where consider- 
able painting is done and in which 
the paints are mixed, it will be found 
of advantage to keep the oil, turpen- 
tine, etc., in individual tanks with self- 





Fig. 3. Type of Tank Used for Paint Oils 


measuring pumps These raw ma- 
terials must be kept clean and away 
from the danger of fire, and the old 
method of storing such oils in drums 
or barrels with stop-cocks for with- 
drawing the contents is dangerous to 
say the least. Saturated floors, rags, 
and drip cans standing around often 
combustion which 


cause spontaneous 


frequently results in great damage. 


The tank used by many for storing 
and dispensing combustible paint-oils 


is shown at Fig. 3. 
Both animal and vegetable oils are 


used in considerable quantities in 
woolen mills for scouring and lubri- 
cating the wool. These are often pur- 
lots, the 


shipped either in barrels, drums, or 


chased in car oil being 


tank cars. Such oils, when received, 
tanks, 
underground, 
situated inside or outside the building 


must be properly stored in 


either above ground ot 


It is but natural 
that all tanks should be leak proof and 


as the case may be 


rust-resisting All tanks made for 
this purpose are tested, and every pre- 
caution is taken to make them tight 
by riveting and welding, or by rivet- 
ing and soldering to make all seams 
leakproof 
Measuring Quantities Used 

In some mills, oil-burning furnaces 
are used tor steam power and tor 
eating. In such cases it is verv im 
portant that the fuel oil be properly 


stored, and precautions be taken to 


prevent fire. It is also often desirable 
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Low Freight Rates 
From Columbia, S. C. 


Two direct lines to the six 
Great South Atlantic Seaports 


\ 7 o 


\ | / 4 
CAROLINA 





Columbia is the only Southern city having two direct lines 
of transportation to each of the 6 South Atlantic seaports 
3 of these ports are less than 200 miles away. 


As a distributing center Columbia js ideal. It is within 312 
hours of any point in the state. There are sixty passenger 
trains daily providing transportation to all points of the 
country. 


The port of Charleston is but 129 miles distant and fast 
freight service from Columbia connects with boats to other 
seaports and foreign countries. 


Augment these advantages with abundant and constant 
power—ninety-nine per cent American-born labor—a legis- 
lative attitude of friendliness, and you have in Richland 
County a concentration of manufacturing elements upon 
which profitable production depends. 





lax Exemption for five years. 


September 3, 1927 


Represents 
Columbia S. C. 
and 
Richland County 


B. F. TAYLOR 
Member American 
Institute of 


Chemical Engineers 


B. F. Taylor, who is a member 
of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers represents 
Columbia and Richland 
County. His findings may 
prove profitable to those con- 
templating the South. 


WRITE FOR SURVEY 


A general survey of manufac- 
turing conditions is available 
and a specific survey will be 
made for those executives 


whose needs may require it. 





New Industries Commission 


of Richland County — 
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to seep a check of the amount of oil 
consumed daily. A meter has been 
this purpose, and, 
where checking is desired, may be in- 
sta ed in the supply line. 


developed for 
The liquid 
use is actually measured by displace- 
ment, and not by flow. Amounts 
usel at any time may be ascertained 
by consulting the meter. Fig. 4 shows 
of this meter, which 
finds a large use where liquids are 
purchased in large quantities and are 


an installation 


used in large volumes. 
lequate facilities for properly 
handling and storing oil pay for them- 


selves many times over. 
hazard is in 


Reduction of 
itself a very con- 
siderable item, and added to this is the 
fact that machinery properly lubri- 
cated with the and clean oil 
gives many more years of service with 


nre 


correct 


a much smaller expense of mainten- 
ance and repair. As mentioned before, 
oils which are used in large quantities 
should be stored close to the scene of 
operations for reasons which are ap- 
parent. Not only does this save time 
but it prevents under- or over-lubrica- 


tion, as is often the case when the 
supply is not easily accessible. If 
machines are not. sufficiently lubri- 


cated, friction causes the machine to 
the pull is often so great that the 
threads 


lag 
fine used in textiles become 
broken, resulting in losses in time and 
production. Over-lubrication produces 
quite as undesirable results, a note- 
worthy example being on the spinning 
frame. Should the fast-moving parts 
be over-lubricated here, splashing will 
result, causing oil stains on the thread 
or yarn. 


Psychology Plays a Part 

It is a human tendency to use con- 
veniences placed at our disposal and 
to overlook them when they are not 
readily at hand. When a mill pro- 
cures conveniences to overcome cer- 
tain troubles, this fact is clearly im- 
pressed upon the machine operators, 
who are looked upon to do all in their 
power to eliminate the cause by tak- 
ing advantage of all such conveniences 
placed at their disposal. 


6 s} 


Figs. 5 and 
the contrast between the old 
od of storing and dispensing oil 


OW 
met] 
and the method with modern equip- 
ment 

When purchasing equipment for the 
storing and handling of oils, there are 
seve important factors to be taken 


TEXTILE 


into consideration. Among them the 

following predominate: 
(1) Amount equipment 

in labor, time,.and money 
(2) Durability of equipment 


will 


save 


WORLD 


> 


(3) Responsibility of manufacturer 


of equipment. 


(4) Service, even atter the equip 


ment has been bought and installed 


Atomic Hydrogen Welding 





Thin Sheets 


and 


Alloys 


W elded—Welds Are Ductile 


hydrogen welding — the 


ton 
process by means. of 
hitherto unweldable metals 


melted and fused without the slightest 


which 


. } 
Can pe 


trace of oxidation, and by which 
welding can be performed in some 
cases on metals as thin as the paper 
on which this is printed—has been 


made practicable by the use of equip 
ment the 
Co. 


the 


This process, 


placed on market by 


General Electric 


gas, and in so doing liberate an enor 


mous amount of heat so that unusually 
etfective welding temperatures can be 
obtained. 

Since atomic hydrogen is a 


power 
ful 


reducing agent, it 


reduces any 
oxides which might otherwise form 
on the surface of the metal \lloys 


containing chromium, aluminum, silt 
con, or manganese can thus be welded 


without fluxes and without surface 





Fig. 1. 


making possible the welding of many 
special alloys and the production of 
ductile welds in iron and steel, is the 
result of conducted by Dr. 
Irving Langmuir of the General Elec 
tric research laboratory. 

In brief, 


research 


this method utilizes the 
passage of a 
through 


trodes. 


stream of hydrogen 


an arc between 
The heat of breaks 
up the hydrogen molecules into atoms. 
These combine again a short distance 


two elec 


the are 


beyond the arc into molecules of the 


Operator Working 


With New Welding Outfit 


oxidation. 

; x 
h trials, extending 
many months, 


Klectric 


Vhoroug 
period ot were 


in the General shoy 
introducing the new equipment 
apparatus, as finally designed, repre 


sents the result of 


continual experi 


mentation and research. 
Equipment and Operation 
The welding outfit 
following: (1) a single-phase t1 


for 


ans 


formet converting the voltage of 


a 60-cvele source of power to one 





Old Method of Handling Oil. Oily 
Floors, Danger from Fire, Leaks, and Losses Fig. 6. Nen 
Result {ccurate, 





lethod of 
No 


Handling 
Leaks, and No Losse 


suitable for 


over a 
made 
ps before 


lhe 


consists of the 
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the welding equipment; 


(2) a specially designed, variable re 
actor to provide the proper welding 
current and voltage tor different 


work, and 





Fig. 2. Thin Metal Sheet Welded by 
Atomic Hydrogen Method 
torch by means of which the actual 


work of welding is pertormed. 
While the principle of 
involved in the de 


operation 1s 


he same as tha 


sign announced by the General Elec 
tric research laboratory i vear ago, 
the mechanical and electrical design 
has been much improved. The torch 
consists of a holder supporting two 
tungsten wire electrodes, the electric 


conductors connecting these electrodes 


to the reactor, and the tubing for the 


hvdrogen gas. Each electrode is sup 


ported inside a nozzle through which 


the hvdrogen ¢ 


eas is forced out around 
the electrode The combination § of 
electrodes and nozzles is set at an 


ingle and the distance between elec 


trodes, or are length, and also the 
flow of gas, are readily adjustable 


he 


through 


and 
heavily in 


electric conductors to 


the torch are 





Fig. 3. 
Welded Plate 
Safety-Razor Blade. 
Top; Razor Blade at Bottom 


Microphotograph of Edges of 
Shown at Fig. 2, and 


Welded Plate at 


ulated, and, when welding ceases, the 
elding circuit automatically 1m 
terrupted until such time as the opet 
to r idy to eld igain vhen Lie 
uit utomatically restored n 

oO { 1 the usu et 1 or ele 

( ¢ ¢ ! ll t 
er t thre 

‘ ; f 
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4 Spindles 


are the busiest of all! 


OUTH CAROLINA again led 
the nation in June with 352 
average active spindle hours per 
spindle—7!4% ahead of the nearest 






ocean 
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In the heart of this territory is now being 
constructed the gigantic Saluda Deve'op- 


competing Southern state -— 73% 
ahead of the best in New England! 


An idle spindle earns no dividends. 
Activity is centering in the South— 
and in the South, South Carolina 
stands pre-eminent. 


Cotton manufacturers in the terri- 
tory served by the Broad River 
Power Company are favored by 
skilled labor, low costs, efficient 
trunk line transportation, raw ma- 
terials immediately at hand, and 
soft, sand hill water. To this im- 
portant textile section we furnish 
dependable power in abundance— 
both steam and hydro-generated— 


ment, to generate 200,000 horsepower. at reasonable rates. 
Write to our Industrial Development Division 
for facts compiled by competent engineers. 


Broad River Power Company 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


LUIULES PANTIE PETTITTE ELE TEE ETN ENTTT TOT ET LER LITEE TCT eNEETE NESE TIDE TEE ENP ENETELT EET EEE rey 


50 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
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vided with coils connected in series 
with the electrodes of the welding 
torch. The amount of welding cur- 
and voltage is governed by the 

ible armature which changes the 
gap of the magnetic circuit and 
efore the reactance. This arma- 

is normally biased to an open 
position, and, upon a flow of current 
through the eoils of the reactor, is 
attracted to a closed position that 
iy be determined by means of a 
handle and a_ suitable mechanism. 
When the are is struck, the armature 
automatically assumes the closed posi- 
tion and remains there until welding 
ceases, when it automatically resumes 
the normal position of maximum air 


La 


Making Edge Welds 
In making edge welds, the metal to 
be welded is melted under the heat of 
ie are but, when it is necessary to 
ld additional metal, a filler rod must 





Fig. 4. Welded Steel Plate Punched in 
Three Places to Show Ductility of 
Weld Made by Atomic Hydrogen 
Fabric 


be used and fed into the are in much 
he same manner as is followed in the 


linary gas-welding process. 

lhe new equipment is so far being 
irketed for operation from 60-cycle, 
circuits and is 
for ordinary 


ngle-phase only, 


mmended use on 


tals of less than 14 in. in thickness, 
or on hitherto unweldable metals of 
‘ater thickness. Metals having a 
of but 10 mils can easily 
and little doubt is expressed 
work as thin 
(about the thickness of ordi- 

writing paper) can be welded. 
because the 

nitrides from the weld made by 


*kness 
be welded, 
t, in some cases, 


as 
of absence of oxides 
process, it is particularly adapta 
to the welding of special alloys 
so tar not weldable by other methods, 

also makes a strong, smooth, and 
ld on ordinary iron and steel 
Inasmuch as pure chromium, 


tile we 


el, copper, aluminum, silver, and 
and tl 
and 
San be 


eir alloy s—not to 
the common 


melted without oxida- 


more 


is expected that new possi- 
be opened in such weld- 
uthough the field of application 
een but partly studied. 
Gavitt Mfg. Co., West Brookfield, 
which recently purchased a four 
building on Central St., Brook- 
Mass., completed removal of 
uipment to the new quarters and 
1 operations there. Additional 
ers have also been installed, increas- 
the total number of 
ited to 300. E. T. 
and L. E. 


has 


braiders 
Gavitt is 
Gavitt, treasurer. 


now 
pres- 
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Weaving Linen Hose Fabries” 





Special Looms Used to Weave This Heavy Tubing- 


Two 


Layouts for Hose Fabrics 
By Fritz Hiller 


OVEN ot 
fabrics requiring a special loom. 
The type of loom used generally has 
a solid and compact framework and, 
as far as operation is concerned, re- 
minds one of the fabric 
ribbon loom. While many strips of 
woven fabric can be produced at the 
same time on the latter, on the hose 
loom only one strip of a woven tub- 
ing barely 4 in. in width be 
made. 
The fabric in question is intended 


hose is one those 


narrow 


or 


can 
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Progression 


of Design, Position of 


Hose 


for use as a water or fire hose and 


in thickness strength 
cording to the requirements of 


varies and ac 
the 
A hose which must stand 
high pressures will have to be differ- 
ent in and 
pressure. The 


pressure hose must be very carefully 


hose user. 


structure material from 


a hose for low high 


manufactured, hence long experience 
is required in the selection of the ma 


terial and details of construction. 
Heavy Looms Used 
To make fire hose, a loom with 
double beat-up and heavy _ picker- 
stick motion must be used. These 


looms are of very heavy construction 
and are used for so-called “handmade 
hose’—an imitation of a fabric which 
as a rule is best made by hand. 
Mills twist yarn 
frequently not twist the fill 
hard enough, hence it is 


which their own 


do ing 


very difficult 
to beat it up closely. The hose con 
sequently is less compact and gives 
trouble in subsequent testing. With 
a hard-twisted yarn, beaten up sufh 
ciently, the fabric becomes very Col 
pact. Linen fibers, when soaked 
swell and give a very tight and close 
weave; hence, before shippi1 the 
hose fabrics, it is advisable to steam 
* Translated from the German by Theodore 
Burkhardt. With James W. Cox, Jr., textil 
engineer and specialist, 320 Broadway, New 


York. 





them. Only by careful and proper 
preparation of the yarn and an expert 
finishing of the fabric can satisfac 
tory results be obtained. 

There are two types of looms which 
may be used for the better grades of 
hose fabrics —a light and a heavy 
loom. The lighter does not 
work with double beat-up and can 
be used for all fabrics up to 14 in. 
not, 
have a positive shuttle motion oper- 


loom 


reed space. It can, as well 


as 


ated by a rack and pinion. The heavy 


Jin 


/) 
J) |7RA) 


Pick in Shed, and Cross Section of 
Fabric 

looms use the peculiar double beat 
up and are required for heavy “imi 


tation handmade hose” mentioned 
above. ‘There is still a third cate- 
gory the so-called multiple strip 


loom where up to four fabrics can be 
the time lt ‘3 
for 


woven at same only 
suitable 
up to 4 in. 


hose, etc. 


a cheap grade of goods 


in width, such as garden 


Causes of Imperfect Hose 


lo produce a perfect hose fabric, 


many items must be considered. Im 
portant factors are: material fot 
warp and filling, tension of warp and 
filling, number of picks, ete. For in- 
stance, if the outside ends are broken 


by the heavy pick the reason may be 
that the warp is not of the right qua 
itv, the filling is too coarse, the fill 


ing is pulling too much, or the pick 1 


Che shed should not close too soon. 


otherwise the filling will not lie u 

n ind close at the edge 

od and uniform tension on the | 
Ing ¢ mportant ind speci 
tent ust be given to the tension 
n the uttle. Too mu ension on 
he filling breaks the outside end 

Other troubles may arise from 1 
proper warp or filling material: i.e., 
the yarn may be too hard or too soit. 


imperfections have 
the spinning | 


of these 


Both 


their origin in 


rocess. 
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Often such imperfections can be 1m- 
proved or eliminated by special treat 
ments. For instance, by dressing the 
warp with a mixture of paraffin, wax, 
and lard during the weaving the ends 
smoother and the can 
be beaten up firmer, thus increasing 
the water resistance. 

Mill men have different opinions as 
to whether it is better to use cops on 
bobbins or cops unwinding from the 
Experiments with both kinds 
of cops and shuttles have shown prac- 
tically the same results. In any par- 
ticular mill it depends on the kind of 
spoolers available. The majority of 
wound 


become filling 


inside. 


hose manufacturers use cops 


on wooden bobbins. 


Layouts for Fabrics 


Hose fabrics are made on four har- 
nesses, the drawing-in for the har 
nesses being 1-3, 2-4. etc. The num- 


ber of ends per dent in the reed vary 
with the material, the ends per inch, 
and the quality of the hose 
ing 


lollow- 


are two suggested layouts tor 


hose tabrics: 

(1) Warp 8/2 linen, 4 ends in eye, 
$ ends dent; filling 
22-23 picks per inch. 


(2) Warp 8/2 


ends per inch, 2 ends in eye, 6 ends 


per 10/g linen, 


or 7/2 linen, 105 
per dent; filling 6/4 linen, 26 picks 
per inch. 

The percentage ol take up of the 
warp is very high for hose fabrics on 
of 


warp 


account the coarse used 
both and filling, and 


cause of the high pickage. 


yarns in 
also be 
In some 
qualities it is as high as 20-25%. lor 
the above layouts, a surplus of one- 
the 
finer material had to be added 
the slasher to get 


woven 


fourth for coarser and one-fifth 


for the 
at 
of 


a certain length 
fabric. 


Calculate Quantity of Yarn 


The yarn necessary for a fabric is 
easily calculated by the usual yarn 
systems. The reel lengths vary in 
different places and countries. The 
Knglish system, however, is used 
mostly and consists of a 2'%4-yd. reel, 


120 turns of which make a hank of 


The size (or of the 


count ) 


he number 


300 vds 
7 > ° 

linen varn is expressed by t 
hanks 


for linen is different 


of 300-yd. per pound lhe 


Varn count trom 


that for cotton since with cotton the 
ize is figured as the number of &40 
vd. hanks per pound. 

The take-up motion for the woven 
hose works from the back of the 
loom, the fabric passing under the 


loom and being wound on a rol 


hind the loom. 


The count of the varn and weave 
of the tubing are the same for both 
top and bottom cloth Only wn 
weave used The de ming of the 
veave done bv indicating wary] ( 
filling of the bottom cloth on the | 

pape! with a ight 10 r 
tance \fter tl the | g 
ior the top cloth 1 marke hie 
warp of the top cloth must be 1 
for all picks in the bottom cloth. T! 
binding for the bottom cloth is thet 
entered. 

Figs. 1 to 5 show the progressive 
development of the design of the tub 
ing weave for hose. In Fig. 1, the 
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What is back of the WEALTH | 
OF | 
EIDMIONT CAIROWMINAS 





FP VUERE’S prosperity and buy- i, eo 
7 no activity in Piedmont ai . 
Carolinas...that fact is known i 

has been known for several 
years by sales managers of na- 
tionally distributed goods. 

There is aggressive, hard hit- 
ting competition coming out of 
Piedmont Carolinas ... that is 
known by manufacturers in 
many older, more stabilized 
industrial areas. 

Every business man asks why? 





offered by other sections of the 
country: 

A climate 15° to 20>) warmer 
in winter than southern Massa- 


ee ee ae chusetts, yet cooler in summer 
Two Textile Mills jasinines, sluggish tidal rivers than northern Pennsylvania. 


The answer primarily is one 
of manpower. ‘The South is too 
often visualized in terms of big, 
S&F old plantation houses, live oaks, 
and sleepy darkies in the cotton 


\ battery of looms first; then a Low living costs. A genuine, 


wen: Rone Ma bolt, bening. ge " ; hospitable kind of life reminis- 
now a large new mill with a well ’ ° » ‘ - . . . 
Se _ Now turn to Piedmont Caro cent of the nineties—yet enjoy- 
tion—that is the record made in linas—the foothills. Here the ing alk the modern 1927 con- 
S ‘ ‘ ears by one tl ny -* ' : ~ywere ‘ ra ° 
ee ee te eee rapid, tumbling rivers have veniences. 
In another case ce velopm it has been h a r n esse d by modern Naturally a country that iS 
come through diversification. First “) . electric , > Tha J J “, ; 
SD ceiccer he eae Tce ee Aline hydro electric plants. lhe just starting to expand its indus- 
ine a x Geaien, ave population is only 29°, colored, trial development offers abund- 
establishment ot a bleaching, dve . > thitec « » QOOQe } rie “a7° 
Aegon centennial : and the whites are 99°, Ameri ant willing labor. Less than 
development is the installation oi can-born, of old, native pioneer one-fourth of the total avail- 
a battery of over 200 jooms tor . *k ° ° 
ie ne ae. ae ok stock. . able supply is now employed in 
and 100-inch, and the spinning ot Living conditions are those ot manufacture. The remainder is 
the necessary yarns tor these opet active di en anak ne hairs ; ; : 
en | active, medium-sized cities of engaged in agriculture, eager 
: mael in_ this enter] rise multi the Middle W est for this IS a for industrial employment 
plied itself 75 times during the 29 AC] ‘ ECT] ‘ . 
Sle eink ic celia iaetek ok ae bracing upland section. Broad, keen, teachable and remarkably 
business well-paved roads stretch out in proficient. 
a wide network through the All of these factors help 
Whole section. Modern cen- build fortunes: a combination 
Why Labor Costs Less tralized schools are everywhere. of efficient labor, economical 
Labor in Piedmont Carolinas cost It’s the kind of country that yower, rich markets. 
\ I 
ee en ee ee makes any American feel at That is why “Wealth Awaits 
Homes cost less because land and home—young, ambitious, thriv- You in Piedmont Carolinas.” 
naterial are low in price. Heating ing. Investigate. Get the facts 
er ee ae Be al a | And the men and women who that apply to you and your 
Surmay sneer Coste fess. live here enjoy advantages not business. 
spent, a healthier, happier PIEDMIONT CAROLINAS—Where Wealth Awaits You 


Our Industrial Department, Room \006, Mercantile Building, 
Charlotte, N. C., gladly places its facilities at your disposal. 
Write. | 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


{ OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY ©& ALLIED INTERESTS } 
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shaded squares indicate warp and 
filling of the bottom cloth. The blank 
spaces represent warp and filling of 
he top cloth. Fig. 2 shows the inter- 
ng of the top cloth, the black 
ts being the raising of the warp 


the filling of the top cloth. All 
ends of the bottom cloth are in the 
bottom shed. Fig. 3 shows the re- 
ciprocal case. When weaving the 


bottom cloth, all ends of the top cloth 
have to go in the top shed, and every 


other end of the bottom warp must 
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be raised to form the shed for the 


bottom filling. Fig. 4 is 
plete design of the hose. 


the com- 

Figs. 5 and 6 show how the filling 
is entered into the shed in accordance 
with Figs. 2 When the top 
cloth is being woven, all ends of the 
bottom cloth are in the bottom shed; 
when the bottom cloth is being woven, 


and 4. 


all ends of the top cloth are in the 


7 shows the cross sec- 


top shed. Fig. 


tion of this fire hose. 


Better Lighting at Less Cost 





Present 45 Varieties to Be Replaced by Five Types of Inside 
Frosted Lamps—Easier to Clean 


NLESS your factory is radically 
different from the great major- 
ity, you have noted production peaks 
and valleys and 
‘epted 


have probably ac- 
part of your manu- 
facturing conditions. You have per- 
ips found a peak in the early after- 
noon and a dropping of the curve to- 
ird quiting time. And you’ve grown 
used to expecting an even lower level 
production from the night force. 
Probably you've attributed this to 
e human element, and to a certain 
this is correct. But definite 
tests have proved that a large per- 


them as 


¢ 


egree 


‘entage of it is due to the single factor 
of lighting. Particularly is this true 


of the production drop toward quit- 
ing time. Has it ever occurred to 
you that this usual drop coincides with 
the approach of twilight and less nat- 
ural daylight in your plant? 

lf your production curve shows a 
late afternoon slump, if night-crew 
production isn’t where you want it, 
if there are errors and lost time, as 
well as too many accidents, it will pay 
you well to look over your lighting 
equipment. 

Perhaps you have properly installed 
lighting equipment, and have dismissed 
that problem as solved. Has it oc- 
curred to you to find out if your light- 
ing equipment is being properly main- 
tained? Every lighting socket should 
be fitted with the proper lamp; the 
value of even the most carefully 
planned lighting system can be nulli- 
fied by dead lamps and empty sockets. 
\bove all, lamps and other lighting 
equipment should be kept clean. Dirt 

reflectors and lamps is responsible 


the loss of as much as 40% to 
of the light you pay for. 


Collect Less Dirt 


Many of your problems in securing 
| lighting have now been solved 
the recent decision of the Westing 
e Lamp Company and the Gen- 
Electric Company, who manufac- 

practically all the incandescent 
used in this country, to replace 
rtv-five varieties of lamps being 
ced at present by a new standard 
five inside frosted 


1 1 
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The outstanding advantage of the 
new line of lamps from a maintenance 
standpoint is the fact that they are 
frosted on the inside of the bulb, leav- 
ing the outer surface smooth. ‘has 
instead of catching the dust and be- 
coming stained and dirty through use, 
the present 
lamps, the new lamps collect 


frosted 
much 
less dirt and are very easy to clean. 


as do outside 


The new type of lamp is far su- 
perior to the clear lamp as tar as 
diffusion of light is concerned, as it 
eliminates practically all of the glare 
of the clear lamp. This is very im 
portant in lighting 
where it is possible from 


any installation 
some 
tions to see the lamp bulb itself. 


the inside frosting 


posi- 

Yet 
scarcely 
any of the light rays, making it much 
more efficient than the outside frosted 
or sprayed lamp. Particularly is this 
true after the lamps have been burned 
for some time, as the outside frosted 
lamp becomes less and less efficient as 
its life lengthens and the bulb becomes 
dirty and stained. 


Withstand Vibration 

The filament in the line of 
lamps is the coiled type which was 
originally designed for “mill type” 
lamps, to withstand jars and vibration. 
Therefore the new lamps are much 
more rugged than 
used for general lighting. 


absorbs 


new 


those now being 

It was necessary in developing a 
standard type of lamp for all general 
lighting to design a bulb shape which 
could satisfactorily replace the several 
principal types now in common use, 
namely the straight side, pear shaped 
and round bulbs. For the purpose of 
efficiency in manufacture and in the 
designing of fixtures, it decided 
to have all the new line of lamps in 
the same type of bulb. 


was 


The shape ot 
this bulb is similar to that of a drop 
of water, and it has been declared by 
architects and lighting engineers the 
most graceful and practical bulb de 
sign ever produced. 

1 


' ' ‘ 1 
It was decided to make these lamps 
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advantages of the frosted lamp with 
the greater lighting efficiency of the 
clear lamp. 


It is literally true of factory illu 
mination that poor lighting costs 
money and = good lighting makes 


money 


Boiler Gasket Economy 


Suitable Gaskets Save Labor Costs 
in Cleaning 

By W. F. 

The use of the right kind of gasket 

on a water-tube boiler having a great 

many tube important 

than many engineers realize, and it is 


Schaphorst 


caps is more 
a point that I believe is worth stress- 
ing. For example, I recently learned 
of an instance in a prominent plant 
where they had cleaned three of their 
750 hp. B. & W. boilers. 


boilers, 


One of the 
which I will call boiler A, was 
equipped with one kind of gasket; and 
the s and C 


other two boilers, | 
equipped with another kind. 


were 
The gaskets on boiler A 
that the 


gaskets on B and C 


are ot a 
the 
but thev are dii- 


tvpe cost about same as 


terently constructed. Those used on 


Bb and C are high-grade gaskets of 


standard type. Here, though, is the 


important part. It required only one- 
half day for one man to clean the caps 


boilet A, 


took four days for one man to clean 


and header plate of while it 


each of the other two boilers. In 
other words, it took eight times as long 
to clean a boiler equipped with gaskets 
that stuck to the caps and header plate. 

lhe labor 


alone may be readily computed, and it 


difference in cost for 
will furnish a most convincing argu 
ment for any engineer that the gasket, 
in connection with modern boiler room 
practice, is of considerable importance. 


Monel Metal Valves 


Resist High Temperatures, High 
Pressures, and Chemicals 
By W. F. Schaphorst 

In important power stations it is 
now becoming the custom to specify 
monel metal for valve seats, discs, and 
stems on gate valves, high-pressure 
globe valves, etc., where the tempera- 
ture is 650° F. 
the higher. 
Monel metal is superior to steel in re- 


or higher and where 


pressure is 250 Ibs. or 


sisting the erosion and wire-cutting of 


superheated steam. It also resists salt 


water and acid water very well. The 
long list of acids that do not affect 
monel metal is surprising. In fact it is 


claimed to be more generally resistant 


to chemical corrosion than anv other 


commercial alloy on the market today 


\Ithough the first cost of monel metal 
1.. 1 \ ' 
parts 1s usually higher than those of 
the etal. thev will cl ul tless prove 
3 t 
vi é rt \ le 1 e mit 
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actually absorbed by the boiler. 
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When Burning Oil 
Handy Rule for Estimating Wasted 
Air 
. oe hapl lorst 


\ rough and ready 


Ry I] 


' i 


rule 


EOF CSUI- 


mating the surplus amount of air that 
is being used in the burning of oil 1s: 
“Subtract the percentage of CQO, in 


the flue gases from 14, and multiply 
Phe result 
number of pounds of air needlessly 


by 2. is the approximate 


supplied per pound of oil.” 
Kor example, if ‘the CO. recorder 
registers 


above rule tells us that 14 lbs. ot 


7% CQO, in the flue gases, the 
alr 
is being needlessly heated to flue-gas 


temperature and the heat is being 


wasted up the chimney 
theoretical 


here Is a so-called 


minimum of air which cannot be at- 
tained in actual practice. It 1s ob- 
tained only mathematically. In the 
actual combustion of otl, as well as 


anv other fuel, a small additional 


amount of air is always required to 


insure complete combustion 


However, many firemen are in the 


habit of allowing too much excess air 


into the furnace, and such practice 1s 


very. costly One ot the best wavs 


to guard against it is to place an in 


dicating CO, instrument in a position 
where the fireman can see it at all 
times 

Che instrument should be such that 
it can be easily seen, easily read, and 
easily understood. It too much air 1s 


allowed to enter the furnace, it means 
that there is not being obtained as high 
a furnace temperature as would be 
possible if the right amount of air 
were used, and a large volume of hot 
surplus air is passing up the chimney. 

Many millions of dollars lost 
annually in this way which could be 


saved 1f CO 


are 


indicators or meters were 
applied In 


that 


properly one industry 


alone it is estimated the saving 


would be between ten and eleven mil- 
lion dollars per vear. 

For more accurate computations 
than atforded by the above rule, | sug- 


gest the use of the following table: 


Per Cent Pounds, Sur 
co plus Air 

14. 0 

13 1.14 
lz 2.46 
11 1.05 
Ww >. 00 
" § .20 
s 11.07 
7 14.76 


i 

Heat wasted up the stack costs just 
as much as the same amount of heat 
very 
has a definite value lo 


B.t.u waste 


heat unnecessarily is poor engineering 


Japanese Cotton Mills in 
Shanghai Threaten to Close 
\dvices received n oan francisco 
from Shanghai, China, report that 
ne large cottor 111 in. Shanghat 
at ww % ies! eau di 
the ¢ ile 
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GEORGIA’S Gift of Extra Profits 
to the Textile Industry 


’ 

Grore 1A makes a gift of 
extra profit to those who operate 
textile plants within her borders. 
From Georgia's reserve of efficient 
Anglo-Saxon labor comes a good 
share. Georgia’s low tax rate adds to 
the gift. Power rates, comparing with 
the lowest in the country, contribute. 
Pure water, low building costs, cheap 
sites and many other fundamental 


factors make up the total. 


Knowledge of these facts has 
brought a steadily increasing flood 
of new spindles to Georgia. New 
England mills have put more new 
spindles here than in any other 
Southern state during the past five 


years. 


Georgia is advancing rapidly along 
the road that leads to supremacy as 


the textile center of the nation. 


Your competitive situation, your 
dividends, can be improved by Geor- 
gia location. 5-year tax exemption is 
optional by counties. The funda- 
mental economies are state-wide. 
The precise combination to suit your 
requirements can be found for you 
promptly. 

i a se 

Our engineering staff is ready at 
all times to confer with your repre- 
sentatives, and to supply all the data 
you may require. Georgia Power 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. New York office, 


120 Broadway. 
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Portable Testing 


Instruments for Either Direct- or 
Alternating-Current 
New portable alternating-current 
truments, designated as Type AS-2, 
ive been announced by the General 
Electric Co. These instruments, com- 
pact in construction, were designed 
testing and inspécting 
work in industrial plants and power 
stations. repulsion type, 
ind, while primarily intended for use 
on alternating-current 


for general 
They are 


circuits, can 
be used to advantage on direct current. 





Portable Ammester 


Both ammeters and voltmeters are 
supplied, and both are double rated. 
\mmeters are supplied self-contained 
in ratings not exceeding 20 amperes. 
For higher ratings, 5-ampere instru- 
ments should be used with 
transformers. 


current 
Voltmeters are sup- 
plied self-contained in ratings not ex- 
ceeding 300 volts. For higher voltage 
ratings, external portable multipliers 
are supplied. 

lhe scale length is approximately 
ree inches, and is quite open at the 
central and upper portions. 
and cover are of molded 
Morocco 


The case 
bakelite, 
leather. 

switch and binding 

ts are below the scale, and are 

protected by a hinged cover with a 

snap lock. The moving element is 


+ 


le to resemble 


evlindrical 


in weight, the pointer is sturdy, 
the element is effectively damped. 
ich instrument is provided with a 
adjusting device. The operating 
w of this device projects through 
case in such a manner that it is 

protected but still accessible. 
instrument weighs 18 oz. It is 
gned to fit in the coat pocket, 
where desired, a leather carrying- 


case with shoulder strap can be sup- 
plied. It measures 54%4 x 3% x 1% 
in., and is finished in brownish-red 
with nickel trimmings. 


Floodlight Projector 





New Type of Reflector Is Highly 
Efficient 

The Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has recently brought out a new 
type of floodlight projector designated 
as Type LCE24. The company states 
that this instrument is very efficient 
for floodlighting railroad yards, large 
buildings, and other large areas. The 
greater’ efficiency is obtained by the 
design ot the reflector, which is 24 
in. in diameter and parabolic in shape. 
This reflector intercepts and redirects 
into the beam a greater proportion of 
the lamp rays than has _ heretofore 
been possible. 

The case is of cast-alumium alloy 
to resist all corrosive gases It is 
practically airtight, the larger radiat- 
ing surface making the usual venti 
lators unnecessary. This feature pre- 
vents dust and dirt from getting into 
the case and collecting on the re- 
flector. The door and case are ground 
to fit tightly so that no gasket is 
necessary. 

Two adjustable stops are provided 
by means of which the projector case 
can be position, 
tipped turned 
around for cleaning and relamping, 
and then returned to its exact original 
position. When used for railroad 
yard lighting, type LCE24 floodlight 
projector can be supplied with a 
15-in. hood, which throws the stray 
light beneath the tower on which the 
lamp is mounted, and also prevents 
soot from falling on the lens. 

This projector can be supplied with 


released from. its 


completely over, or 








Floodlight Projector With Cast Alumi- 
num Hood 


either crystal glass mirror reflector 
or chromium-plated copper reflector. 
The glass reflector is, of course, the 


more efficient. The chromium-plated 


reflector, however, offers many ad 


vantages. It has a very hard surface 
which does not 
which does not 


vapor, 


scratch easily, and 
tarnish. Water, 
sulphur gas have 
no corrosive effect on its surface. In 
addition it is stated that the reflector 
is unbreakable. 
Che lamp 


heat, and 


used is the 
PS-52 _ lamp. 
a narrower beam of light is 


generally 
standard 


When 


desired, the receptacle and 


1000-watt, 


focusing 
mechanism can be placed in the bot- 
tom of the case and arranged tor 500- 


watt or T000-watt lamps in G-4o bulb. 


Light Tier Tructor 


High-Speed, Two-Ton Machine 
with Interchangeable Parts 


\ new, lighter-duty electric tiering 
tructor has been added to the mil 
type series of the Elwell-Parker Elec 
tric Co., Cleveland, O. ‘This machine 
is designed to handle skid loads as in 
truck 
to elevate the load from the 


regular power-litt service, or 
floor 4 
to & ft. when tiering or stacking in 
storage or in stock rooms, or when 
delivering goods to motor trucks o1 
railroad cars from rail level to cai 
floor. It is a two-ton truck and com 
pletes the line of this type, the two 
previous sizes being rated at three and 
six tons. The three machines covet 
the range for practically every high 
lift operation required in industrial 
materials handling. 

Che new machine is of all-steel con- 
struction and is built on the inter 
changeable-part basis. The 
plant is of the unit type; 1. e 
Elwell-Parker motor, steel brake 
drum, steel multi-thread Brown & 
Sharpe worm to bronze differential 
cage and 


power 
, enclosed 


vanadium 
drive shafts, and universal joints to 
permit 


cross, chrome 
steering and the delivery of 
power to the steel clutch plates which 
are bolted to the outside of the drive 
wheels. The wheels are fitted with 
solid rubber tires and Timken tapered 
bearings. The third point support of 
the power plant is a ball beneath the 
drive motor. 

The lift controller is of the drum 
type. Ihe handle is lifted to elevate 
the load and is reversed to lower it. 
\n automatic trip device returns the 
drum to “off” position when the load 
platform reaches its highest or lowest 
position, or it can be returned to “off” 
position manually at the will of the 
operator. 

The lift is effected by means of a 
standard Elwell-Parker enclosed type 
motor with 


spur-gear reduction to 


double grooved drums carrying a steel 
} 


aac aaa Ra ade sr sheaves at the 
cabie which runs over sheave at U 
top of uprights to sheaves on the 


elevator carriage and thence to a 
cable equalizer. Cable tension is auto 


matically maintained by means of a 


— | 
special device, while the cable works 
at but a fraction of its capacity 

he battery compartment will ac 
commodate practically any size of 
battery the service may require, yet 
the tructor is narrow and short an 
will turn in narrow aisles because 
ot the special four-wheel StGeT. lhe 
steering mechanism is of the ball and 
socket type, and steering is effected 
by means of an adjustable rubbe1 
gripped, hinged, horizontal lever fitted 
with a push-button connected to an 
electric horn. The entire unit 
\lemite lubricated 

Vhis machine is a hig! 


lgh-speed ap 


paratus designed for the 


lighter manufacturing branches of in 


especially 


dustrv, as well as warehouse, store. 
and terminal work, and will fit prac 


tically anv electric- or hand-lift truck 


skid built. 


RECENT TEXTILE 
CorDAGE, Manutacture of. 1,639,041. W 
K. Lewis, Newton, Mass. Assigned to 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass 
DYESTUFFS, Manufacture ot stable 
1,639,206. \ 
Germany \s 


Durant & Hu 


PATENTS 


derivatives of vat 
Wolfram, Hochst, 
signed to the 
guenin, S. A., Basel, Switzerland. 
Faprics, Making selvaged-edged. 1,639, 
224. W. C. Fisher, Middletown, Conn 
Assigned to The Russell Manufactur 
ing Co., Middletown, Conn 
KNITTING machines, Safety 


1,639,522.  C. 


Firm 


device for. 
Madaris, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Assigned to Scott & Williams. 
Ine., New York 


KNITTING machines, Take-up for. 1,638,- 
955. N. J. Perry, Nashville, Tenn 
Assigned to May Hosiery Mills, 


Nashville, Tenn. 

Looms, Shuttle box tension controlling 
mechanism — for 1,639,595 C. wu 
Draper, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned to 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass. 

Looms, Weft parter device for. 1,637, 
114. S$. S. Jackson, Hyde Park, Mass 
Assigned to The Stafford Co. 
Mass. 

MACHINE for 


, Boston, 

stretching, drying, and 
winding up tubular fabric. 1,636,683. 
S. Cohn, New York, N. Y. 

SHUTTLE 1, 636,841. L. P. Spencer and 
W. H. Wilson, New Bedford, Mass. 
SPINNING frames, Stop motion device 
for. 1,636,945. H. E. Van Ness, 
Elmira, N. Y. Assigned to Eclipse 
Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 
STOCKING and the manufacture thereot 
1,637,244. R. W. Scott, Babylon, N. Y 
Assigned to Scott & Williams, Inc., 

New York. 

Ribbon. 1,638,989. J. S. Duncan 
and H. E. Hubbard, Chicago, Il. As 
signed to Addressograph Co. 
Ill. 

TEXTILE fabrics, Printing upon.  1,639,- 
218 E. Ebersol, Mulhouse, France. 
Assigned to Society Freres Koechlin, 


SPOOL, 


Chicago, 


Mulhouse, France. 
Yarn, Apparatus for spinning 
EK. Hartley, Whitinsville, Mass \s 
igned to Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 
YARNS in hanks with liquid, 
for treating. 1,639,438. J 
Oberwinterthur, Switzerland. 


1,639,406 


Machine 


Schlumpf, 
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OBLONG BASKET 





Standardize on 


© 9 “0 
5 Painters’ Work—1 Man Cost LANE CANVAS BASKETS ga 


Painting your mill interior, its outside walls and the village homes— | Sd 
1 DeVilbiss spray gun operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush : 5 A 
painters. . . . In addition to effecting this big reduction in painting For All Mill Operation si 


labor costs, the DeVilbiss spray gun operator applies an improved 
and longer lasting coating of paint. He does a cleaner job and cal’ 
causes no interruption to mill operation. Sol 


Further facts about this improved, low cost DeVilbiss way of paint- é 
ing will be gladly mailed. Address— A Style for Every Use ws 


THE DeVILBISS CO. 236 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 




















New York iit Pittsburgh W. T. LANE & BROTHERS “i 
: evelan 
Siew DeVi/biss Cincinnati | Manufacturers : 
Philadelphia ° 4s Milwaukee my 
indianapolis SPVAY-palnting System weaves POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. i 
San Francisco Windsor, Ont. 1 
in¢ 

of. 
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OLMANIZED LUMBER = 

| Walk down the aisles of a mill floored with dye 

99 | hard maple. You can’t but be impressed ( 

Does Not Decay with the cleanliness — the prevailing sense put 

| of spic and span. 4 

dir 

| It’s only natural that in such a mill em- = 

: . ployee morale should be highly favorable. nit 

Talking about Dyehouse Roofing Clean surroundings encourage more and to 

better work and cleanliness begins with the el 

Why not build your floor. Then, too, hard maple flooring is a 

| springy —resilient. It tempers the fatigue a 

roofing as permanently of workers who have to stand for long me 

as you build your walls? stretches. = 

We offer a dependable flooring service. We WV 

shall gladly figure on any job you have in WV 


Write for full information. mind. 


| J.W.WELLS LUMBERCO. 
American Wolmanized Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 


7 So. Front St. Elizabeth, N. J. 


Hard Maple Flooring |] : 
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Knit Goods 


Holes in 
Dyeing 


after 


‘hnical Editor: 
Ve are having quite a bit of trouble 
h the cloth that we knit on spring- 
needle knitting machines. Before the 
goods are put into the dye, they seem 
be perfect with very few holes. 
\iter the cloth has been dyed, it is 
parent that somewhere in the dyeing 
process there is something that causes 
les in the cloth. We find 20 to 30 
oles in each piece. We are enclosing 
a swatch of cloth which shows the kind 
of holes we mean. Could you tell us 
what the trouble is ? 
lhe following are all of the chemi- 
cals used in the dye process: 


soap, 
sodium triphosphate, RMu _ 6,,_ sul- 
phuric acid 66° Be., sodium nitrate, 
ind aniline dyes. (6193) 


(here are several causes that may 

ntribute to the holes being found in 
the goods. needles will cause 
very small holes to break out during 
the process of dyeing. These holes do 
not appear before dyeing, but, on ex- 
amining the cloth closely after coming 
off the knitting frames, you can notice 

times that there are stitches just 
about ready to break. A rough kettle 
ind reel, or a nail lying in the bottom 
of a kettle will cause plenty of trouble. 
\iter dyeing, the goods should be flat 
folded in order to make sure there are 
no holes before going to the dryers. 

If the holes are found in several or 
more pieces after dyeing, and the 
goods are all right before dyeing, and 
the dye kettle is in good condition, it 
will be well to look the goods over 
carefully before sending them to the 
dyehouse. 

Overcrowding the dye kettle and 
putting undue strain on the pieces will 
result in producing holes. 

Underwear shades are dyed with 
direct cotton colors. 


Poor 


We notice you 
are using sulphuric acid and sodium 
nitrate, and we are rather at a loss as 
to the reason why these chemicals are 
being used. It is possible the acid is 
not thoroughly removed and is giving 
you some trouble. If you wish, we 
would be glad to give you standard 
methods for dyeing underwear knit 
Sori 


. = * * * 
Weaving Jute 


Webbing 


lechnical 


Upholstering 


Editor: 
\Ve are enclosing two samples of 
Istering webbing and would be 
sed to have you give us some in- 
mation in regard to its manufac- 
In our factory we have eight- 
e heavy asbestos looms on which 
we make at the present time heavy 
vular wicks. The reed space between 
shuttle blocks on our loom is 7 in., 
' we feel that the reed space is too 
Ww ie for this fabric, and the produc- 
» would therefore be slower than if 
we had more spaces on the loom. 


Will vou kindly give this matter 
your thorough consideration and sup 
ply us with as much detail as you have 
available to the weaving of upholster 
ing webbing. Also inform us as to 
what type of machine is best suited 
for making this fabric If there is 
any additional information that you 
can give us that we have not asked 
for in our letter, it will be appreciated. 

(O188 ) 

An eight-shuttle loom is hardly the 
best type for the manufacturing of 
this width of goods, aside from the 
question of costs. The sweep of the 
shuttles is too great. The best 
would probably be a 
16 to 20 However, 
the reed space on these looms is only 
four inches. 


loom 
circular-shuttle 


loom of spaces. 


One of the samples submitted counts 
60 ends in the warp; the other, 58 
ends. Using a 7'4-dent reed and reed- 
ing in two ends to the dent, this would 
figure exactly four inches wide in the 
reed, and, of 
safety. 


wide for 
Sut, it is possible to have the 
blocks on this loom cut down ™%-in. on 
either side, which would increase the 


course, too 


reed space to five inches. If this is 
done, special short shuttles will be 
necessary. These can easily be 


obtained. 


It is the writer’s opinion that the 
foregoing is the best course to follow, 
as the looms would then be available 
for goods from 3'%-in. down. 


It is quite possible that the lays in 
your present looms might be replaced 
by 16- to 20-shuttle lays. Our advice 
would be to write the machinery build- 
ers and acquaint them with your 
problem. It is possible that they can 
offer a lay of sufficient reed space and 
with an even greater number of shut- 
tles than here suggested. 

The speed of this material should 
average from 120 to 140 picks per 
minute. At this rate it is some little 
accomplishment for one weaver to run 
32 shuttles and make his own filling. 
For this reason it is often advisable to 
have the filling delivered to the weaver 
ready to be put in the shuttles 

Experience with this kind of 
material, indicates that it pays to pur 
chase a good quality of jute. The dif- 
ference in the production at the loom 
will than offset the 
cost. 


more additional 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


Bar Effects in Crepe 


echnical Editor 


Enclosed find samples of flat crepe 
which you will note have quite a barre 
effect. I have tried different let-offs, 
but am unable to eliminate these bars, 


and am at a loss to determine the cause 
ot the same. Will 


you can set me 


you please see if 
right, as | will be very 


at 


thankful to vou if I can stop this 
detect (OSI ) 
We have laid this cloth out as care 


fully as we can, but, 


owing to the 


creases, the barre is not. strongly 


noticeable We examined this both 
through the light and by the naked eve, 
and it seems very much as if this 


barre effect is due to a very slight un 
evenness in the 

The decided 
cross-bar etfect, but this is due to the 
tint, which should be easily 
the dye. 


filling. 


raw sample shows a 


soluble in 
\lmost ev ery piece ot goods 
shows this unevenness in the raw, as 
the dyers only use water color for 
tinting, and cannot get an even pene 
tration. 

The dyed sample which was submit 
ted would be considered an average 
piece of weighted crepe, and by no 
means bad. Weighted crepes are ex- 
tremely treacherous; and, while thou- 
sands of pieces are made by prominent 
mills, we do not think that the average 
is any better than the sample you have 
submitted. 

There is not a single manufacturer 
who has yet solved the problem of the 
cross-bar effect in flat crepes. There 
are so many things beyond control that 
it is impossible to tell when goods 
will show up with this defect. Almost 
every piece shows it in a greater or 
lesser degree. 

It is extremely noticeable in flat 
crepes just now, due to the fact that 
the trade is over-critical and rejections 


are running very high. In a normal 





Technical Editor, 
WORLD: 


Dear Sir. 


TEXTILE 


We are in receipt of 
your letter of July 8 with enclosure. 

Please accept our thanks for the 
prompt and clear explanation. 
Yours truly, 


Mills 
A. Blum 


Patchogue-Plymouth Corp. 


(Signed) 








In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions 
WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


pertaining 


to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 


inquiries must be accompanied b 
as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
he identity of those seekng information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge ss the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurr 
Lett 


ers expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 

name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. : F 
For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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season, with cloth in) fair demand 
these eoods would pass as commer 
( lly pe rtect \ll we can say Is that 
vou should use the highest possible 
grade of silk for filling and pay a 
much attention to the mechanical 
equipment as possible 

* . ‘ 
Preparing Carpet Yarn for 
Shipment 


echnical Editor: 

Will you please advise us as to what 
is the best way to twist and ship carpet 
yarns? (6194) 

Carpet yarn is usually spooled and 
twisted on a ring twister into two or 


three ply as desired, then is skein 
wound in a specified weight of skein. 
It is important that the skeins 
are tied properly when taken from the 
skein winder in order 
yarn 


very 


to prevent the 
from becoming tangled. 

The usual method of preparing for 
shipment is to twist several skeins 
together over a peg and pack into a 
square with open top, 
which holds about eight or ten of the 


wooden form 
rhe 
bundle is tied on both ends and taken 
from the form. This makes a neat 
square bundle which is easily baled o1 
bagged with others for shipment. 
The ring-twister method seems to be 
the most practical and 
method to use in twisting carpet yarn 


skeins when doubled together. 


economical 


* * * 
Silk Yarns Too 
Hosiery Machine 
Technical Editor : 

We would appreciate an expression 
of opinion as to the probable cause of 
the sleaziness so apparent in the stock 
ing attached hereto. While we are of 
the opinion that it is a machine difh 
culty, our customer feels it is in the 
varn. The stocking is reasonably soft 
to the touch and we cannot under 
stand why such a yarn will not make 
a better fabric if the machine ts prop 
erly adjusted. (6182) 

You will note that the sleaziness is 
in the upper part of this circular-knit 
stocking and not in the ankle and foot 
This indicates that it is due to the 
loose stitch drawn at the top to allow 
the stocking to stretch. Another item 
that the stocking 
rather 


Fine for 


to consider is 
knit 


Was 
fine tor the 
the machine, and does not 
really make a substantial fabric unless 


using varns 


gauge of 


a very short stitch is drawn. 

The stiffness of the silk may help to 
produce this trouble; and, silks 
are not uniformly oiled or conditioned, 
it may help in 
appearance, 

Really the trouble is that the loops 
of a wale do not run in a perfectly 
straight line but make a zig-zag line in 
some places. This trouble has come 
since the advent of chiffon 
machines not really 


when 


giving this sleazy 


hose on 
fine enough in 








7 my 
c the varn used When 
uitable to handle 10- o1 
, ead Ik uses 5-thread silk, it 
[ye f <pected that Some trouble 
esult in produ ing the fabric 
While this silk seems to be some 
+ 1 1. ] 
at uneven and makes bands or 


there is nothing to indicate 
that this particular trouble is due to 


* * * 


Rayon Filling Breaks 


fechnical Editor: 


\A = 
Wwe are 


enclosing herewith a piece 
ot cloth composed of cotton and rayon, 
the cotton being the warp and_ the 
he filling We used 4 grade 
| 


von ft 


von tor the 


about the 


filling, and are having 
rayon pulling 


from a hole in 


nn plaimts 
apart You ¢an notice 


the cloth how the rayon 4s giving 
Can you tell us what is causing 

1 trouble (O195) 
\We have tested the ravyon-filled 


itch very carefully and = find the 


ravon filling somewhat weaker in t 
finished swatch than we would expect 


it to be in the gray unfinished cloth 


his is to be expected, for rayon does 
1 un. but we treneth during the 
tit hin 
\ ] + thank there : re |] 
We qo not TAK 1ere Is any Teal 
ba for complaint when the character 


of weave and does not hold the filling 
pel inch ire con idered lhe loose 
haracter -of the weave throws all the 
strain on the filling when the cloth 
is being subject to test for breaking 
trength filling-way he filling is not 


} 


as firmly because tl 


bound in he warp 


ends are drawn in as doubles, and this 
makes the weaving slev just one-half 


} 


of the actual slev—much like = an 


Oxtord weave This is a loose type 
as firmly as would the same sley weav 
ing as single ends, and the breaking 


strength of the filling is” lessened 
almost one-halt If a certain break 
ing strength is one of the requirements 
should be 


notified so that a less severe finish can 


ot this cloth, the finisher 


be given. 

Our opinion is that no matter what 
kind of 
this character, the strength filling-way 


improved. We 


rayon is used in a cloth of 
could not be would 
advise a test of the cloth in the gray 
unfinished state, and another in the 


finished state 
Ss = * 


Fabric Knitted on Either Flat 
or Circular Machine 
Technical Editor 

We are enclosing a sample of knit 
ted tabric We 
appreciate it 
to the type of machine on which this 


would very greatly 
if vou would advise us as 


was made, and the method of produc 


ing it on the machine (6183) 
Phere ic nothing to indicate whethes 
) ww To maicate whethet 
this sample was knit on a flat or a 
circular machine. It might have been 
knit n ¢ t ut very likelv the 
] + 
hatte 
1 > : +. ; ] + 
Chere are two sets ot needles suit 
ble for rib work. One set only knits 
tor seven eourses and then both sets 
knit for one course This can be 
cleat Rab snnctitine > cae 
‘ ived 1 lat machine, or tor a 


TEXTILE WORLD 


(Juestions and Answers—Continued 


circular machine having eight feeds 
On the flat machine a special pattern 
ittachment must be used to control the 
cams to knit on one bed seven courses’ 
and then knit on both beds for one 
course. On the circular machine, 
seven feeds will knit on the cvlindet 
needles only and the eighth feed will 
knit on the cylinder and dial needles. 
Considerable care must be used in 
adjusting the stitch length and fabric 
tension in producing this material, as 
the tension may easily be too much or 
too little and cause trouble in knitting. 


e 2 -@ 


Silk Mill Profits 
Technical Editor: 
Please advise us how much profit 
per vard, net to the mill, a silk mill 
should make running too looms day 
and night in the North? We will pre 
sume the mill is running a standard 
georgette crepe or crepe de chine, and 
tl market is in fair condition 
In other words, we would like to know 
about what profit per yard can be 
figured on (6180) 


lat the 


Phis is an impossible question to 


answel The situation changes from 
month to month. There are hardly 
two mills in the country manufactur- 
and the profit 


is largely dependent upon the method 


ing on the same basis, 
of manufacturing, equipment, general 


management, and market price at 


which raw materials have been pur- 
chased. Also important is the amount 


ot seconds produced which have a 
direct bearing on ultimate profits and 
whether or not the mill is equipped 
On top of 
this is the law of supply and demand, 


which largely governs the price of the 


to do its own throwing. 


raw cloth, regardless of manutactur- 
ing cost, or cost of raw materials, 
and there is no basis we can think of 
for giving an accurate reply. Just 
at the moment all qualities of 
georgette and crepe de chine are sell- 
ing under cost of production. 

We have often seen raw silk at $6, 
and a certain quality of crepe de chine 
selling at $1.10 in the raw. Three or 
four months later the raw market may 
be $1 higher and the cloth would be 
selling at $1 in the raw These 
fluctuations in the market are usually 
due to over-production and the rapidly 
which 
often leave the mill with a surplus of 
merchandise on its hands which it is 


changing demands of fashions, 


forced to liquidate regardless of cost, 
in order to meet its obligations. 

Many of the best mills in the 
country have shown consistent losses 
for the last few years, and we are 
when this con- 
You state that the 


runs night and day. This in 
] 


powerless to predict 
dition will change 
plant 
itself is one of t 


1 


nN 


ve things which has 





ved create the terrific over produc- 


tion from which the trade is now 
suffering. 
You further state that the question 
should be answered on a fair market. 
\ fair market of course is largely a 
matter of personal opinion Some 
owners of mills draw a legitimate liv- 
which con- 


little for 


ing trom their business, 


sequently may leave very 


profit on a close market, while an 
other concern of the same size and 
under 
the same conditions may have partners 
who draw but a meager living, and the 
ditterence in drawing will show as a 
profit, the result being that one mill 
is satished with its profits while an- 
other can hardly support its members. 
* x * 


equipment and manufacturing 


Three Classes of Inventors 
Technical Editor: 

[ was interested in the description 
of that wonderful invention which ap- 
peared in your issue of June 4, under 
the heading “No Cap, Flyer, Ring, nor 
Mule.” In my position here, people 
come along with some strange ideas. 
I find that inventors fall into three 
groups: (1) who invent for 
money, (2) who invent for 
fame, and (3) those who after many 


those 
those 


years of experience find a method of 
doing their job. I have no use for 
the first two, but 
things yet to be made in textile ma- 


there are many 
chinery and processes by skilled men. 
Yours faithfully, 
John R. Hind, 
Dept., Technical College, 
Bradford, Eng 
x ee 


lextile 


Length Standards on Children’s 
Hosiery 
Editor, TEXTILE WorLp: 

We write to learn if you have a 
standard for children’s 5¢ length hose, 
also 7% length hose and if so, 1f you 
will kindly mail us same in enclosed 
stamped envelope. 

Thanking you in advance for your 
kindness in the matter, we are 

(1) W 186) 

The National Association of 
Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers 
has developed standard lengths for 
children’s 7 hosiery, and TEXTILE 
Worp published the recommendations 
growing out of this standardization on 
page 79, of the Jan. 1, 1927, issue. 
We have sent clipping of this report 
from that issue to the engineer. 

The Association advises us that they 
are at present working on standardi- 
zation of lengths for 5¢ hosiery, but 
this has not as yet been completed, 
nor do they state when definite recom- 
mendations would be reached. 





ROM Maine comes a woolen mill 

needing a superintendent. And 
like most Maine folks they’re most ex- 
acting in their requirements. So to 
get the right man with the right ex- 
perience and of the right calibre, they 
let the Textile World Clearing House 
do the hunting. 


WANTED 

Large Cotton Warp 
and Fancy Woolen Mill in New Eng 
land village 


Superintendent 


Not over forty years old. 


Must thoroughly understand designing, 
1 Write in full 


dyeing and 
Address Ady Textile World. 


finishing 


This woolen mill writes us they re- 
ceived 7 replies from this one insertion 
—and from these selected their man. 

Perhaps the Clearing House can 
find you a superintendent, a salesman, 
a piece of machinery. 











September 3, 


“Form-Fashioned” Stocking 
Technical Editor: 

What is the meaning of the 
“form-fashioned,” as applied to | 
stockings and men’s golf hose? 

(O17 
ladies’ 
ing is made with a full-fashioned 
a cut ankle, and a seamless leg. 
is no golf hose of this descripti: 
the market. 


A “torm-fashioned” 


‘Useful Catalogs 





Lighting Data is presented in tw 
bulletins of the Edison Lamp \ 
Harrison, N. J. The first of thes 
132B, is concerned with modern 
lighting, and its 44 pages contain d 
sions and = illustrations of lig 
methods and means in large dry 
and department stores, distinctive s 
neighborhood stores, and the show 
dow The bulletin, LD 1 
is concerned with electric sign, p 
panel, and bulletin lighting. Impor 
elements, 


sect md 


types of signs, access 
and tables of data are included i 
well-illustrated, 36-page booklet 

Oxwelded Roof Trusses, wher 
welding was done with oxy-acetylen 
were fabricated and tested by the | 
Air Products Co., New York. The ri 
sults, as compiled by H. H. Moss ot 
engineering department, are published 
a 72-page booklet mailed recently by this 
company. Details of the work, sketches 
showing the manner of fabrication, 
descriptions and illustrations of tests 
test methods are included. Six sections 
ot charts and tables show the results 
graphic or tabular form. 

Temperature Control in the slasher 
room is the subject dealt with in an & 
folder of the Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y. Phot 
graphs of installations of 
perature-time regulating equipment 
cooking kettles, slasher cylinders, and 
slasher size boxes show how and wher 
control is used. Other illustrations show 
yarns sized both with and without con 
trol, allowing for comparison of results 
obtained without control with results ob 
tained when. slashing 
conditions. 

Windings of stator and field of repul 
sion start induction single-phase motor: 
made by the Century Electric Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., are described in a leaflet re- 
cently mailed by this company. Illustra 
tions show details of construction of 
field core and assembly of stator. 

The Steam Station of the Southern 
Power Co., near Salisbury, N. C., 1s 
described in detail in a folder published 
by the Combustion Engineering Corp., 
New York. This station, which | 
capacity of 100,000 hp., burns pulverized 


page 


Ty cos tem 


| 


under controlled] 


} 
is a 


coal exclusively, and descriptions 
equipment and performance are inclu 
in the leaflet. Sketches show the la 
of the station, and 
views of the major equipment. 
Trucks for institutional, commer 
and industrial use as manufactured 
the Colson Co., Elyria, O., are desct 
and illustrated in a 50-page catalog 
cently mailed by this company. Ba 


photographs s 


roller bearings, disc wheels with 
tires, and the structural steel meth 


construction provide for a line of trucks 


in sizes and types suitable for pract 
every purpose, and all types are list 


this catalog. 








and 
here 
how 


On 


September 3, 1927 


COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


*Little Rock (Ark.) Textile Co. has 
started the manufacture of rope, braid, 
cord and mops in a new one-story, 50 x 
200 ft. frame building, at 2124 East 6th 
St., equipped with 1500 spindles, two rope 
machines and 50 braiders. Prodnect is 
sold direct. Electric power is bought. 
C. V. Hoke is president, Nanseeta Hoke, 
treasurer and J. G. Sanders superintend- 
ent and buyer. 


*Chicopee Mfg. Co., Gainesville, Ga., 
has awarded contract for the erection of 
a store and office building to the Fiske- 
Carter Construction Co., and the work 
will be started at once. Work on the 
unfinished houses of the village is being 
rushed to completion, and the paving of 
streets and sidewalks is progressing 
rapidly. Tests of the water supply for 
bleaching purposes are now being made 
and will be continued through this year. 
If these tests prove satisfactory, the 
Chicopee company will build a finishing 
plant at Gainesville. 


*Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, 
N. C., has awarded contract for the erec- 
tion of a bleachery to W. O. Pratt, of 
Mount Holly, N. C. The contract price 
is approximately $250,000 with $800 for 
extras. Rearrangement of the mill ma- 
chinery is contemplated by mill officials 
it is understood. Part of the machinery 
in the present bleachery will be moved 
to the addition and new machinery in- 
stalled in each wing. 

Blair Mills, Belton, S. C., will start 
construction of a $50,000 addition within 
the next few weeks. The addition will 
be used for the manufacture of cloth 
for comfort covers which have hereto- 
fore been made on a small scale. 


*Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. will let 
contract for erection of a bleachery about 
Oct. 1. The building will be erected in 
the rear of Mill No. 1. 


Greenville, S. C. A new weaving 
mill with a dyeing and finishing plant 
will be erected on the Buncome High- 
way, one mile north of Travelers Rest 
and about ten miles from Greenville. 
Augustus W. Smith, president of the 
Woodruff Cotton Mills, Woodruff, S. C., 
and the Brandon and Poinsett Mills, 
Greenville, is looking after the prelimi- 
nary plans. The firm of Woodward, 
Baldwin & Co., New York, together with 
local interests are jointly promoting the 
new project. J. E. Sirrine & Co., engi- 
neers, Greenville, are preparing the plans. 


*Slater Mfg. Co., Marietta, S. C., 
has awarded contract for the construc- 
tion of 100 operatives’ houses to the 
Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson, S. C. 
Work will begin as soon as the neces- 
Sary material can be assembled. The 
entire project will represent an expendi- 

of approximately $125,000. The 
Contract for the construction of the plant 
Was awarded several weeks ago to the 
Fisk-Carter Construction Co., Greenville, 
>. C., and work is now under way. It 
xpected that the mill and houses will 

be completed by Jan. 1. 





“Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Whitmire, S. C., have awarded contract 
for construction of 25 new operatives’ 
houses to the Freeman Construction 
Co., Laurens, S. C., through the engi- 
neers of the company, J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, S. C. The entire cost 
will amount to approximately $40,000. 

*Texas Cotton Mills Dept. of the 
C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., McKinney, 
Tex. The 5,000-spindle addition to the 
McKinney plant is now being put into op- 
eration. This completes the program of 
expansion outlined by the company last 
year, which included 5,000 spindles, 48 
wide and 96 narrow looms at the Dallas 
mills, and a 2,000-spindle addition to the 
Waco plant. These last two additions 
were completed last year. In addition to 
the increased spindleage at the McKinney 
mill, the entire plant is being changed to 
electric drive. All the plants have been 
operating day and night for some time, 
and the product is sold up well into the 
fall. The plants were so busy all through 
the summer that it was impossible to 
close down for summer vacations. 

*Hough Shade Corp., Janesville, 
Wis., has awarded miscellaneous con- 
tracts for the completion of its proposed 
two-story and basement addition, includ- 
ing reinforcing steel to the Concrete En- 
gineering Co., and plumbing and heating 
to P. H. Korst, Janesville. General 
award recently was let to T. S. Willis, 
Janesville. Flad & Moulton, Madison, 
Wis., are architects. 


Fact and Gossip 


Wilcox Lace Co., Middletown, Conn. 
Property of this company will be sold 
at auction today (Aug. 31). 

*American Textile Co., Atco, Ga., 
which recently purchased the machinery 
of the Imperial Cotton Mills Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., expects to have the re- 
cently acquired machinery in place and 
in operation at Atco by Dec. 1. 

Capps Mfg. Co., Toccoa, Ga., has 
been purchased by E. W. Gregory, of 
Abbeville, S. C., who will assume the 
presidency. 


Troy Cotton & Woolen Manufac- 
tory, Fall River, Mass., has closed 
down its mill temporarily, expecting to 
resume early in September. The plant 
has been running on a two-day week 
basis for several weeks past. 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., Mills A and C of the Parkhill 
division of this company, shut down on 
Aug. 25 until Sept. 6 for vacations. Both 
mills have been operating four days a 
week for several months, while Mill B 
has been closed entirely for a longer 
period. 

*Ponikin Mills, Lancaster, Mass., 
have closed down their plant permanently 
and no further attempt, it is said, will be 
made to operate the mill. 


*Manchaug (Mass.) Mills of B. B. 
& R. Knight, Inc. Approximately 
$91,000 was realized at the public auction 
sale of this property on Aug. 23, of 
which $23,100 was obtained for the three 
mills and $67,900 for the houses and 
other property. 
cept one house. Those associated with 
William J. Brady, treasurer of the Wau- 
cantuck Mills, Uxbridge, Mass., in the 
purchase of the No. 2 and No. 3 mills 


Everything was sold ex- 


NEWS 


are Edward J. Brady, president of the 
Waucantuck Mills; Walter E. Schuster, 
treasurer of the Schuster Woolen Co., 
and the Hayward Woolen Co., both of 
East Douglas, Mass., and two Worces- 
ter, Mass., men. They bought the mills 
at an extremely low price, $14,100 with 
a replacement value of $300,000, on the 
spur of the moment and plan to hold 
them until the time is ripe for operation. 
Litchman, Woonsocket, R. IL, 
who bought the No. 1 mill plans to start 
manufacturing there later. 

Otis Co., Ware, Mass., will close 
down Sept. 3 for Labor Day week and 
will resume operations Sept. 12. 

Pacific Mills, Dover, N. H., 


resumed production 


George 


have 
following a_ two- 
weeks’ shut down for employes’ 
tion. The mills will continue on a 
capacity schedule in all departments, with 
full working quota. 


VaCa- 


Improvements and 
repairs have been made to equipment. 

Suncook (N. H.) Mills are running 
with full working forces in all depart 
ments. The schedule will be continued 
indefinitely. 

New York Mills (N. Y.) Corp. is in 
‘reasing operations by taking on addi- 
tional workers in virtually all depart 
ments. 


Renfrew Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C. 
J. A. Cannon and C. W. Byrd have pur 
chased the Concord plant of this company 
and will dismantle it. What is to be 
done with the mill building, warehouses, 
operatives’ houses and real estate has not 
been determined. The machinery will be 
sold at once. 

Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, 
N. C., resumed operations Aug. 29, after 
having been closed down a week to allow 
their employes their annual week's 
vacation. 

*Rhyne-Anderson Mills Co., Troy 
N. C. Title to the mill, machinery and 
all other property of this company has 
been transferred to E. E. Anderson, of 
Troy, and J. L. Staten, of Charlotte, who 
purchased it at public auction recently. 
It is said that stockholders in the com- 
pany will suffer a total loss while cred- 
itors will be paid almost 100 cents on the 
dollar. According to report, the new 
owners are considering early operation of 
the plant. 

Rodman-Heath Cotton Mill, Wax- 
haw, N. C., has been closed down for 15 
days, while the machinery is being over- 
hauled and new floors laid. 


John Culbertson & Sons, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. According to an official of this 
concern, they are engaged at present on 
the production of automobile fabrics, hav- 
ing made a number of changes in their 
equipment to facilitate the manufacture 
of this type fabric. They have been long 
prominently identified with the manu- 
facture of men’s wear and dress goods 
fabrics, having an equipment of approxi- 
mately 300 narrow and 64 broad looms. 
The mill is located at N. W. Cor. 3rd and 
Cumberland Sts. 


D. Jamieson’s Sons Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Charter of incorporation has been 
granted this concern, manufacturers of 
cross stripe curtains, summer curtains, 
upholstery and drapery fabrics, Coral & 
Hagert St. Capital is $100,000 of which 
$10,000 is paid in. 
Wm. 


Incorporators were 
Jamieson, Jr., treasurer, Wm. 
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Jamieson, Sr., Jos. H. Fiet, Sr., rep- 
resenting the incorporation of this long 
established business. 

*Whitehall Textile Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Judge Dickinson of U. S. 
Court has given 
Schell and Geo. receivers in 
equity of this concern, manufacturers of 
cotton dress goods and_ trouserings, 
Wheatsheaf Lane & Penn. R. R., to con- 
tinue the business for an additional period 
of three months. 


District 
permission to Chas. 


Royle, 


They were appointed 
May 18, being given permission to run it 
for three months which expired Aug. 18. 
Receivers believe a reorganization of the 
hrm will be possible 

*J. & P. Coats (R. I.), Inc., Paw- 
tucket, R. [., will not convert their Mill 
No. 3 into a rayon plant as rumored. 
Chey have no intention of starting the 
production of rayon yarn. 


Braided Shoe Thread Co., 
} 


adence, kk I. 


Provi- 
A final meeting of creditors 
has been held and the account of the 
trustee in bankruptcy approved. The 
business will be dissolved. 

B. B. & R. Knight, White Rock, 
R. I. Four dwelling houses, considerable 
land suitable for use as house lots, and 
175 acres of farm and timber land, all 
formerly owned by B. B. & R. Knight, 
Inc., and turned over some time ago to 
the Knight Finance Corp., were sold at 
public auction Aug. 25. The White Rock 
Mill was not included in the property 
auctioned and it is understood that nego- 
tiations are under way for private sale of 
the mill to interests who will operate it. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
A. D. Ellis Mills, Inc., Monson, 


Mass., have received bids for a three- 
story and basement brick and steel addi- 
tion, 40 x 120 ft., for weaving purposes. 
McClintock & Craig, Springfield, Mass., 
are the engineers. 

Central Warp Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
has installed some new machinery for 
making worsted, mohair and woolen 
warps by a more economical method. By 
this new process they eliminate a consid- 
erable amount of handling. They can 
handle the yarns from dressers’ spools, 
spinners’ bobbins, cheeses or ball warps, 
dressing on to any width loom beam, up 
to 110 inches. 

Columbia Fibre Corp., Tarkiln, 
R. I., a new firm, has started the manu- 
facture of topcoatings and cloakings with 
an equipment of five sets of cards and 
40 broad looms in the plant formerly 
occupied by the Bragg Woolen Mills, 
Inc., and later by the Clearwater Dyeing 
& Finishing Co. S. F. Sheldon is super- 
intendent. 

*Harding Carpets, Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont., Canada, are making satisfactory 
progress in the remodeling of the former 
plant of the Dominion Steel Products 
Co., which they recently purchased, and 
expect to have it ready for the manu- 
facture of carpets and rugs early in 1928. 
The new company is capitalized at 
$1,000,000; C. Victor Harding is presi- 
dent and A. E. Cuthbertson, treasurer. 
Electric power will be bought. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Confidence in a product is a priceless and valuable asset. 


It cannot be bought, bartered or sold. It is the result of 
a product making good in actual service. It is a source of 
great pride to us that the name THOR on a tool inspires 
confidence in its performance. It is only natural, there- 
fore, that we guard against anything and everything that 
would tend to weaken the confidence you have in THOR 
Electric Tools. 


MAY WE SEND YOU OUR CATALOG? 
TOOLMAKERS SINCE 1893 


[NDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC JOOL (0. 


PNEUMATIC 600 W. Jackson Blvd. ELECTRIC 


TOOLS aa TOOLS 


| BRANCHES THE WORLD OVER 


London Office 40 Broadway, Westminster, London. 








Manufacturer of 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 
VALVES AND FITTINGS 


The Jarecki Manufacturing Company 
produce a complete line of Valves and 
Fittings for every purpose. Having a 
complete range of sizes and weights in 
every style offers you a great advan- 
tage in purchasing your requirements. 


It is a great convenience and you can 
save money by buying all of your 
Valves and Fittings from this 75 year 
old company. 

We will be pleased to send you cata- 
log of complete line upon request. 


Every brass fitting and every 
valve is carefully inspected and 
tested under pressure before leav- 
ing our factory. 


Established 
1852 , 
Jarecki Manufacturing Company 


Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


lant entirely satisfac 
tory on all our drives.” 


everything im favor of 


jelt Fasteners on all of 
our belts 


lJuring the tast six years 


jelt Fasteners exclu 
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Many of the world’s larges: 
industrial plants have stand- 
ardized on Crescent Belt 
Fasteners. Noting their un- 
usual service on one or two 
drives they realized the enor- 
mous saving they could effec: 
by joining every belt in their 
plant with Crescents. Their 
universal use made this pos- 
sible. Because Crescent Belt 
Fasteners can be used on 
every kind of belting of every 
width and thickness. There 
is no work too light, no work 
too heavy. 


We have used your 
teners throughout the 


WW’ have discarded 


them — satisfac- 
and have _ standard- 
ed the use of Crescent 


have used Crescent 


satisfactory sert Write for Catalog 


CRESCENT BELT FASTENER Co. 
247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRESCENT 
BELT FASTENERS 


Recommended by Belting 
Manufacturers 





Of What Does This 


Remind You? 


vvVyeN 


fe 
Tieton 
Pea uned 


SUPPOSE that you had on hand 
when your first tap was broken 
a commercial device built specially 
to remove the broken pieces of tap, 
a commercial device not a home- 
made article, would you not have 
saved a great deal of time? 


Write Us for Information 


The Walton Company 


310 PEARL STREET HARTFORD. CONN. 
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Mill News—Continued 


Fact and Gossip 

Maine Woolen Mills, Camden, Me., 
are now running about 80% of capacity 
an expect to increase production to max- 
imum during September. 


Lincoln (Me.) Woolen Mills, Inc. 
Hobbs, Taft & Co., Boston wool dealers, 
are negotiating for the purchase of the 
Lincoln mills and the deal is expected to 
be consummated in about a week. 


George’s River Mills, Warren, Me., 
manufacturers of cheviots, overcoatings 
and dress goods, which have closed at 
ditierent intervals this summer because 
of dull times for a period of about six 
weeks in all, are now running on full 
time. 

Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Clin- 
ton, Mass., has curtailed operation of its 
woolen weaving department to four days 
a week, affecting about 700. 


Middlebrook Wool Combing Co., 
Inc., East Boston, Mass. The first 
meeting of the creditors of the company 
which was adjudicated bankrupt on Aug. 
5, will be held before the referee in 
bankruptcy in Boston on Sept. 6, when a 
trustee will be appointed. 

Stone Mill Co., Holliston, Mass. 
This branch of the company is operating 
with day and night shifts. A building 
in the rear of the mill has been pur- 
chased from Mrs. Kate Crowley and will 
be used by the company for storage. 


Blackburn Worsted Co., Northboro, 


Mass., is being operated on day and 
night shifts. 
*Northdale Woolen Mills, Inc., 


Northboro, Mass., are still owned by the 
Worcester (Mass.), Bank & Trust Co. by 
foreclosure proceedings and have not 
been sold to H. W. Brown, proprietor of 
the Homestead Woolen Mills, West 
Swanzey, N. H., or anyone else as re- 
cently reported, according to Arthur C. 
Glass, vice president of the bank. He 
said that Mr. Brown had submitted a bid 
for the property but withdrew it. The 
bid was considered too low by the bank. 
Other bids have been received but all 
are too small, Mr. Glass said. 


Calumet Mills of the Stanley 
Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass., are 
operating their weaving department on 
day and night shifts. 

Stone Mill Co., West Medway, 
Mass., is operating its weaving and _fin- 
ishing departments until 9 o'clock at 
night 

Bell Co., Worcester, Mass., has in- 
stalled a laboratory at its plant on Mill- 
OrOOK St. 

McCurn Yarn Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Michael McCurn, president and James E, 
Quinn, boss spinner of this company, 
deny a report that they intend to start a 
garnetting plant in Westboro, Mass., or 
any other place at the present time. They 
said they discussed such a plan two years 
ago but it hasn't been revived since that 
time 


, Union Textile Corp., Worcester, 
‘ . . . 
Mas has discontinued business. It 


Was tormerly the Barbara Woolen Co. 


_“A-O Worsted Co., Inc., Salamanca, 
N.Y. Federal Judge John R. Hazel has 
an order allowing the Marine 
‘rust Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., as trus- 
holders of the $200,000 first 
ze 6% gold bond issue on the 
Plant and equipment of this company, to 
start toreclosure proceedings. The fore- 
proceedings will wipe out all of 


tee r 


ites previous mention of project. 


the physical assets of the A-O company, 
although the financial statement  sub- 
mitted to the court by Jos. C. Henafelt, 
vice president, shows assets exceed liabil- 
ities by $236,561. 

Saguer Worsted Mills, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This firm, manufacturers 
of woolens and worsted, Wayne Junc- 
tion, has appointed Peirls, Buhler & Co., 
Inc., factors. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, 
R. I., recently merged with the Collins & 
Aikman Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have been 
dissolved on petition of Charles B. Rock- 
well, Jr., an official of the company. The 
dissolution of the former corporation is 
merely a step in the consolidation. 


Anchor Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., Harrisville, R. I., are 
being dismantled and machinery shipped 
to the American Woolen plants at Law- 
rence, Mass., Providence, R. I., Yantic 
and Moosup, Conn. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

*Kraft Knitters, Inc., Lowell, Mass., 
recently organized to succeed Johnson- 
Bonner, Inc., with mill at 8 Western 
Ave., and office at 411 Sun Bldg., have 
an equipment of three L & L knitting 
machines, three loopers and one sewing 
machine. Product is sold direct. Abel 
R. Campbell buys wool yarn 


*Berlin (N. J.) Hosiery Co. has re- 
vised plans in progress for its proposed 
local mill, to be one-story, brick, esti- 
mated to cost about $50,000, with equip- 
ment, and will take bids on general con- 
tract at an early date. Christian H. 
Fries, Philadelphia, Pa., is architect. 

*Bell & Spencer, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
have completed removal to their newly 
completed plant at Canal St., Fort Plain, 
N. Y., where they have an equipment of 
ten tricot and two milanese machines. 
After Sept. 1 they will be known as the 
Montgomery Textile Co. 


*Arcadia Knitting Mills,  Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will soon take bids for 
two additional structures at their new 
mill at Eighth and Harrison Sts., Allen- 
town, Pa., to be one-story, 90 x 150 ft., 
designed as a general dyehouse, and one- 
story 70 x 70 ft., to be equipped as a 
power house. Jacoby & Everett, Allen- 
town, are architects. 


*Pen-Co Hosiery Co., 
N. C., organized last spring, 
manufacturing half hose in the Coca Cola 
Bldg. at Worth and Andrews Sts. Elec- 
tric power is bought. John M. Coble 
and Ernest Pennington are at the head 
of the company. 

Bangor Knit Fabrics Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Charter has been granted to 
this concern which has a capital of $5,- 
000. They will manufacture and deal in 
hosiery and underwear. H. E. Brogan, 
2747 N. 19th St., is the treasurer. 


*Chalfont (Pa.) Hosiery Mills. In- 
corporators of this new full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacturing concern were John 
T. Rodrock, Doylestown, Pa., treasurer, 
J. S. Campbell, Julius Horn and Nor- 
man L. Keller. Messrs. Rodrock and 
Campbell were formerly identified with 
the Doylestown (Pa.) Full Fashioned 
Silk Hosiery Co., which was recently 
acquired by Subin Bros., hosiery manu- 
facturers of Philadelphia. 

*Milwaukee (Wis.) Knitting Mills 


Burlington, 
is now 
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Have 


your goods 
the FEEL of quality? 


ILL men agree that goods which 
are thoroughly clean take the dye 
better and more evenly; that the cleaner 


the goods, 
require. 


the less bleaching they 


These facts have been proved by many mills 
which use Oakite in their wet finishing pro- 
cesses. In kier boiling cotton, for instance, | 
by cutting down the amount of caustic form- 
erly used and adding a small amount of Oak- 
ite, it has been found that goods come from 
the kier softer and whiter, because the harshen- 
ing effect of the alkali has been minimized. 
Kier stains and caustic burns are practically 
eliminated. | 


In addition, an entirely different cleaning 
action is added to the kier—that of emulsifica- 
tion. It is by this physical action that Oakite 
lifts oils, greases and dirt from fibres, leaving 
them unaffected in color, lustre and strength. 


What other mills have accomplished in im- 
proving quality it is reasonable to expect you, 
too, can do in your mill. Simply drop us a 
line asking for one of our Service Men to call; 
or ask for booklet “Wet Finishing Textiles.” 
No obligation. 


Oakite is manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 





8 Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y., 
Ala., *Boston, 
Chattanooga, 


Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Altoona, 

Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, 

Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, 

*Davenport, *Dayton, O., Decatur, Ill, *Denver, *Des Moines, 
Pa., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., 
Hartford, Houston, Tex., *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, 
a - 


Pa., Baltimore, 
"Camden, N. J., 
*Cleveland, 


*Birmingham, 
Charlotte, N. C€., 
*Columbus, O., *Dallas 
*Detroit, Erie, 


Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky., *Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, *Minne- 
apolis, *Malone, Ill., *Montreal, Newark, Newburgh, N. Y., New Haven, 
New York *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., *Philadelphia, *Pitts 
burgh, Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., Providence, Reading, Pa., 


*Rochester, N. Y., Rockford, W1., 
*Seattle, *St. Louis, 
*Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla., 

B. C., Williamsport, Pa., 


*Rock Island, 
South Bend, 


*San Francisco, 
Ind., Syracuse, *Toledo, 
Utica, N. Y., *Vancouver, 
Worcester, Mass 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods : 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 





Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 

CHICAGO, Marquette Building 

Detroit, Ford Building 

CINCINNATI, Tractioh Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building. 

PHOENIx, ARiIz., Heard Building 

NEw ORLEANS, 344 Camp Street 

HOUSTON, Texas, 1011-13 Electric Building 
DALLas, Texas, 2001 Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 444 Seventeenth Street 

Salt LAKE City, 405-6 Kearns Building 
San Francisco, Sheldon Buildin 

Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
PORTLAND, ORE., 805 Gasco Building 
SeaTT_e, L. C. Smith Building 

HaAvANA, CusBa, Calle de Aguiar 104 

San JUAN, PoRTO Rico, Reyal Bank Building 
HONOLULU, H. T., Castle & Cook Building 





Evenly Pulsed 


A continuous, evenly-pulsed 
supply of steam—steam that's 
moisture-less, as dry as a 
scraped bone. 


Attach qa Vigilant to your 
boiler—and get these results 
day after day. Although pri- 
marily a safety device, this 
feed-water regulator insures 
this dry steam at all times— 
even when the boiler is forced 
beyond its rated capacity. 
Slowly, steadily it feeds the 
water as the steam is made. 
The water level never “jumps” 
—the regulator holds it fast 
to middle gauge. 





Forget boiler priming, scored 
cylinders, water in the steam 
pipes, explosion danger. Profit 
by the 6 to 15% fuel saving 
this automatic hand makes 
possible. Write. 









The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
28-34 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Not a Single Failure’’ 
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TURBINE WATER WHEELS | } '“ 
HIGH SPEEDS, HIGH POWERS, HIGH EFFICIENCIES | | 
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Lasting Service oe 
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White Star Valves are obtainable in bronze or ge 

iron body with bronze mountings in globe, nthe 

angle, cross, check and gate patterns. ' 

0} 

Distinctive Powell features of union bonnet fashio 
construction and non-corrosive ‘‘Powellium Ss 

nickel’ seats and discs insure longer service recent! 

and ease in regrinding when necessary as well manuf 

as renewable features of these essential parts. sold t 


ng t} 


ser) 


Syl) 
] t 


All Powell Products in- 
sure the utmost in serv- 
ice under all conditions. 
Reliable dealers with 


stocks most every- 


Fig. 375 Bronze , 
White Star Gate where. 
Valve 


The Wm. Powell Company 
2521-2531 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Fig. 102 Bronze Renew- Starte 
able Seat Globe Valve t 
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Mill News—Continued 


will install 20 model K Scott & Wil- 
lian nitting machines. 

*Ripon (Wis.) Knitting Works, 
(Inc.), have recently completed construc- 
tion a one-story, 50 x 12 ft. addition 
to their dyehouse and installed a new 
dyeing machine and water softener. 

Hand Knit Hosiery Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., has installed 25 additional latch 
needle knitting machines in its plant. 


Dominion Knitting & Mfg. Co., Ltd., 





Winnipeg, Man., Canada, has moved 
from 332 Bannatyne Ave. to larger quar- 
ters at 245 McDermot Ave., where addi- 
tional equipment will be installed. 





Fact and Gossip 


Blood Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 
VX. Y.. is again operating on overtime 
schedules with enlarged working forces 
in the knitting and finishing departments. 

Port Leyden (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 
resumed full time weekly schedules Aug. 
20 after a week’s shutdown for the an- 
nual vacation period. 

West Knitting Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chas. H. West, president of this com- 
visited Rock Hill, S. C., a short 
time ago, with a view to the possible 
establishment of a branch plant there. 
No decision has been announced. 


McLoughlin Textile Corp., Utica, 
XN. Y., is again operating at about 
capacity following the annual shutdown 
for employes’ vacation period. 

Anchor Knitting Mills of Robt. 
Ablett & Co., Whitesboro, N. Y., are 
enlarging their forces in the cutting and 
knitting departments. 

Hutton Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Announcement has been made that this 
concern will shortly retire from business, 
the president, Geo. J. McNally, express- 
ing his intention of retiring from the 
batning suit business. It is an old and 
well known concern, making worsted 
and cotton bathing suits and knitted 
iabrics, astrachans, stockinet, etc. They 
have an equipment of 12 spring needle, 
30 latch needle and 50 sewing machines, 
the plant being located at 315-17-19 
Arch St. 


Whitehall Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. They have discontinued the 
manufacture of 39 gauge full-fashioned 
hosiery and are now confining their pro- 
luction to 24-gauge hosiery. The firm 
Is located at Torresdale Ave. & Gilling- 
Nam St. 

Doylestown (Pa.) Hosiery Mills. 
This company, manufacturers of full 
tashioned hosiery, formerly operated by 
- S$. Campbell and John Rodrock, and 
recently acquired by Subin Bros., hosiery 
manufacturers, Philadelphia, has been 
‘old to new interests, who are continu- 
ng the manufacture of full fashioned 
siery at this plant, which has eight 
tashioned machines. 


pany, 


| SILK 


New Construction and Additions 
“Howard Silk Throwing Co., Phila- 


delphia, Pa., which has leased a building 
Me ine, N. C., is moving all its 


ichinery to the south and will discon- 
tinue rations entirely at Philadelphia. 
Additional new machinery will also be 
istallel at Mebane and_ operations 
‘artel there about Sept. 15. Electric 
Power will be bought. 

“Ir 


S previous mention of project. 


has closed negotiations with a 
name 


Berwick, Pa., Chamber of Commerce 
company, 
temporarily withheld, with = silk 
weaving mill at Paterson, N. J., to 
establish a plant at Berwick, and plans 
for the building will be started at an 
early date. It will be designed to employ 
about 65 persons for initial operations, 
and is reported to cost close to $55,000. 


Fact and Gossip 
Mason Silk Co., Winsted, Conn., has 


filed organization papers with the secre- 
tary of state at Hartford, Conn., and 
lists the following officers: President, 
H. T. Mason, Ridgewood, N. J.; secre- 
tary, W. H. O'Hara, Bridgeport; treas- 
urer, Benjamin Pomeroy, New York. 


S. L. Migel & Co., Paterson, N. J., 
officials of this company, have chartered 
a new company of like name under state 
laws, with capital of $200,000, of which 
$19,200 has been paid in at time of filing 


papers, to succeed to the present organ- 
ization. Expansion is planned. Charles 
Siegrist, superintendent at the plant, is 


corporate representative. 
tors are S. L. Migel, 
Charles Siegrist. 


The incorpora- 
Edward R. and 


*Perrotta & Pepper, Inc., 
N. J., recently chartered, has succeeded 
to the business of Perrotta Bros., 36 
Madison St. The plant is now equipped 
with 38 looms. Anthony Pepper is presi- 
dent and John Perrotta, treasurer of the 
new company. 


Goldsboro, N. C. A proposition for 
the establishment of a silk mill at Golds- 
boro is under consideration by the local 
chamber of commerce. A prominent silk 
manufacturer of Pennsylvania after 
visiting a number of towns in eastern 
North Carolina offers to locate the plant 
in Goldsboro provided the city furnishes 
him a mill building and site at a reason- 
able rental over a long period of time. 


Paterson, 


Luzerne Silk Throwing Co., Free- 
land, Pa., is increasing production at its 
mill and has adopted a night shift, with 
large quota of workers, for an indefinite 
period. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 


*Imperial Linen Products Corp., San 
Diego, Cal., plans to start construction 
of the first unit of its plant about Sept. 
1, Alfred Stahel, Jr., a director of the 
firm, announces. The first unit of the 
plant, which is to be situated on a site 
already purchased on the border high- 
way between Chula Vista and National 
City, is to cost approximately $400,000. 
The corporation will manufacture sev- 
eral products from flax and hemp grown 
in the Imperial Valley. 


Norma (N. J.) Improvement Asso- 
ciation has been incorporated and one 
of its first steps was to purchase a site 
on which it plans to erect a modern fac- 
tory building, three stories in 
with 5,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
on each, The association is planning to 
interest manufacturers in locating in 
this building. 


height, 
available 


National Felt Mattress Co., 


Albany, 
Me oe 


is constructing a new plant here 


which will be three stories high, of 
brick and steel. C. F. Edwards, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., is president of the firm. 





| 
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AR! Difficult to attain 
in knitting as well as 
in golf —— But when 
Torrington Needles are 
caddyingfor yourmachines 
youcancountonpractically 
a par score every day »—— 


Oh yes, it is the smoothness, 
accuracy and uniformity of 
Torringtons that entitles 
them to knitting medals. 





The red box 
with the 
green label 


She ‘forrington (ompany 


se ae 1866 


Gorrington, Conn « ESA. 


BRANCHES: 
C. B. BARKER & CO.. LTD 
140-144 W. 22NO STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT: 


TORRINGTON, CONN, 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 


—— See cAiso 
——CATALOG—— 
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am COMFORTABLY .SEATED 
ON DO/MORE CHAIRS 


Illustration shows a top 
ping machine operator 
seated on 2 Do/More 
Chair This photograph 
taken in the plant 

2 prominent hosiery 
factuver where Deo/ 

! Chairs have been 

adopted as standard 


PERATORS of looping, hemming, 
button sewing, flat lock, facing 
machines, etc., testify that Do/More 
Health Chairs enable them to do more 
and better work and still feel more rested at the end of the day. 
Do/More Chairs will pay for themselves in a short time. Actual 
tests have proven it. 
Do/More Health Chairs fit the body. The adjustable back gives firm 
support to the spine at its weakest curve. The seat keeps the worker 
in a correct but comfortable position. 
Textile mills that have adopted Do/More Health Chairs for their machine 
workers report an increase in efhiciency and production yet the workers 
are happier and their spirits are higher at the end of the day. 


Write for information on how Do/More Health Chairs 


can increase the efficiency of workers in your mill. 


DO MORE HEALTH CHAIR CO., 
Elkhart, Ind. 


_——— ee 
An Easily Read Dial 


Shows Yards Measured 


There is no guesswork 
in testing yarn for 
stretch, strength and 
number when a Brown 
& Sharpe Yarn Reel is 
working for you. 


Not only is the exact 
number of yards indi- 
cated on an easily read 
dial — striking of bell 
warns operator a few 
turns before zero of dial 
reaches index point. 


Automatic feed motion 

lays the yarn flat. Yarn Catalog No. 30 shows scales and 
guides and spindles are reels. Also other tools useful 
kept in line while yarn in machine shops. Copy sent 
7 : - free on request. 

is being reeled. 


Dept. LW 
IBS Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 


BROWN & SHARPE 


—— See iso — 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE [ 
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STRIP CUTTING 


The market for fabrics in strip, rewound into rolls, is 
steadily increasing and is already of important propor- 
tions. Economical production of the strip consumed 
by manufacturers of bags, flags, clothing, corsets, rib- 
bons, tapes, and so on, demands an efficient slitting and 
roll-winding machine—CAMACHINE for short. 


Textile men who use our CAMACHINE Universal Type 
6 declare that it will handle practically every textile roll 
requirement, eliminating waste of time and material. 


If you use fabrics in strip or roll form, or can market 
your product partially in roll form, let us give you prices 
and information on the size and type of CAMACHINE 
best suited to your needs. Complete literature is yours 
for a postal card; the suggestions you get from it may 
be worth dollars and cents to you. 


See cAlso 
CONSOLIDATED 


G— 


CAMERON 
MACHINE COMPANY 





61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


CLERC 





possible to produce 








Loe STEEL ROLL FIBRE TOP 


STANDARD FIBRE COMPANY 


10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Factories: Somerville, Mass. and Kennett Sq. Pa. 
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Another Hosiery 
Advance Predicted 


Position of Raw Cotton Makes 
General Action Seem Probable 
—Fancies Unsettled 


Another general advance on staple 
cotton hosiery is predicted as a result 
of the strong position of raw cotton. 
Early in the week one of the largest 
southern mills increased its prices on 
all lines 2c, making a total rise of 
roc since the first of July. 

Other concerns have withdrawn cer- 
tain numbers temporarily and through- 
out the market a definite trend upward 
is discernible. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant development was the arrival 
this week of a number of important 
wholesale buyers. 

On staple goods, the buyers have 
dictated to the market for so long that 
it is difficult to imagine their being 
alarmed over the market turn. Yet 
selling agents attribute no other reason 
to the early visits which were not 
scheduled until after Labor Day. 

In women’s fiber hosiery, demand 
has also improved and orders are plac- 
ing the mills in a more favorable 
position. The change is reflected in 
the yarn market where prices have 
stiffened considerably within the last 
week. 

The low prices of raw silk have 
permitted extensive styling of mixture 
numbers and in the all-fiber lines, the 
mills are steadily progressing toward 
a finer gauge product. The improve- 
ments come without disturbing ef- 
fective retail ranges and mill men are 
naturally hopeful over fall prospects. 

On men’s half hose, the 176-needle 
goods is still offered under the $1 
level, but a continuing firm raw ma- 
terial market, combined with good 
orders the mills already have, may 
push them over this line. As it is, 
standard stocks are now commanding 
ce to 97¥4c with some manufacturers 
unable to take business for a number 
of weeks. 


Fancies Unsettled 


On fancies, the disparity in prices, 
tunning from $2.50 to $3.15 a dozen 
indicates the unsettled state of busi- 
ness. Selling agents have persisted in 
the assertion, despite sacrifice prices 
which have been made on these lines, 
that top-notch patterns still find ready 
sale at $3 and better a dozen. 

While this is undoubtedly true, it is 
so certain that the market is stodgy 
with less desirable supplies. The trend 


it the fancies vogue in the last three 
years has been toward a cheaper level. 
Months ago, a number of mills dis- 
‘ontinued their 75c, $1 and $1.50 


ers and concentrated on the 50c 
‘rs. This step was forced by the 
nt infiltration of distressed sup- 
it the higher levels. This same 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Advances Feature Underwear 





Effect of Cotton Situation 
Seen in Action by Mills 


HE 1927 cotton crop came into 

its own with a bang this week. 
The Appalachian and the Standard 
Knitting Mills, two leading southern 
manufacturers whose lists usually set 
the low of the market, made two ad- 
vances, amounting to $1 on men’s 
heavyweight cotton ribbed union suits 
and 50c on ribbed shirts and drawers, 
within six days. The Blood Knitting 
Company, a northern mill, then 
bluntly announced its fall lines sold 
up and withdrawn and buyers awoke 
to the realization that levels based on 
the 12- and 15-cent cotton of dear, 
old 1926 were fast being relegated to 
the days beyond recall. 

Beyond a doubt, the move by the 
two southern mills and the Blood 
company made a more effective bally 
hoo for the new crop did the 
Government estimate. The rises and 
the withdrawal followed close upon an 
antic bound of 120 points by raw cot- 
ton Monday. In addition, the staple 
rise began the second upward move- 


than 


ment of balbriggans since their open- 
ing a few weeks ago, with the Perry 


Knitting Company and the Blood 
company leading the way. 
“Further increases may be ex- 


pected” had become a stereotyped sen- 
tence in trade announcements and 
until this week, buyers tended to dis- 
count it as talk.” No more. 
This week’s developments changed the 
entire complexion of trading for fall 
regardless of whether other mills im- 
mediately fall in line or wait until 
the heavy duplicate buying begins in 
September. 


“sales 


Re Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


Aside from price changes in dollars 
and cents, the market trend has 
brought out in sharp relief question- 
able phases of hand-to-mouth buying, 
especially in the instance of the 
Appalachian and the Standard prices 
which are now $1.75 more on union 
suits than they were at the season’s 
opening. 

The merits of exaggerated hand-to- 
mouth buying are also coming up for 
re-examination in the hosiery market 
where staple numbers, after being 
kicked about, hound-dog fashion, dur 
ing the and summer, have 
undergone a series of sharp advances 
amounting to 714 and roc a doz. 
petition is so keen that a 
of 2!4c can make or block 
this section. 


spring 


Com- 
ditference 
a sale in 


The increases by the two southern 
mills this week were all the more 
striking since the trade had considered 
them tucked away quietly on the shelf 
following the first advance of 50¢ on 


men’s union suits and 25¢ on men’s 
shirts and drawers late last week. The 
northern mills prepared “to take a 
little more business before moving 
up’; the second advance of 50c¢ and 
25c on the two garments shook them 


out of their complacency. 


The new prices are: Men’s shirts 
and drawers: 8-lb., $5.12'4; 10-lb., 
$5.62'2; men’s union suits, 12-Ib., 
$8.75; 14-lb., $9.37! 16-lb., $10. 


Boys’ union suits were also given two 
rises of 25c each. 

In announcing the withdrawal of its 
heavyweight line, the Blood company 
also made a 12!'2c advance, the second 
for 1928, on its men’s balbriggan shirt 
and drawers number. The garment is 
priced at $3.371%4. The Perry 
Knitting Company made the same in- 
crease on its “bal” lines with the shirt 
and drawers number, now $2.92'% and 
Phe High 


Rock Knitting Company balbriggans, 


now 


the union suits, $4.97%. 


sold through Harold Herrick, have 
also gone 15¢ higher. 
The Blood company and Herrick 


office added 50c to cotton sweater quo 
tations at The form 


er’s sports coat is now $9.50 which is 


the same time. 


$1 higher than at the opening. Blood 
company’s lightweight carded union 


suit which opened a short time ago at 


$5.75, is now $6.25. 


Balbriggans 

On balbriggans, it is expected that 
other mills will make the second 
advance or at least informally with- 
draw their lines until the raw material 
market steadies itself. The fact that 
the Appalachian and the Standard 
second advance this week is regarded 
in some quarters as a 
does not diminish the seriousness of 
the situation. Located in the South 
and facing production problems of a 
much greater scale than the average 
northern mills, officials are 
believed to be facing immediately the 
problem which the other manufactur- 
ers. will within a 
Their policy of 


withdrawal, 


these 


face short time. 
self-protection con 
sequently has impressed competitors. 


The rapidity with which the changes 


came left other offices temporizing. 
The Union Mills, Inc., have made 
advances ranging from 12% to 50c 
on men’s, women’s and boys’ ribbed 
lines but this is the first since the 


opening. 
the 


No action was reported on 
fleece-lined which is the 
Union Mills’ principal output. 

\ strong point in the mills’ favor is 
that the fall has advanced to 
the stage where the buyer should be 


worrying more over deliveries than 


FOr ds 


season 


haggling on prices. Furthermore, hav 





ing stocked one line, he is reluctant to 
shift brands in mid-season, provided 
prices are within reason. This 
predicament and the contrast between 
present and opening prices on winter 
underwear, have given fresh argument 
to the weaknesses of 
to-mouth buying. 


extreme hand- 

An increasingly-discussed topic, the 
moral pertains to the deification of 
the merchandise manager 
eclipse of the buyer. Since the post- 
war deflation, the theory that the 
budget can do no wrong has been the 
accepted 


and the 


dogma and since it was 
tested for practically that entire period 
on falling markets, it 
adherents. 


gained many 

What gives point to the argument is 
that in hosiery and underwear, a num- 
ber of the remaining “old-style” buy 
ers who are authorized by 
houses to act on their market ex- 
perience and jydgment are known to 
have covered in both these branches. 


their 


And in the hosiery division, a few 
bought ahead, weeks ago, up to next 
year. 

Other buyers playing the safe game 
or being bound against their better 
judgment by the ironclad rules of The 
Budget—anything than capital 
letters would constitute lese majeste 
—are forced to rush into the market 
in an attempt to get their orders under 
the wire or, as is 
through the nose. 


less 


happening, pay 

Under ordinary circumstances where 
the mill has a fair profit margin, some 
selling agencies are allowed discretion 
in deciding which accounts shall be 
favored with “old prices”. But in the 
present market where advances mean 
that the mills will be forced to buy 
raw materials at substantially higher 
levels in order to confer these favors, 
“orders is orders” and few selling 
agents are willing to jeopardize their 
relationship with the mill in pleading 
for tardy friends. ‘The selling agent, 
more than likely, has been pressing 
these same accounts for months to buy 
at the old prices and with little result. 

This situation has repeated itself 
often in the case of balbriggans. Buy- 
ers were somewhat amazed to find that 
when the mills upstate wired prices 
were higher, they were higher without 
‘ifs’ or ‘buts’ or other qualifications. 
Because concessions on advanced lists 
will mean not less profit but actual 
losses for the mills, it is the best mar- 
ket opinion that whenever other in- 
creases are made this season, they will 
stay put. 

Of the two classes, selling agents 
have little condemnation for the buy- 
ers who believed the 1927 crop would 
be another record-breaker. This is 
put down as an error of judgment. 
But about the system that compels a 
buyer who concedes that the market 
is rising, to defer orders on account 
of an inelastic budget or the decree 


of a merchandise manager, the aver- 
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age -clling agent is likely to be volubly 
blasp 1emous. 

These men who say that hand-to- 
mouth buying has been badly over- 
done this season are not die-hards who 
sit at cob-webbed desks awaiting the 
return of the good old days. They 
grant that the former method of mill, 
wholesaler and buyer operating on a 
season-long basis, was due to be 
scrapped. They agree that while an 
order in the old days meant easier 
selling efforts, it also meant inordinate 
expense for the mill in carrying 
charges and substantial bankruptcy 
risks for wholesalers and retailers 
when the breaks were bad. 

Admitting the benefits of hand-to- 
mouth buying, these officials neverthe- 
less insist that it has been badly over- 
done this season. 

A veteran salesman best explained 
the attitude. ‘Presumably these con- 
cerns pay their buyers for their 
knowledge of the market and their 
judgment as to how prices are going 
to turn,” he said. “At least, that used 
to be the case; a buyer prided himself 
on anticipating a market rise and the 
best ones made reputations that way. 

“Now the emphasis has_ shifted. 
The house no longer trusts the buyer’s 
judgment. He has become more a 
selling official and the final say in 
buying rests with a merchandise man- 
ager or worse still, an inaminate bud- 
get that knows neither boll weevil nor 
floods. If certain tactics—usually 
those of waiting until the last minute 
—made money for the firm last year, 
then they must this year and next 
year; that seems to be the underlying 
principle. 

“No doubt this policy will pay in a 
falling market and even in a rising 
market, the firm may be able to make 
a profit. The point is that by ignor- 
ing the buyer’s judgment these firms 
are not making the profit they could. 
The few real buyers left, the ones 
who are authorized to put through a 
smashing order on their own say-so, 
have proved this in the last six months 
in the underwear market.” 

Proponents of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing assert that the basic principle still 
holds good in a rising market as well 
as one in which values are on the 
decline. Regardless of the price he 
pays, the wholesaler who waits until 
he has orders in hand or is virtually 
certain he can dispose of the amount 
he is going to buy, can always insist 
on his profit margin, according to 
them. The chances of larger profits 
he may miss in a market such as the 
Present, are the “insurance” he pays 
to be safe. 

For example an order for 500 dozen 
union suits placed with one of the 
two southern mills earlier in the sea- 
son now means an additional profit 
ot S>s0 and more. Or in cotton 
hosiery, a purchase of 5,000 dozen 
stockings, made no sooner than July, 
Woul'l bring a $500 additional profit. 
Lonsidered from this view the “in- 
surance’ comes high, according to 
sellin agents. 


Knit Goods—Continued 


Treason though it may be, quite a 
few sellers are seizing -the occasion 
to whisper mutiny against the Great 
God Merchandise Manager and sug- 
gest that the doctrine that the budget 
can do no wrong may have a flaw or 
two in it. 


Using School Equipment 





N. C. Institution Aiding Ark- 
wrights’ Applicants 

The textile school of North Caro- 
lina State College has placed its re- 
search laboratories and experiment 
rooms at the disposal of all candidates 
for admission into The Arkwrights, 
Inc., a club organized by the South- 
ern Textile Association, and consist- 
ing of those men who have completed 
some distinctive piece of research 
work in the textile field. 

L. R. Gilbert, president of the 
Southern Textile Association, was one 
of the first to take advantage of these 
well-equipped laboratories. He spent 
two days recently working up data for 
his Arkwrights thesis. 

Mr. Gilbert, a graduate of the State 
College Textile School, who is now 
manager and treasurer of the Audrey 
Spinning Mills, Weldon, N. C., 
that the action of his alma mater will 
materially aid the members of the 
Southern Textile Association in es- 
tablishing definite and profitable re- 
search work in the textile field. 


says 


The equipment is to be used for 
making yarns to be tested for break- 
ing strength, elasticity, and evenness 
under conditions comparable with mill 
practice. The tests will be made from 
cotton supplied by the mills of the 
State and by the experimental farm 
at State College. 

The textile school at State College 
has recently been enlarged and the in- 
stallation of equipment has been fully 
completed. The mills of the State of 
North Carolina are now at liberty to 
send their own men to the textile 
school to carry out any tests they wish 
to make and the laboratory will be 
turned over to them entirely. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills Outing 

Over 15,000 employes, their famil- 
ies and friends gathered at Jollyland, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., recently to par- 
ticipate in the fifth annual field day 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
The program opened at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon with the official flag 
raising and the appearance of the 
newly organized Mohawk Carpet Mills 
Band of 40 musicians. A _ male 
chorus also made its first and a very 
creditable appearance. The program 
moved rapidly wlth a great variety of 
entertainment from the filibuster pa- 
rade to the dancing in the evening. 
A Boys’ Band headed a_ children’s 
pet parade, four amateur boxing 
bouts enlivened the crowd, races of 
different nature were conducted and 
novelty contests kept everybody inter- 
ested. 
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Paramount Low T emperature 


Water Drying 
BY THE 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


‘“Holeproof’’ quality is the result of exacting manufac- 
turing standards carefully followed throughout the en- 
tire mill and selection of the “Paramount Water Dry 
Method” by this well-known manufacturer and others, 
goes far toward proving that a decided improvement has 
been made in the Art of Drying and Finishing Silk 
Hosiery and one that will produce a finish never before 
equalled in the history of textiles. 


1. Heat is produced by Hot-Water and temperature is 


positively controlled at any point selected between 
160 and 200 degrees. 


2. The desirable qualities of softness and silky richness 
in the fabric are fully brought out. 


3. Fabric strength is increased through preserving the 
natural oils of the silk. 


4. Shiners, finger marks, stitch distortions and creases 
are eliminated. 


5. Shape and character of the hose is maintained, and 
evenness of color assured in all shades. 


Ideal room and working conditions. 


7. Operative’s hands will not callous. Lessened heat 
keeps them smooth and soft, thus eliminating injury 
to fabric. 


Paramount Steam and Hot-Water Drying Forms—The 
recc gnized way of finishing hosiery. 





—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED _— 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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Perfect Split-Foot Product with 
Pointed Heel Reinforcement 


There is constant satisfaction in a knitting machine which produces 
perfect work. You can buy our Split-Foot Pointed Heel machine 
with the full confidence that it will knit automatically a perfectly 
tapered reinforced heel, without leaving any unsightly fringe, or 
trimmed, or ragged edges resulting from the usual floating yarns 
—a product of beauty and endurance exactly as shown in the 
above cut. 


Users of the ‘Banner’ Split-Foot Pointed Heel machines are abso- 
lutely free from any infringement. 


COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 





TRang mar® 


PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 
93 Worth Street, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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Freight Rates Hurt Britain 


Reason for Loss of Trade to 
America 


On 


Special to TEXTILE WorLD) 
NCHESTER, ENG.—Speaking in 
the british Parliament, following the 
ssion by the president of the 

1 of Trade of a depressing sur- 

vey of British trade, R. Waddington, 
\lember of Parliament for a Lan- 
cashire division, said that the English 
industry was in a most deplor- 

able condition. He had been reading 
a report of the Federation of British 
Industries. They had had a special 


commissioner out in the Near East 
examining the condition of trade 
there and the reasons why British 


trade was not getting the share it got 

iormer years. In the report 
the commercial and economic 

ons in Soudan, Egypt, Palestine 
nd Turkey it is stated that there 
had been no improvement in British 
ireight quotations, and that the dis- 
parity which existed between 
rates and those quoted by foreign 
steamship companies remained = so 
great that it was seriously interfer- 

with our trade. He thought it 
which the Board of 
rade ought to bring before the notice 

f the Imperial Shipping Committee 

rder to find a remedy. 

In connection with the cotton trade 
these difficulties of freight were most 
important. It was cheaper to bring 
cotton goods from New York and the 
Near East than it was to take them 
irom Liverpool to the Near East. 

he difference in several cases was 

to three and four shillings per 
freight ton on a commodity, and that 
the actual weight, reckoned in 
ids, is to the disadvantage of the 
Lancashire producer to the extent of 
halfpenny, three farthings, and 

to a penny per Ib. 


on 
con- 


home 


i matter 


considered what a_ half 
penny per lb. was to the production 
of Lancashire goods they were getting 
into something which came to between 
£1,000,000 and £2,000,000. It was 
enough to kill the particular trade. 
Trade to America Lost 
There had been taken from Lan- 
cashire during the past few years a 
considerable amount of trade by 
If they could have these 
Ireight adjustments so that the Lan- 
manufacturer would have a 
ir deal in delivering his goods into 
America the Board of Trade would 
very materially help the traders of the 
try. It seemed singular that they 
uld have goods going from this 
try to Canada, and that 
conference rings would 
y convey British goods in 
boats and charge 85s per ton, 
hat in the same boat they would 
Continental goods at 42s 6d 
He put that forward in the 
in a question, and it was 
tted. 
present they were sending goods 
inada at a difference in price 
was equal to 242% on the com- 
tv—not a_ difference in the 
freicht of 214%, but of 214% on the 


1 
they 





rica. 


‘ashire 


these 


ping 
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\ Canadian 
buyer had told him that it had often 
made a difference between his placing 
an order in Lancashire and placing 
it on the Continent—this 
difference in freight. 

Until they could have these mat- 
ters remedied, and until they had some 
pressure brought to bear by the Board 
of Trade upon the shipping confer 
ence rings, the Board of Trade could 
not show that they were doing all they 
ought in the interest of Lancashire, 
and British trade. 


value of the commodity. 


excessive 


Catalog Lists Government Pub- 
lications or Textiles 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—There are 
eleven Government bureaus which 
serve the interests of the textile in- 


dustry in one way or another and 
these agencies publish a considerable 
amount of material covering every 
phase of the industry from the pro- 
duction of raw materials to the sale 
and distribution of the finished prod- 


uct. These bureaus issue from time 
to time general catalogs of their 


publications but no separate classifi- 
cation is given of those relating to 
textiles. With this in mind, the 
Textile Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce com- 
piled in 1925 a list of Government 
publications likely to be of interest 


to textile firms. It was issued in 
mimeograph form. 
The response was immediate and 


to meet the demand which has arisen 


since then the catalog was revised 
and enlarged and is now available 
in printed form. In it are listed 


practically all publications issued by 
the Federal which per- 
tain to textiles, grouped according to 
the major textile fiber 
with a_ brief 
of the contents, the number of pages, 
price, ete. 


Government 
or product 


discussed, description 


Hosiery Market 


(Continued from page 91) 


situation is repeating itself in the 50c 
class. 

Selling agents attribute to buyers 
their old maneuver of whooping up 
price-cuts on unwanted stocks as a 
bludgeon for concessions on the more 
fashionable merchandise. In the end, 
according to the mill representatives, 
these buyers faced with a choice, in- 
variably take the good patterns at the 
higher level. 

On infants’ wear, buyers and mills 
seem solidly lined up in the respective 
trenches they assumed shortly after 
the opening. Both the mills by reason 
of production, and the distributors, 
through the need of getting their 
goods in circulation, are under pres- 
sure but the outcome is unpredictable. 
\ less strenuous tug-of-war exists be 
tween large wholesalers and producers 
on children’s seven-eighths goods, but 
volume here is not satisfactory either. 


Sanotuf Mattress Co., St. Louis Mo., 
makers of mattresses, 1016 North 10th 
St., have incorporated with a capital 
stock of $12,000. 


05 
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Something for 
Nothing 


Only a magician can get something from noth- 
ing, and a magician doesn’t amount to much 
when it comes to making knitting machines. 
The only way we 
know to build good 
machines — machines 
that will produce the 
highest quality, bear 
up at maximum speed 
and serve the longest 
—is to put into those 
machines the finest 
material and _ work- 
manship. That’s why 
we give such pains- 
taking care to each de- 
tailed part in Brinton 
machines. That is 
also why Brintons 
have been known as 
leaders for nearly half 
a century. 


We will be glad 
to furnish informa- 
tion of our com- 
plete line. 





H. 
3700 Kensington 


BRINTON COMPANY 


Avenue 


Philadelphia 


1D 
- 





Great Britain 


ind the Continent 


Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., 
England ’ Sydney, Melbourne. 
South America: Santiago Scott FOREIGN 
| N umbre 1899, Es — TAT es 
Pozas, Buenos Aires, Argentine AGENTS China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 


Republic. 


50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China. 
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The Negative Value of Claims a, 


No sane mill-owner would allow his choice of machinery to be based of 

exclusively on the claims of its maker. Proof of superiority he 

must have. 

Consequently we advise prospective purchasers of Full-Fashioned mil 

knitting machines to visit mills where Reading machines are working fai 
a to secure first-hand information about their productivity and reliability. 4 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 









READING, PA. in 

ayy \ Pee ae 

<a | TREADIN | 3 
y FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE © 
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Men’s Wear Comes With Rush 





Spring Openings Bring 
Business from Clothiers 


7s concentration of spring, 1928, 

openings for men’s wear into the 
last 10 days has brought a very active 
period into existence. Many buyers 
came to New York when the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. announced its show- 
ing and they have been scouring the 
market rapidly with the idea of get- 
ting away before the Labor Day holi- 
day. The impression at present is 
that the delay in the showing of these 
goods and the action of the most im- 
portant houses in making their offer- 
ings almost simultaneously has proved 
beneficial and the experience may be 
important in shaping the course of 
future openings. 

The greater number of lines for 
spring men’s wear show small price 
advances over a year ago which meas- 
ure up fairly well to the standard set 
by the big company, which is 2%c to 
7c advance of a year ago. Of course 
thereare a few who decided not 
to follow the action of the majority, 
and one hears in the market of a mill 
here and there which is offering goods 
at prices unchanged from a year ago, 
or, in rarer cases, at slightly lower 
figures. The most optimistic supporter 
of stabilization cannot expect to get 
complete uniformity of action from all 
mills, and the present season seems a 
fair start toward a firmer policy 
throughout the market, though there 
are a few who regard reports of in- 
side prices to big buyers as disquiet- 
ing and out of tune with the purposes 
of the cooperative movement. 

Many selling agencies report that 
they have already received good busi- 
ness for next spring from clothiers. 
There are cases where initial orders 
are reported as actually larger than 
the total business through the spring 
season of a year ago from the same 
source. Buyers are more hungry for 
goods than they would be, had these 
openings been made in July, and, feel- 
ing the pressure for action, they have 
been quicker to make up their minds 
than at the start of most recent sea- 
sons. The average clothier wants his 
sample pieces in hand by the end of 
September, but with the present situa- 
tion a large quantity of this sample 
yardage cannot be delivered until 
October, 

Although next week will be a short 
€ with the Monday holiday, it is ex- 
pected that a number of operators not 


Previously come to the market, will 
be in attendance and active busi- 
ness is expected to continue. A num- 
er of clothiers deferred their trips 
unti! after Labor Day, counting upon 
Labor Day week and the week follow- 


ing 


close up their business, ahead 


of the Jewish holidays later in the 
month. a «* 

Cheviots for Men’s Wear: Stylers 
on the men’s wear market expect a 


continuance of interest in cheviots de- 


‘spite the fact that they have been an 


important number for several seasons. 
The cheviot construction seems to 
have satisfied many wearers, and the 
possibility of variation in color and 
pattern is being used to give new life 
to this fabric. Special mention is 
made by the trade of increased inter- 
est in oxford cheviots of the dark 
gray order. These are said to be in 
contrast with the lighter shades re- 
cently in use. Market observers de- 
scribed the new dark toned goods as 
significant of a sense of dignity which 
is coming into men’s dress as a re- 
action from the extremely fancy styles 
in more general use. Without doubt, 
the fancies will continue as leaders 
through the present season, but the 
sober note is interesting as suggesting 
anew trend. 4 » »* 


Wear: The American 
Woolen Co. has announced that it will 
show women’s worsted dress fabrics 
and women’s coatings, for the spring, 
1928, season, in Department 4, on 
Tuesday, Sept. 6. This action is in 
line with what was done a year ago 
when women’s fabrics of a more or 
less staple nature were shown early, 
and the extreme fancies, principally 
woolens, were not opened until a num- 
ber of weeks later. The offering of 
worsteds and coatings, sets a price 
basis for the later deliveries in the 
present year and permits garment 
houses to operate with greater con- 
tinuity through the winter months than 
would be the case if they had to wait 
four or five weeks longer for a full- 
fledged spring showing. The present 
interest in women’s wear turns 
strongly toward broadcloth, and stocks 
are said to be so low that a worth- 
while business is likely to continue 
through the late fall months. 
* * * 

Open on Holiday: Several men’s 
wear houses have announced that they 
will keep their New York offices 
open on Labor Day for the conveni- 
ence of buyers who happen to be in 
town on that day and desirous of 
losing no time in cleaning up their 
work on the market. 


Women’s 


Clydesdale Worsted Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I. The plant of this company 
was sold at mortgagee’s sale Aug. 30 to 
Simon Newman, of Woonsocket, for 
$39,000. Mr. Newman purchased the ma- 
chinery and part of the office equipment 
of the Clydesdale mill a few weeks ago 
for $4,000. 


Cotton Situation Bewilders 





Great Strength in Goods 
Meets Buyers’ Support 


HE situation in the cotton goods 

market during the last week has 
been most bewildering to all involved 
in trading. 3uyers have become 
alarmed to some extent by the insist- 
ant up-trend of the raw material, and 
there have been fairly concentrated 
operations along certain particular 
lines. Interest in finished goods 
which have not yet taken a rise in 
any way commensurate with the raw 
material jump, is keen, but the most 
wanted goods have been following cot- 
ton more closely than those which had 
scant support so that the situation re- 
mains fairly balanced. The most 
active goods, gray cloths, have been 
making the sharpest advances. 

From the standpoint of sellers the 
market is full of pitfalls. Many of 
them find it difficult to quote prices 
which will hold their levels for more 
than a short time. Buyers who make 
inquiries, frequently get figures which 
are good for immediate acceptance 
only. This is a handicap where addi- 
tional figuring is to be done, or where 
the buyer must confer with other 
parties. The fact that a decided 
change has taken place in the cotton 
situation has now been brought home 
to everyone, but there is still feeling 
in some quarters that the crop damage 
has been over-estimated and buyers 
are divided between catching the mar- 
ket before it gets any higher and ap- 
prehension of committing themselves 
at top figures. 

The effect of the higher figures on 
the volume of distribution is still a 
matter of guesswork. It seems un- 
likely that mills can be kept so busy on 
the basis of 22c cotton as they have 
been on the basis of 12c cotton. How- 
ever merchants believe the trade has 
unusual perversities and they are wait- 
ing to be shown. The safe thing 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Aug. 31 Aug. 24 Sept. 1 1926 
Spot cotton,§N. Y.... 22.40¢ 21.70¢ 18.90¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- im., 64x60, 7.60.. 634 644¢ 614-65¢¢ 514-53<¢ 
38\-in., 64x60, 5.35. . 9-95 ge 34-9¢ 734-S¢ 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75. . 10¢ 944-934¢ S34¢ 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25. 114 ¢1054-1054¢ 934¢ 
39- im. 80x80, 4.00.. 1134-12¢ ll¢ 1034¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00. . 1084-1114 ¢10!4 -1034¢ 9%e 
36- im, 48x48, 3.00. . _12ho¢ 12¢ ll¢ 
37- im, 48x48, 4.00.. 976-10¢ 9!4-9\o¢ 9-914¢ 
Pajama Checks 
36\4-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 934-10¢ 9\%4¢ 94-94 ¢ 
364¢-in., 64x60, 5.75. . 8-84e 7%¢ 714-T%e 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. ... 11%e 11%¢ 11-11%¢ 
Denims, 2.208........ 184e l7e¢ Li¢ 
Tickings, 8 o3........ 2244 -23¢ 21-23¢ 19¢ 
Standard prints... 84e 8i4e 8¢ 
Eastern staple ging- F : 
hams, 27-in........ 914¢ 94e 0¢ 
*Nomiaal 


from the manufacturing end is to 
watch more carefully than hitherto the 
accumulation of stocks, for not only 
do they mean more money tied up at 
present but they might be harder to 
liquidate for a profit a month or two in 
the future. So long as burdensome 
stocks are avoided the mill man has 
the market in his hand and possesses a 
fair degree of control no matter what 
the price. 
* * * 

Print Cloths: Manufacturers of 
print cloths have been confronted with 
the stern necessity of elevating their 
prices, day by day, to keep pace with 
the trend of raw material. On the 
standard 64 x 60s construction, busi- 
ness for the late months of the year 
has been done at 9c and as high as 
osc is being asked for spot and 
nearby goods. Most of the other 
print cloth constructions have risen in 
proportion, and all except some lines 
of narrow goods, are 4 to Yc per yd. 
higher than a week ago. Buying has 
been fairly broad and a number of 
operators have shown less resistance 
to the high prices than they did when 
quotations were just beginning to 
make their sharp upturn. 

* * * 

Sheetings: The movement of sheet- 
ings has been fairly broad on the rise, 
though at the very top prices of the 
week there was evidence of declining 
interest. It took a week or so of the 
upward movement to impress buyers 
with the seriousness of the turn; and 
in many cases they have bought more 
at the higher prices than they did 
when the advance commenced. 


*x* * * 


Denims: Although leading manu- 
facturers have not openly made their 
offerings for the last quarter of the 
year, the basis on shorts and seconds 
has been advanced this week so that 
traders recognize that the new mill 
level for 2.20s denims is now at 
i8l4c, 

* * * 

Tickings: Southern 8 oz. tickings 
have been advanced by a number of 
market leaders to a basis of 22%c 
this week. 

* * * 

Bleached Goods: Higher figures 
have been named on several lines of 
branded bleached goods. These fabrics 
have been lagging behind the rest of 
the market, but buyers’ interest was 
becoming so strong that it was no 
longer possible to take orders on the 


old basis. 
* * x 


Percales: There has been general 
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The consensus of Opinion 
of Woolen jand Worsted 
Manufacturers: ““No Matter 
how good the woolen and 
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American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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Fabrics—Continued 


interest in percales following the re- 
advance, and the probability is 
strong to students of the market that 
another rise will be announced in the 
- future. These goods, like many 
other finished goods, have been slow 


j 
| 


to follow the sharp advances in gray | 
goods. 


Ks < 

Ginghams: An advance of %c in 
southern staple ginghams has been 
made. Changes in the product of 


eastern mills is expected at any time. 


Satins and Velvets Lead Sales 





Market Finds Renewed Con- 
fidence as Raw Silk Firms Up 


Ot cutting up trade and retail 
buyers have manifested their ap- 
proval of the better tone that has been 
in evidence in the silk market by 
more liberal purchases of practically 
all types of silk goods. The reason 
for this is that the belief is gaining 
ground that prices for both raw and 
finished silks have either reached the 
bottom or at least are so close to it 
that there is little to be gained by 
waiting any longer to place business. 
It is the unfortunate fate of the silk 
trade that buyers of any quantities of 
silks watch the raw silk market very 
They feel that the fabric 
market should synchronize very closely 
with raw silk and that fluctuations in 
the latter should be translated imme- 
diately into the quotations for the first 
named. Naturally this is most appar- 
ent when the market shows weakness. 
When quotations are going up they 
point to the obvious and admitted fact 
that the silk manufacturer is working 
on silk already bought, that his looms 
are covered with warps owned at 
lower levels and that all things con- 
sidered there is no justification to 
raise prices. 

With competition what it is the 
manufacturers find that the raw mar- 
ket is a one way street as far as they 
are concerned. If it goes up someone 
is willing to take business at the old 
prices whereas if it declines there is 
always one or more who will imme- 
diately cut prices. Luckily at the 
present the one way street is nearing 
its ultimate end which means a period 


closely. 


of stabilization and ultimately a 
change in trend. 
* * * 


Satins: Business picks up noticeably 
in last few weeks with cutters operat- 
ing more confidently on fall garments. 
Prices are low throughout market and 
many manufacturers say they are 
sorry that they made satins up for fall 
but at the same time the volume is 
there. No difficulty is being exper- 
enced in moving goods. <A $1.50 
weighted number is a_ big’ seller. 
Difficulty with this number is that at 
the price mills cannot put high grade 
raw stock into it which means streaky 
xoods. As fall garments use the back 
‘ good proportion of the time the 


‘utters find plenty of opportunity to 
kick 
* * * 

Georgettes: Still being made in 
sod volume but much is being carried 
to stocks. Prices for an 80x76 
tumber range around 75¢ in the gray 
lor t 


‘ cheaper qualities and $1.1214 


to $1.15 finished which compare with 

$1.27! six months ago. 
* * x 

Velvets: 


up on sheer back numbers. 


Larger houses well sold 
Are in- 


creasing production in some instances. | 


. = & 


Radiums: Still very dull although 
signs of reviving interest are being 
noted. Prices do not permit manu- 
facturers to get their money back as 
yet but revival should be seen within 
60 days. 


x * * 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Pro- 
puction: Unchanged. 

DEMAND: Improved. 

Stocks: Smaller. 

Raw Si_k: Prices steady; stocks 
larger. 


SENTIMENT: 
in raw silk. 


Burlaps Quiet 





Caleutta Price Basis Is Returning 
to Normal 
Burlaps, as a whole, have not made 


Improved by firmness | 





much of a price change since last | 


inactive. 
that 


been 
indicate 


trade has 
Calcutta 


week, and 
Advices from 


the tendency there was toward easier | 


prices, but this situation is affecting 
only goods for future shipment. It is 
understood that the speculative cor- 
ner of part of the Calcutta market 
has passed and that trading is pro- 
ceeding on a more normal basis. 
For 40-inch heavy weight 
the spot and nearby quotation in New 
York is 10.45 to 10.50c. The quota- 
tion for September shipment is 10.40 
to 10.60c., October 10.25¢. 
November-December g.30¢. 


goods, 


is 


is 


and | 
Sim- | 


ilarly for 40-inch light weight goods, | 
spot and nearby are quoted at 8&.30c.. 


September shipment at 8.10 to 8.30c., 
October at 8.00c. and November-De- 
cember at 7.70c. 


Opens Lines of Woolens 


Raymond & deBlois Co., New York, 


opened on Monday the following 
lines for Spring, 1928: 

Joseph Hall & Sons, Inc., Nor- 
wich, Conn., Mohegan Mills, range 


1,500, a guaranteed “all virgin wool” 
12 ounce cloth. Base price $1.62". 
extra for decorations up to $1.70; 
net 30 E. O. M. Line consists of 
novelties principally in light and me- 
dium shades. 

Oxford Mills, range base 
price $1.27%. Rayon decorations to 
$1.40; net 30 E. O. M. 


300, 
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= Increasing Turnover = 

the income from your = 


F 
I business can be increased = 
by the more rapid turning of 
your stock, we can be of serv- = 
ice to you. = 


Tony 
i} 











NE By cashing and guaranteeing 
your accounts receivable and 
handling your shipments, 
claims, et cetera, we relieve 
you of much of the detail in- 
cidental to conducting your 
business—enabling you to de- 
vote more time to increasing 
your sales and speeding up 
your production. 


Peierls, Buhler & Conc. 


260~266 Fourth Ave., New York 
FACTORS 


= For Silks, Hosiery, Woolens, Underwear 
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Cotton Goods and Kindred Lines 
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South West Corner 25th Street 





Unexcelled Loft and Showroom Space 


| OTHER FLOORS 12,500 SQ. FT. 
& SMALLER UNITS. 


DEALLY located for shipping and 

transportation. Completely _fire- 

proofed, insuring minimum insur- 
ance rate on tenants’ stocks. Also store 
and basement 25,000 square feet, floor 
lifts from basement and large show win- 
dows on both streets—rentals incon- 
ceivably low for a building of this char- 
acter and location. 


OFFICE REALTY CORPORATION 
7 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


Representatives on Premises Phone Murray Hill 3312-3313. 
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Unrivalled stability 


CELANESE brand yarn absorbs practically no 
water. Hence it retains its strength when 
washed, is unharmed by sea-water, and is always 
free from mildew. 

It likewise repels perspiration, which works 
such havoc with other textile materials. Even 
after long and constant service, Celanese brand 
yarn neither stains nor rots. 

The pure, snowy whiteness of Celanese brand 
yarn is not produced chemically. It is a natural 
characteristic. For that reason it is strictly per- 
manent. Fabrics made from Celanese brand 
yarn, undyed, never turn yellow. 

Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and remark- 
ably durable; and it has unique hygienic qualities. 
The dyestuffs used for dyeing Celanese brand fab- 


rics give colors that are unusually fast to sun, 
suds, salt-water and perspiration. 


ELANES 


ReG.u.s. BRAND Pat. oFF 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Works AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 
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Nominal Change in Southern 
Securities 

rASTONIA, N. C., Aug. 27.—The 
general average in bid price of 25 
most active common stocks of south- 
ern cotton mills for the week ending 
today shows a decline according to 
the weekly summary of R. S. Dickson 
& Co. However, it is stated by this 
company that there was no actual de- 
cline and that the reduction in the 
average bid was brought about on 
account of the change in the entire 
list of stocks from which the figures 
are compiled. A few of the stocks 
heretofore used in preparing the aver- 
age have become inactive and also 
some of the mills included in the list 
have recently changed hands and for 
these reasons a more accurate record 
can be had in the average weekly bid 
by substituting other stocks having a 
more active market. 

Several of the common stocks of 
North and South Carolina advanced 
from $1 to $3 per share in the bid 
price during the week and a demand 
was noted for American Yarn & Pro- 
Gaffney, Cannon, Clifton, 
Dunean, Eagle, Crescent, Sterling and 
Victor-Monaghan. The average price 
of 25 active common stocks closed at 
108.76 for the week. 


cessing, 


Southern Textile Securities Are 
Stronger 

GREENVILLE, S. C., Aug. 27.—A 
general strengthening of quotations, 
although in most cases only frac- 
tional, characterized the trading in 
southern textile securities during last 
week, according to report issued this 
morning by Alester G. Furman Co. 
of Greenville, S. C. The tone of the 
market was distinctly steady, but with 
trading well scattered and in moderate 
volume. Buyers seemed to show 
preference for seasoned stocks, and 
the week was featured by the small 
amount of speculative buying. 

\mong exceptions to this were 
Mount Vernon-Woodberry, which sold 
high at 22, scoring a rise of 5 points 
during the last two weeks, and the 
preferred and common stocks of the 
Southern Bleachery. The Southern 
Bleachery preferred reached 95% and 
the common 32 in response to a quite 
favorable statement of operations for 
the first six months of the current 
year. The corporation showed net 
profit after interest and depreciation 
Ot $97,344 for the six months period 
compared with $130,873 for the entire 
yeair 1926. Its surplus was increased 
$62,344 and the amount of net 
Working capital was increased from 
$177,477 to $197,219. 

.ictor Monaghan received the usual 
amount of attention during the week, 
selling high at 108 ex-dividend and 
closing at 10714 for a net gain of 2% 
points. Southern Worsted preferred 
Was strong at 92, while Piedmont was 
considerably in demand at 137. 


Amoskeag Activity Revives Rumors 





This Other 


and 


Leading Stocks 


Reflect Increased Interest in Textiles 


Boston, Aug. 31. 

OLLOWING renewed activity in 
Amoskeag common stock which 
started on Friday of last week when 
this issue opened on the Boston mar- 
ket at 63, and which at the close on 
Monday brought up the price to 75, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston bank- 
ers, sent the following notice to Amos- 
keag stockholders: “It is our opinion 
that the shares of the Amoskeag Co. 
are worth intrinsically more than the 
present market value. We, therefore, 
venture to advise stockholders not to 
sell.” On Tuesday transactions on the 
local exchange shrunk to 2,730 shares, 
as compared with 6,957 on Monday 
and 7,264 on Saturday, and after sell- 
ing as high as &o the stock closed at 
7834. Today offerings continued rela- 
tively small, the stock selling within a 
range of 79 to 80! and closed at 79. 
Also sorts of rumors regarding the 
future of Amoskeag have: gained cur- 
rency during the latest flurry in its 
common stock, including reports that 
offers were pending for the property, 
and consideration was being given to 
liquidation, and that the company was 
considering expansion of its rayon 
plant and undertaking the manufacture 
of new lines, including rubber shoes: 
also that the company would profit 
largely. on its considerable stock of 
cotton as a result of the recent advance 
in prices of the later. Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. are quoted as having no 
knowledge of any offer to purchase the 
property or that liquidation is con- 
templated. Local cotton merchants are 
unaware that the company has any 
large stock of cotton, although it, in 
common with other mills, must profit 
by the recent advance in the raw 
material to the extent of stocks of 
cotton that are not covered by con- 
tracts for yarns and cloths, and on 
unsold stocks of the latter. That the 
Amoskeag is much better situated than 
the average mill to profit by the 
advance in cotton prices is unlikely, 
for it has had the reputation in the 
market for a long period for being a 
big seller of both yarns and cloths at 
very close prices; in fact, it has been 
accused of wunderbidding southern 
mills on similar goods. The fact that 
the Amoskeag took up a considerable 
portion of its cotton in the South last 
season undoubtedly resulted in a sav- 
ing over cotton purchased through 
local brokers of anywhere from $5 to 
$7 a bale, or possibly more; that it is 
to continue this policy of buying this 
season seems to prove that it is well 
satisfied with the results, and as the 
Amoskeag when running full uses 
over 125,000 bales of cotton a year, a 
saving of even as much as $5 a bale 


The com 
pany will also profit during the com 
ing year by a subtsantial reduction in 
local taxes, but a substantial decrease 
in operating expenses is unlikely. To 
understand the current advance in the 
price of its common stock it is merely 
necessary to know that in liquidation 
it could show better than $90 a share 
in net quick assets, and that there has 
been a very general increase in invest- 
ment interest in textiles; the latter 
being the case is not surprising that 
other leading textile corporations like 
the American Woolen, Pacific Mills 
and Bigelow-Hartford should reflect 
great activity. and higher stock values. 


isa very considerable item. 


American Woolen Statement 

For the first time in its history the 
American Woolen Co. has issued to 
stockholders a semi-annual statement 
of its balance 
sheet for the period ending June 30. 
President Andrew G. Pierce’ has 
inaugurated this policy in the belief 
that shareholders are entitled to more 
frequent information on the progress 
of the company’s affairs than has been 
available from the annual report, and 


income account and 


a complete audited income account and 
balance sheet for each six months will 
be regular features hereafter. For 
the six months in question the com- 
pany’s net before dividends and de- 
preciation was $239,202, but after al- 
lowing for depreciation, 
dividends and 
there was a 


preferred 
subsidiary dividends 
deficit of $1,843,414. 
This compares with the deficit of the 
vear ending December 31, 1926, of 
$7,727,595, and for the 1925 period of 
$2,483,593. Net quick assets on June 
30 aggregated $62,967,308, as com- 
pared with $63,947,154 on December 
31 last. The company’s treasury posi- 
tion on June 30 was probably the 
strongest in its history, with net hold- 
ings of $10,869,301, against bank bor- 
rowings of $2,078,700. 

The income account of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. ending June 30, 1927, 
compares as follows: 











*Deficit +For six months. 


Advise Lyman Liquidation 

Stockholders of the Lyman Mills, 
cotton goods, Holyoke, Mass., have re- 
ceived a letter favoring liquidation 


signed by the following large holders 
of the stock: George Wigglesmith, 
Henry Wheeler, Philip, Dexter, Rob- 
ert H. Gardiner and Henry L. Shat- 
tuck. The letter is as follows, in 
part: 

“The undersigned are stockholders 
to a substantial amount and _thor- 
oughly approve the recommendation 
of the majority of the directors for 
liquidation. 

“By the balance sheet, it 
that on June 25, 1927, the 
had 

Cash 


ippears 
company 
sian na Malaria dwar $487,043 

704,000 


hatisnceeoaaens 317,229 
Inventories (not deduct- 

ing a reserve set up on 

the books of $1,139,- 


Liberty bonds, etc 


Receivables 


ee ee 


1,409,105 
2,917,377 

89,882 
2,827,495 
1921t net quick assets have 
shrunk about $1,200,000. 


Less accounts payable.. 
Net quick assets....... 
Since 


“For some time the company has 
been making little or no money, and 
directors have been advised by experts 
in the textile business that there is 
small prospect of making money by 
carrying on the mill as at present. 
They are further advised that if the 
mill is altered over so as to be con- 
fined to the manufacture of fine goods, 
it has a possibility of making some 
money in the future, but to do this in- 
volves an expenditure of $500,000 to 
$1,000,000; that is to say, turning 
most of the present cash and Liberty 
bonds into an improvement of the 
plant. 

“In the present state of the textile 
industry in New England, it seems to 
us that this would be a mistake. By 
liquidating at the present time we can 
realize a substantial sum for our 
shares, estimated by directors as at 
least $165 per share, which invested at 
4% would produce a higher return 
than the dividends recently paid by the 
company, and these dividends have 
been paid, not out of annual profits, 
but out of the accumulated surplus of 
former years. 

“We hope that stockholders who 
have not already sent their proxies to 
directors will now do so, in order that 
at the adjourned meeting there may 
be in favor of liquidation not only a 
majority of those present and voting, 
but of all the outstanding shares.” 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shareg 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions; 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
25. Pepperell* 100 10974-111%y 8% 
22 West Point a . 100 135% +3 
61 Farr e . ie 100 15914 -160 +7 
50) 6Arlington bicin 100 = 5354-54 + % 
12 Naumkeag .. soceccos, S00 18! —8%¥g 
Sh RG oki acccancwvcses 100 182% —1 
6 Merrimack pfd.......... 100 76% +423 
11 Merrimack com..... ‘ 100 131% +614 


226 Total. 


*Ex. div. 
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L:.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 







An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has _ earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
ir. hundreds of mills Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and_ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or _ connection. 


Write for details. 


_ J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. Commission Merchants 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 





SA’ 


Has been used successfully 
in textile mills for more 


than a quarter’ century 


CONSULTANT 


on 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


| JAMES W. COX, Jr. 


| 320 Broadway _ New York City 


BECAUSE it gives the pulley a clean, 
leather-like surface that has a much 
greater driving power than an uncovered 
pulley It increases machine capacity and 
prolongs the wearing life of belts. It is 
not sticky, and does not gather lint in 
lumps on belts and pulleys 

We want YOU to know what Warren's 
Pulley Cover will do in YOUR mills, and 
will send you one or two gallons on 30 
days’ trial, if you will pay the express 
charges. The sooner you order the earlier 
you will commence to enjoy the benefits. 





A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


PARTANBURG, S. 


WARREN B. LEWIS SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


CONSULTING ENGINEER Correspondence Solicited 
Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 


The Warren Company, Mfrs., 
401 No. 5th St., Niles, Mich. 


















For over twenty years this organization has bee n engaged in the A L E S - E R G. F U R M A N - oO e 


work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through ESTABLISHED 1888 
the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. GREENVILLE, Ee 


It is still ec »ped to rend this service with the effectiveness 
sacle + the Soa Relies ial aaamaee.. ; SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 






and offer our services in this line. 








DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


Specialists in Textile Cost Service 


En gi neers Over 20% of all Cotton Textile Spindles in U. S. A. operated under our 


- Cost Methods 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO | Send for free booklet, “Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” 


ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS | FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 











W. E. S. DYER _ 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT BALING PRESS re PROSBY & GREGORY 


; * t ll 

Design, Specifications and Sup erin- Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports on Mi . , 

sendence oa Textile Mills, Incustria! properties. Power Plants of a mn (HYDRAULIC) HEARD, rr & TENNANT 
Plants and Kindred aeieiarian, and directions for their economy of operation. 50 to 300 PA TEN - s 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ian South Building, Boston aia 


Special Attention to Textile Inventions 





TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 
motor 
Size to suit your 
work 





Federal Engineering Company WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Registered Patent Lawyer 
724 Ninth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Ask us about them 


Architectural Engineers 


Design and Superintendence for 


Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 
318 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, 'N.Y.'U.S.A 


Victor Building 
Highest references. Best results 
Promptness assured. 
Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered 
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Financial—Continued 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 


New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
apon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Beston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Al Wool pfd.... Bao «owe croc 
\ 5 a 82 79 81 
Amoskeag com. ... eek wen aan 
Al roscoggin ...... 45 46 o: 
Arlingtom ....scse. 5356 53 57 
Be tOR: J acchs,ssecninas 117% 118 123 
Berkshire Cot. ..... ey 127 135 
Ricelow-Htfd com. . OG... ae 
Moott savassess — ves 109 111 
i ee er 41 60 ee 
Esmond, pfd. ..... 100% 100 eines 
ee AAR eee 12% 11 14 
Farr Alpaca ...... 160 161 162 
Great Falls ....... 10% 11 13 
Hamilton Woolen .. 11% 10 15 
EA ec aaa nek eee s 20 18 22 
Ipswich, pfd. ...... 90 39 aia 
Ipswich, com. ..... 16 10 15 
Lawrence been 67% 67 69 





Ludlow Asso. 


LYMAN 2... cccerecs 144% 155 162 
Massachusetts ..... 71 ey 70 
Merrimack, com, .. 125%, 123 126 
Nashua, com. .... 541% 55 58 
Nashua, pfd. ..... 941% 94 96 
Naumkeag ......... 181 180 182 
eS re 4% sata 

NS a aa sg ae ee ae 45 43 45 
PCIE oo Riane oa. 0'8 365% ‘ects wae 
Pepperel] .....c20. 111% 110 112 
Plymouth Cordage.. 108 107 109 
Tremont & Suffolk... 23% 19 23 
DOU cdessaeueanw x 23% 23 26 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 





& Co.) 
Bid Asked 

American Linen Co....... ees 12 
Arkwright Millis ...ceccsee 12 eve 
Barmera Mis. .Cieic iscc cae 30 ia 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. . oss 25 
Border City Mfg. Co....... 24 $2 
BORTRe Berne (Oe. 2k 600 ses 6S os 

oe Sa re 2 5 
CRATIEGR BEE vce cvcsees oss 105 
COON EEE b.5's.c.0.5:0'4 0.6% 65 ren 
DONS eee oa « wcerere oe rye 68 
i 5 0 0 dew equa a woe 17 ave 
Pee BEM 5.6 60 nets ek cee win 91 
eS Fer ere 6 
King Philip Mills......... ‘as 143 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. 2 Sas 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. ke os 
Lancolm, BEES. CO...00cccccee are RO 
Lather Bite. Co. .cceecse cite 110 
Mechanics Mills ..... eves see cee 
Merchants Mfg. Co. ....... 35 pecs 
Narragansett Mills ....... aie 35 


Nonquit Spinning Co....... Sa 34 
SS CEN: 2a wisn a0 maa 0s : er 
Parker Mills (com.)....... 


Pilgrim Mills (com.)...... 130 138 
POPRSOe Be Sc canceees ae +00 
Sagamore Mfg. Co........ bee are 
Seaconnet Mills .......... ose eee 
Ce SE Co a cu cade soe . 14 ‘eae 
BUCAMOre: WIG 2c cccccece Pree 25 
evens Bree. COs oscccacese 100 105 


(a Se A ee 120 as 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co...... ve eee 
Wampanoag Mills ........ ee 20 
Weetamoe Mills .......... state 12 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 
Bid Asked 


ROURNMGE REID 3 6.6 6:4 ceo e6 es 92% 
Ie i I ee 25 o2s 
I n Mfg. pfd.... - eee o8 
Booth Mfg. Co., com....... ste 100 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd........ S86 ; 
Bristol Mfg. Co eee se is 125 
ON OL 2 Se ean o3 
City Mfg. Co... et 100 » 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com. . 96 100 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd.. 83 cin 
iven Mills, pfd...... 4 ; 

u Ord BERIS, COM... .. 200 10 13 
Gosnold Mills, pfd......... 38 iL 
Grinnell Mfg. Co.........-. 76 a 
Hathaway Mfg. Co......... 98 103 
H es Mfg. Co., com..... oer 60 
H oe Mime. Co., Pid... cssue ain 60 
K rn Mill pela, Boas 70 Sure 
I WOGE Fe bes awa oe vicee 5 6% 
N iwena Mill ewapees 73 76 
N Cotton Mills, com.... 100 ac 
N Cotton Mills, pfd..... 0 ia 
Ne Mill ae aa chee 150 160 
Nonquitt Spn. Co.......... 22% 25 
Pemaquid Mills ......:..«. a 20 
P RUMEN ce ee oe o.5 a 340 380 
Potomska Mills ........... an 75 
\) sett Mills Co., com..... ST 90 
Quissett Mills Co., pfd..... 9216 

S } Bee, (O:, COM. 66. 615 8 
% Ve: a a. 22 25 
“ MNT Gain cau 6 3k eS iar 164 170 
I r Mill tp ee Oe 90 ate 
Wansutta Mills .......... 53 56 
W RE SINE. 0.550! n¥os- 0, 60:00 ee 50 


* Dx-dividend., 





N.C.) 

Bid 
Acme Spinning Co......... 114 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co. 100 
Arlington Cotton Mills..... 82 
RD vcs cen caveces 75 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... 137 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 

SASF ES errr 109% 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10) 20% 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

cela /a) chat awe hock Oh era 14 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

ME eters suekaecensciwse 102 
China Grove Cotton Mills.. 110 
Ce TGs vies coe aw exe 85 
Climax Spinning Co........ 117 
ee EE caso 0 50's 02 we ich 
Crescent Spinning Co...... 102 
OS Er 100 
Durham Hosiery 7% pfd... 44 
Durham Hosiery “B”...... 6 
ee a: A eee ales 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co..... 115 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 

BE Cua ein Kah 64k d 101 
ee. A eee 130 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).. 50 
WN OE Os ccc ce scee's 75 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co.. 9% 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% 

RGN bi ac anesew es ac<s 102 
Henrietta 7% pfd......... 75 
Imperial Yarn Mills....... 90 
Jennings Cotton Mills..... 200 
OS re 110 
Locke Cotton Mills Co..... 116 
ee I an ao 4:09 wee . i 
Majestic Mfg. Co.... is 174 
eS eee 118 
Mooresville Cotton Mills... 35 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 

Pe IES” o-achip:h'os5 04:61 9!0)0'% 65 
TS RR era 82 
National Yarn Mill........ 100 
Parkaale Millia... 2s ceca. ; 
Perfection Spinning Co..... 103 
SS A 139 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co 5; SS8 
Roanoke Mills, 74%% Ist 

ET aie Warten Wen bow aia 4 97 
Roanoke Mills, 8% 2nd 

ES aah Kod a Melee 6 6 sea 96 
Rosemary, 714°, pfd ies 95 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... 95 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co... 86 
Sterling Spinning Co...... 109 
Stowe Spinning Co........ 109 
Victory Yarn Mills Co..... 64 
Winget Yarn Mills Co...... 60 
Wiscasset Milis Co........ 200 


Asked 
117 
105 
91 
90 
143 


16 


113 
92 
126 
65 
106 


"48 
60 


106 


100 
99 
100 
7 
115 
1lz 
70 


70 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quetations by A. M. Law & Co., 


Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Bid 
Abbeville Cotton Mills...... 89 
Anderson Cotton Mills...... 110 
Arcade Cotton Mills........ 70 
BEE SEE wavcwecessons 225 
Arcadia Mills, pfd...... Site - 
pe ee 100 
Augusta Factory, Ga........ 10 
Avondale Mills, Ala......... 1000 
Beaumont Mfg. Co.........- 300 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7%, pfd. 101% 
J ae 44 
Belton. Bis, Pld. ...cccces 94 
a. See 138 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6%, pfd...... 100 
Brandon Mills, pfd......... 106 
Calhoun Mills ........ wen, Bae 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (Par, $10). 19 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par, 

NE atin 60k cai a 8 12 
Chesnee Mills ....... vee: Se 
Chiquola Mfg. Co....... 293 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd...... 100 
COCae SEIS. COis xcs ccc cess 137 
Clinton Cotton Mills........ 3800 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga ' 131 
Cowpens Mills ........ 6 74 
D. E. Converse Co....... 110 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala.. ; 
Darlington Mfg. Co......... 75 
DESEO GE és ecececeess 100 
Dunean Mills......... : 105 
Dunean Mills, pfd.......... 98 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga.... 94 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd..... 93 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga.. 115 
DEOPOROO BUNIUD cc as cece ceee 100 
Florence Mills, pfd....... 99 
Gaffney Mfg. Co........ 70 


Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga 180 
Glenwood Mille .....cc0..2- 180 
Gime BE. gc oh ecces cals one 
Graniteville Mfg. Co........ 120 
Greenwood Cotton Mills..... 400 


oo are «se 200 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (Par, 

RR iad ars cutheadd'é a gaa ae 49 
Beasariem DEMIS 6. ccscscce 118 
Hartsville Cotton Mills..... 143 
BOOED BRUNES acc svcnciceces 125 
Enea. BRIS. O66... .2 2602 %0 102 
Jackson Mills ..... i tah ence 230 
Judson Mills, pfd...... oe ae 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga.. 110 
Lancaster Cotton Mills..... 260 


(Continued on page 133) 


Ine.. 


Asked 
“95 


118 


"96 


105 








What Lowers 
Operating Costs? 


PERATING costs may be lowered in’ many 
mills and power plants by correct equipment and 
arrangement. 


The facilities of this organization in planning and 
carrying out changes to reduce costs are at your dis- 
posal. An interview with our representative entails 
no obligation. We shall be pleased to hear from you 


INDUSTRIAL VALUATIONS FOR 


BUILDINGS CHAS. i MAIN, INC. ACCOUNTING 


TEXTILE MILLS 


STEAM PLANTS ENGINEERS TAXATION 
NYPRO-ELECTRIO = 901 DEVONSHIRE ST. 'SSURANCE 


PURCHASE and SALE 


KEPORTS AND BOSTON, MASS. CONSOLIDATIONS 


INVESTIGATIONS 





—— See chiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


——CATALOG-— 














Your Competitors’ Prices 


Do your costs place your mill in poor position when 
competitors name their prices? If you cannot get 
your costs down with your plant in its present loca- 
tion, then it is time to consider removal of your equip- 
ment to the low cost zone. Get the facts about tex- 
tile manufacturing cenditions in Georgia, Alabama, 
and the Chattanooga District—the territory served by 
the Central of Georgia Railway. 





We offer you our co-operation in your study of this 
territory. Write for our booklets which give briefly 
the basic facts. 


J. M§MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 


CENTRAL 














Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


An organization of Spinners and Converters, equipped with 
the plants, capacity and resources to deliver a wide range of 
Natural and Processed Cotton Yarns, 


Controlling: 


Arcadia Cotton Mills, Inc. 

Charlotte, N. C-—8's te 14's K.P.,—2 to 5 ply. 

Belton Yarns Mills, Inc. 

Belton, Tex.—10's to 24/1 K.P., Cones & Skeins. 

Eastern Mfg. C 

Selma, N. inl eg to 40/1 K.P., Cones. 

Ethel ee Mills 

Selma, N. C.—20's to 24/1 K.P., Cones. 

Sshesbet Mfg. 

Charlotte, N. Cite to 24/1 C.P., Cones & Skeins. 

Monroe Mille Co. 

Monroe, N. C—24/1 to 36/1 and 2 ply C.P., Cones, Skeins & 
Warps. 

Park Yarn Mille Co. 


Kings Mountain, N. C.—58's and 60/1 & 2 ply C.P., Cones, 
Skeins & Warps. 


Roberta Mfg. Co. 
Concord, N. C.—10's to 18/1 K.P., Cones. 


White Parks Mills Co. 
Concord, N. C.—8's to 16/1 K.P., Cones. 


THE ELMORE CO., Spindale, N. C.: 


Single pee Bleached, Tinted & Dyed Fine Yarns to 
120/2. 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO., Spindale, N. C.: 


“> Mercerized, Gassed, Bleached & Dyed Cones, Skeins & 


ubes. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 








Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bidg. 
READING, PA. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 
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J. H. SEPARK 


J. L. GRAY 
Sec’y and Treas. 


Vice-Pres. and Gen. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Combed Sakelaridis 
Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 
263 to 120s — single and ply for 
CONVERTING — KNITTING — WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and l6s to 100s— 2, 3, and 4 ply for 
THREAD PURPOSES 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Branches 


Boston Gastonia Philadelphia 





Quality Spinning 
and Mercerizing 


Best mercerizing results are 
obtained on combed yarns 
spun from carefully selected 
cotton, under efficient super- 
vision. in modern mills. 


STANDARD MERCERIZED 
YARNS reflect these char- 
acteristics. 





STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Offices Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


Standard 


Mercerized Yarn 
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COTTON YARNS 





Advances on Yarns at Chatta- 
nooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Advances 
n most counts in the combed and 
carded yarns featured the week end- 


ing Aug. 27 in the local yarn market. 
\ll counts from Ios through 20s in 


carded cones advanced Ic a Ib., 
cording to quotations by a leading 
local broker. This places 10s at 33 to 
35c and 20s at 35% to 37%c 

Mercerized prices continued very 
firm during the week. The basic count 
of 60s in the two-ply is continued to 
be quoted at g2c. In combed singles 
60s and 70s advanced about 3c per Ib. 
The former is quoted at 78 to 80c and 
the latter at 88 to goc. Ejighteens 
are quoted at 44 to 46c. 

Thrown silk was being quoted Sat- 
urday at from $5.60 to $5.70 with 
rayon unchanged in price at $1.50 for 
the 150 denier size. There has been 
little activity in the local market. 

Mercerized yarn is not selling al- 
though some orders have been placed 
ior carded cones. 


ac- 


Park Embroidery Works, Union City, 
N. J., 849 Park Ave., have filed notice 
of organization to operate a machine 
embroidery plant. Harry Laster, 217 




















Trading Retarded by Rapid Rise 


Fluctuations in Cotton 
Cause Smaller Interest 


PHILADELPHIA. 

URING the last month cotton has 

advanced approximately five cents 
a pound and many counts of carded 
yarns to an even greater degree. Dur- 
ing the last two weeks fluctuations in 
the raw material market, quickly re- 
flected in quotations from spinners, 
have made it difficult for dealers and 
manufacturers to transact business in 
yarns. While there have been im- 
portant sized sales made during this 
period in spots, the average manu- 
facturer has been reluctant to operate 
extensively in such a market. The 
average manufacturer is in no better 
position in this regard than spinners 
are to quote on new business. Vio- 
lent changes in the cotton market this 
week practically brought trading to a 
standstill. Manufacturers although 
they may have needed yarn hesitated 
to buy under such conditions, in such 
an excited market, and spinners at the 
same time refused to hold quotations 
on inquiries open for any time, mak- 
ing it difficult for yarn houses to do 


Manufacturers have been unable to 


advance 


their 


goods prices 


to keep 


them in line with the higher figures 


they are 


yarn and until such time as they 


now 


compelled to 


for 
are 


pay 


able to bring about these readjust- 


ments in 


their 


own business yarn 
dealers do not anticipate any large 
wave of buying to develop. At pres- 


ent houses here report that their bill- 
ings on business taken several weeks 
or months ago, are heavier than they 


have experienced at 


year. 


promising 


any ti 


the future in 


indicates most manufacturers 


suming yz 


irn 


fairly actively 


old contracts and that if fa 
business develops along the lines ex- 


pected the yarn market 


will 


me this 


This phase of the situation is 
for 


that it 
are 
on their 
ll goods 


con- 


gO for- 


ward during the remaining months of 


this year in a healthy 
the raw material market 


to 
growing 


assume that buying of 
time will be more of 


conditions 
sections. It is 


now reported 


na 


manner, 
adjusts itself 


after 


in the 
tural to 


yarns at that 
a hand-to-mouth 





been 
of the 
market 
that figure. 
Trade Not Covered Ahead 
The yarn trade is generally of the 
impression that a majority of manu- 
facturers in this are. not 
far ahead at lower prices 
although this is true in a number of 
cases especially with up-state under- 
wear manufacturers. Therefore yarn 
dealers anticipate a good volume of 
business to develop after the yarn 
market becomes more stabilized, many 
predicting a healthy volume of busi- 
ness during the latter quarter of the 
year with manufacturers following a 
more conservative policy as far as 
buying far ahead is concerned. There 
appears to be sufficient confidence in 
high priced cotton to justify the 
assertion that any set-backs in it would 
result in a 


than has 
first half 
material 

under 


the 
the raw 
considerably 


apparent 
year 


during 
when 
was 


vicinity 
COV ered 


fair sized wave of yarn 
buying by manufacturers who are in 
need of supplies for immediate use. 
Many yarn houses here report that 
comparatively with 
whom they do pos- 
session of large stocks of low priced 
cotton and many spinners were as re- 
luctant to follow the raw material 
market upward during recent months 


few spinners 


business are in 


Forty-fourth St., Union City, is head. any large volume of new business. variety with cotton ranging above 20c as were manufacturers in this vicin- 
, é 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—( Average Quality) Singles 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality l2s 1514—46 30s D4 4—56 
Single Skeins or Semen Weep Twist) l4s 146 —46%2 38s :, . 60 6144 
Ores le ht ae eee Bs 341% 20s 38 39 l6s 16145—47 40s dete lee 63% 
10s nihetens aes ee "351 pe SES ea ger iaen gee 40 18s 17 471 50s pele cne 72 
12s ese ie a aaa BGR ne. (a cece ee ees 40 —4] 20s 48 48%, 60s 80 85 
14s $acal Wachee ere 36 —561 308 ... ‘ 2 eck 42 43 24s 5014%—5l1 70s is ee 1 00 
BS ate a ave ab Sw bee accu ota ee 36144—37 40s , .62 —53 28s 53 14—d4 80s .1 00—1 05 
Rc-9 mee —_ ‘ae ad Tubes 42 —43 Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
SE err ree mer — —35% 30s-2 43° 4G POR io sa aie be crean chins 66 —67 PO i cod eSawdasstiwed. 1 18—1 20 
BEY Se cence cagssned ol — —$6 2602 .48 —49 BOB-2 ee eee ee eee eee 68 —69 Singles 
Mes es hs ............e ee 368-2 73 —75 30s aed | 00 
16s-2 i ceeeeee +. 874%—38 408-2 High breakage.....55 —56 5 15 —iT 40s .. see e eens 1 03 
Ns. she ico asa abe ee 458-2 oo. eee eee eee BI 508. . sees —I1 08 
SE Sn cleasteoseuetey eer 508-2 wee sees ee ee eens 82 —84 = 608 L 18 
: St rn ee we eeee 9S —O4 70s .— 1 32 
- So — DOME cchiiesenckscwensds DUR PO ra iad da ierecic yeas — he 
| ae Soiais te ok le — —a tie ; $3 Peel 
eeler—(Super Quality) 
EE Rr eee .e ee —36% 30s ........ Zs ; — 15 re P Q lit 
; aoe = Single Cones 
ER ees eda eee ee ee a Ce ar err ner —)0 ‘ ‘ : 
EE ae ee 3814—39 Carded Combed Carded Combed 
10s 38 39 16 —-+48 ROR shine 133 44 5d 57 
a sai Two-ply Warps x 14s 39 1() 188 —50 30s .... 15 17 58 —60 
83-2 see eeees BIQ—36 0 248-20. al a2 16s 39144—40% 49 51 36a .... 50 —52 62 64 
10e-2 piests so ae ae ae 18s 0 —41 50 —52 40s ...... 55 —57 65 —67 
Ce eee ee, eee, 36 2 oe 30s-2 vets 43 » 15 20s ..404%4,—41% 52 54 50s ... fs 73 78 
—- si ies carter enw aa: St aeunee a = 408-2 ordinary 52 a 24s 42 AG 54 56 60s ... ; ate 83 88 
Naot air Wars a aaa he ee os —v! NE isin 6 eww ae — ”) 
ENE Rash oe aa .....389 —40 60s-2 ... sates —- 73 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
Ss-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 31, white, 35. 0s-2 ........ oe ee DZ 54 103-2 65 70 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 248-2 oF 56 -50s-2 73 78 
Rei iio a ee ae SeGRe ev cdés dees ..39 —39% 283-2 55 —57 605-2 83 88 
1 eS ere ee ae ee 35 36 22s (silver Jaeger)......40 -401, 308-2 ..o7 —d9 TOs-2 95 98 
BO Botca ke eins Cea x oe ase 354Q— 36% 24e 2... cece eees .. 391464014 368-2 61 63 80s-2 .1 1O—1 15 
Pe ste, Sor wy Cais esl ateemott 36 “37 re eh a De saa, ; .40%—-41\% “ i i ‘i se 
nn to a tee 364%4—37% 30s tying in.......... i kee Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4-ply 
Rg Fotis Aah th ret dors, dia aes 3714%4—38\% 30s extra eee Bui couan 4 —45% Peeler Sakelarides 
20s 3814—39 40s 52 52\, Average Best Average Best 
Sah a eet oe erent eo 21, 24s er 70 7] 90 95 
Combed Pesler—-( Average Quality) 30s —68 72 —i3 93 98 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 36s - —70 74 75 95 1 00 
| RESP err re rr 50 —5d2 SN ooo also slo a 71 —75 10s 75 79 = —80 1 00 1 05 
a: rr lee wav eisc sa cece ee SO —85 15s 80 84 —85 1 05 1 10 
Rees ee a rr ..95 —1 00 50s —85 89 —90 1 10 1 15 
| DMM 5G.) oh wine crea ane en a. Se ee ee 1 0O—1 05 60s eee 95 90 1 00 1 20 1 27 
j Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business vine 31. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
noted. For New York spot prices, see page 113. For staple cotton prices, see page 115. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


ity. They believe yarn prices will 
closely follow fluctuations in the 
cotton market either upward or down- 
ward with spinners, in a large num- 
ber of instances, being dependent upon 
recent purchase of cotton for their 
future yarn contracts. This leads 
many to look for a strong yarn mar- 
ket so far as spinners are concerned 
as long as the cotton market con- 
tinues its present course. In_ this 
connection it is interesting to note 
that several of the best informed fac- 
tors in this market point to the fact 
the raw material market usually 
reaches its high point in small crop 
years around the latter months of the 
year while the low point is usually 
reached at that time when a large 
crop is predicted. 


Most Drastic in Years 


The upturn in yarn prices during 
the last month has been as drastic in 
such a short period as most yarn con- 
cerns in this market can remember. 
\ month ago 20s-2 warps of ordinary 
quality were quoted at 3Ic to 32c. 
Early this similar yarn was 
quoted by spinners at prices ranging 
from 39c to 40c, an advance of eight 
cents a pound or approximately 25%. 
\ month 


quoted at 37c to 


week 


ago 30s-2 warps were 
38c, the same yarn 
being quoted on’ Tuesday at 44c to 
45c 

Carded knitting yarns were sold this 
week on a basis of 35c for tos while 
many other spinners were quoting 
several cents higher. These figures 
compare with quotations a month ago 


on similar quality yarn of 28'%c 
basis ros. Extra quality knitting 


yarn has sold on the basis of 45c for 
30s which represents an advance of 
seven cents from sales of a month 
Such examples of advances 
registered during this interval give 
an idea of the problem confronting 
the manufacturer, to adjust his goods 
prices to a new yarn level constantly 
confronting him. 


ago. 


Knitting Yarn Basis 
Carded and 
} 


lve 


mercerized qualities 
experienced advances but they 
have not registered as proportionately 
large increases as have been noted in 
the carded section of the market. For 
example, a month ago 40s-2 mercer- 
ed twist was quoted at 56c to 58c 
| sales were reported at that level 
fair amounts. This week 
lar yarn was quoted by spinners 


sized 
it 61c to 63c, or a five cent advance 
priced merchandise ; 
2 were quoted at 75¢ a month ago, 


4 


this higher 


paring with quotations from spin- 
ners of 8oc this week for mercerizing 
and cents higher for 

Warp twists. Two-ply mercerized 
rns have advanced five cents during 
month, based on quotations that 
re named by representative mercer- 
rs on Tuesday. The trade was 
ticipating advances in these yarns 
the latter part of the week to bring 
m more in line with new prices 


being named on combed yarns in the 


several 


Finds Weevils Prevalent 





Serious Injury Forecast in Lower 
Piedmont Section 

RICHMOND, VA.—The boll weevil is 
now either inflicting or threatens to 
inflict serious injury to cotton in the 
coastal plain and lower Piedmont sec- 
tion of the State, Dr. R. W. Leiby, 
entomologist for the State Agricul- 
tural Department, declared on conclu- 
sion of a complete survey. 

His findings will be sent to the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., for its next boll- 
weevil report. 

The survey indicates that the wee- 
vils are present in greater numbers in 
North Carolina at this time of the 
year than for any year since the wee- 
vil has invaded the State. 

About the only section where the 
weevil is not regarded as present now 
in pest proportions is the northern 
third and central sections and a con 
stant their numbers is 
looked for in these sections within the 
next week. 


increase in 


The actual and final injury may be 
serious, says Dr. Leiby. He finds that 
the weevils have destroyed 
which were due to make t 


the squares 
he top crop. 

If this condition prevailed 
weeks hence, the losses would be neg 
ligible, but he finds that cotton farm- 
ers are fearful lest the weevils now 
begin to concentrate their feeding and 
egg-laying upon the middle crop of 
bolls that are now soft and only partly 
grown. He has seen this condition 
prevailing in Harnett, Cumberland, 
Robeson, Hoke and Scotland counties 
during the last week. 


two 


Possibilities of severe injury by the 
weevil were forecast by Dr. Leiby late 
last spring when he found that about 
13 times as many weevils had _ sur- 
vived the winter successfully as had 
survived the previous winter. It was 
then predicted that a rainy and only 
moderately hot summer would bring 
about a rapid increase in the develop- 
ment of the weevils by early August 
to the point where they would be a 
menace to the crop. 


Cotton Root Rot Doing Damage 
in Texas 


AusTIN, TrExas.—According to 
statement by J. M. Delcurto, State 
pathologist, cotton root rot, which has 
been found in limited areas in Texas 
in previous years, is proving disas 


trous in many parts of the State this 
season. It spreads rapidly from stalk 
to stalk and large acre 
age, killing practically every stalk in 
its path. So far no practical, eftec 
tive remedy seems to have been found 
for it. 


soon covers 


Mr. Delcurto says that inquiries and 
plants received from all parts of the 
State indicate that the disastrous cot- 
ton plant disease is prevalent in many 
sections, and that in some places is 
attacking shade trees and domesticated 
shrubbery. 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 
















VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 









Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Cotton 
Yarns 
of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


PLUSH HARTSELL SPINNING 12s to 20s 
MASON SPINNING 20s to 30s 
YARNS COLORS & TWISTS 





(FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 
Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 
| 











JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadeiphia 













GATE Sooners 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 
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DIXIE ||]. 


Mercerized Yarns 


Excel in Uniformity and Quality NG | 


38s & 40s All Plies and Descriptions 


The high and uniform quality of these yarns 
is a result of eternal vigilance in every step 
from raw material to finished yarn. 


| =| DIXIE MERCERIZING CO, 


Spinners and Processors 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Much Inquiry—Few Sales 


Advances of Two to Three Cents 
Check Trading 


Boston.—There has been a general 
advance of two to three cents a pound 
in minimum asking prices on both 
carded and combed cotton yarns with- 
in the week in sympathy with the ad- 
vance in cotton futures, and a fair 
volume of business for prompt de- 
livery has been placed at these ad- 
vances. The minimum prices follow- 
ing Monday’s advance in cotton fu- 
tures were raised to a basis of 40c 
for 20s-2 carded warps and 36c for 
10s frame-spun cones. The market 
was a little easier following the de- 
cline in cotton futures on Tuesday, 
and while the majority are still hold- 
ing for the minimums previously 
quoted it might be possible to put 
through a little business for prompt 
delivery a cent lower. On combed 
yarns the advance averages at least 3c 
a pound with medium and coarse 
count yarns the strongest. 


Inquiries are numerous, and, al- 
though they are almost invariably for 
small lots and for prompt delivery, 
they are sufficient in the aggregate to 
provide spinners with practically all 
the business that they can take care 
of during September. Spinners have 
withdrawn quotations and are quoting 
only in response to firm offers, and 
then only for near delivery; there are 
no reports of the market being tested 
for later delivery, nor are buyers 
showing interest in forward deliveries 
at current prices and under the pres- 
ent cotton conditions, while spinners 
are generally refusing to quote for 
anything but prompt deliveries. 


As has been previously noted in this 
column it is not so much the advance 
in cotton futures prices as it is the 
well sold condition of the market and 
the almost complete absence of stock 
yarn that is responsible for the mar- 
ket’s strength. The large amount of 
inquiry, and the enforced buying for 
prompt delivery, are also factors that 
attract and encourage spinners to hold 
for advances. As an actual fact, the 
prices previously quoted represent 
only replacement costs on a 20c cotton 
basis, plus a fair profit. 

There may be some spinners who 
look for an average of 25c or higher 
cotton for the season, but the majority 
of dealers and buyers have not given 
up hope of an average price of the 
season around 20c, and buyers who 
have been operating in a_hand-to- 
mouth character will continue that 
olicy for another month at least un- 
ess there is a substantial reaction in 
cotton and yarn prices in the mean- 
time. Buyers are gradually becoming 
educated to look for higher prices for 
staple cottons during the season, and 
roportional advances in fine count 
yarns. Such yarns continue relatively 
heaper than carded qualities and it is 
somewhat surprising that efforts to 
place contracts for fall delivery at 
current prices are not more numerous. 


— 


— 


o 


Advises Holding Cotton for 25c 

Gotpsporo, N. C., AuG. 26.—The 
first agitation for 25c¢ cotton this year 
that has been heard in this section, 
comes from B. G. Thompson, veteran 
cotton merchant of this place, and 
known as the father of the Goldsboro 
cotton market. Goldsboro, incident- 
ally, is one of the largest raw cotton 
markets in the state, being the market 
center for a rich cotton growing sec- 
tion. 

The farmer should market his cot- 
ton slowly this fall, or not at all, says 
Mr. Thompson, and under no circum- 
stances sell for less than 25c¢ a Ib. 
The smallness of the crop, due to the 
depredations of the boll weevil, is Mr. 
Thompson’s reason for thinking cot- 
ton will soar this fall. 
weevil damage he said: 

“Knowing that at least 70% of the 
crop of this section is infested with 
swarms of weevils it is reasonable to 
assume that farther South, where cli- 
matic conditions are more suitable 
for the weevil, there is much larger 
infestation. I have talked with hun- 
dreds of farmers all over this section 
and not one is expecting to make more 
than a half crop, and many express 
themselves as not expecting 
than one-fourth of a crop. 

“The feasible thing for the farmer 
to do is to keep his cotton sheltered 
and insured, and market it only as is 
necessary. : 


Regarding the 


more 


Those who are not pre- 
pared to store their own cotton can 
store with their merchart, banker, or 
in warehouses, accessible to their con- 
trol when ready to sell.” 





British Mill Fined for Selling 
Yarn Below Cost 


MANCHESTER, ENG.—A mild sensa- 
tion on the Manchester Royal Ex- 
change was caused on Aug. 12 when 
it was known that disciplinary meas- 
ures had been taken against a spin- 
ning firm which had been selling 
yarns made from American cotton at 
below cost prices, and that a fine of 
£300 had been imposed. The official 
intimation was made by John L. Tat- 
tersall, the chairman of the Cotton 
Yarn Association. 

This is the first occasion that such 
action has been taken by the Cotton 
Yarn Association and it shows that 
the directors will have no mercy on 
any members of the association who 
do not carry out their pledges. 





Dillmore with Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co. 

Earle R. Dillmore, who has been 
associated with Van Court Carwithen, 
Philadelphia, has become connected 


with the selling staff of Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., mercerized 
yarns, Philadelphia. Mr. Dillmore 


has been identified with the cotton 
yarn trade in this territory for a 
number of years, and is especially ex- 
perienced with combed and mercer- 
ized yarns. He will cover Philadel- 
phia trade. 
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New York 
Reading, Pa. 


Cotton 
of Quality 


Quality:—We invite in- 


jealously. 


year after year. 


of every pound 


guarantee of 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Providence 
Chicago 
Chattanooga 


quiries from. the Knitter 
who puts Quality above 
Price—Who is proud of 
his product and guards it 
Cannon Yarns 
are dependable— Thesame 
high quality is maintained 


The yarn is the product 
of our own mills, and back 
is the 


THE CANNON MILLS 


From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer 


Boston 
Utica, N. Y. 
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S$L-DIGGLEa JOHNSTON BLL <«. 
MANAGER. Oi N-C 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED- COMBED~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
rr setyy NS TRADE 





From the Start 


Strong, uniform combed yarns contribute to 
National quality. These evenly spun yarns are 
processed by modern-day machines under un- 
ceasing supervision. National Yarns are being 
specified more and more by leading knitters and 
weavers. 


Samples are convincing. . . . Write. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING COC. 


Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 
Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 


















































CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS  WARPS | | Warps or Skeins 
MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. | | ; 
HH E A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
Sales Offices W|I equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
MA ee Export Department Charlotte, N. C. A ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 
aA: Henderson Provident Building, | Cosby & Thomas, | Wi 
6 Jackson Blv Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building WUUU 


Philadelphia, Pa. Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. 2 | § The Halliwell Company 
Stewart cVonaaiy O. S. Hawes & Bro. Edward Shultz, a, | PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


712 North Sth St. a 







QUALITY FIRST 
American Thread Company 
YARNS 


James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 


DEPENDABLE 
YARNS 


Spun from selected cotton 
pony ROCKFISH MILLS 
456 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


High-grade Karded Peeler Yarns, 26’s to 40’s—Skeins, 
Cones or Warps. Reverse Thread Yarns, 30’s to 36’s, 
two and three ply—Skeins or Cones. 





Cotton Yarns of 
Unvarying Quality for 
Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 
and Weaving 






Cones, Skeins, Tubes 


Samples Submitted at Request. 
8s to 30s single; 8s to 16s ply 


H. Gray Dolliver, Sales Mgr. Phone: Ashland 4342 





WINTHROP MINCHER 
N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 









OR LOCKS, CONN. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. “ino! Manufacturers o 
MERCERIZED COTTON.XARNS,, Sue: st 


NOVELTY YARNS Spirate in ‘Cotton, COTTON WARPS Spucie "and ‘ta 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Prin 


| SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


Hen DERSON WX Harrier 


Corron Mutts 


Henderson, N. C. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Wastes Continue to Rise 





Steady Advance in Cotton Keeps 
Market in a Ferment 

Boston.—The cotton waste market 
is finding itself in rather difficult posi- 
tion owing to the continued rise in cot- 
ton. The upward movement of the 
staple is keeping the waste market in a 
continual ferment. Only in choice 
spinnable materials can prices respond 
effectively to the rising values in cot- 
ton. When wastes get too high 
recourse is had by consumers to the 
lower grades of cotton. The three gen- 
eral interests in this market are the 
large houses receiving materials on 
contract; traders and dealers who 
carry practically no stocks and who do 
an in-and-out business; and_ the 
various consumers of the many classi- 
fications covered by the membership of 
the Exchange. The large holders are 
not making any concessions to the 
traders and dealers whose complaint 
for the last two or three weeks has 
been that prices are altogether too 
high. There are no surplus stocks of 
good materials available and the large 
houses having to pay more for their 
incoming supplies are compelled to ask 
prices from dealers that preclude the 
latter from doing any business on a 
large scale with their clients. 

The advance in cotton has been so 
rapid that good profits have accrued on 
most if not all kinds of strips. At the 
beginning of the year contractors on 
both comber and strips were able to 
secure relatively low figures. Since 
then percentage selling prices have 
advanced and cotton has had a remark- 
able rise from 12¢ to 22c. These 
movements in the main have been in 
favor of the waste seller and mer- 
chandiser. Strips are likely to be in 
even better demand by reason of the 
tact that most of the low-grade cotton 
has now been taken out of the way 
by continuous mill purchasing. 

It is quite ‘mpossible at this time 
to sell comber on a goc basis but this 
will be realized during the next few 
days if the cotton market holds firm. 
The English are out of the market 
at this time which by the way is gen- 
erally the case on a sharp advance in 
prices. All kinds of threads are strong. 
White single threads are quoted at 
13%2c and fine white cop at 14-14™%c. 
Soiled cards are firm at 1o-r1e and 
oily cards at 5-6c. 

Imports of cotton waste into Boston 
tor June totalled 287,000 Ibs., mostly 
threads from Japan coming 112,000 lbs. 
at 7¥2c. New York imports for June 
amounted to 496,000 Ibs., mostly 
threads. From British India arrived 
201,000 Ibs. at 6%c, from France 
102,000 Ibs., at 834c and from Japan 
42,000 Ibs. at 8%c. Philadelphia im- 


ee 


Current Quotations 


Peeler COMME .icciscccses 18 —19¢. 
Pey Io 55 06. o-cgres ars once 16 —17c. 
Ecyptian comber .......... 151%4—16 be. 
Choice willowed fly......... oo Race. 
Choice willowed picker. ..... 6 — 6le. 
RR MN gt eet 18 —19¢. 
Linters (mill run) ........ 5 — 6c. 
Spoolers (single) .......... 13 —13'c. 
Fine White COD ....0.2.2+.. 14 —14%e. 
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ports are the largest for the month | 

totalling 890,000 lIbs., the largest 1m- o 

port from British India of 254,000 Gia 

Ibs. at 8c; then 210,000 lbs. from Asnas ye f ; — Ah 
Japan at 7c. z. : ogee eng ) 





—_ | ei 
India Cotton Duties 2 = 

MANCHESTER, EnG.—There has been 
a good deal of interest on the Man-| 
chester Royal Exchange in the official 
statement of the India Government | 
with regard to the duty on cotton | 
yarn. It is announced that in future 
the duty on cotton yarn, irrespective | 
of the country from which it is im- | 
ported, will be 11% annas per lb. or 
5%, whichever is higher. In effect 
this means that 114 annas duty will be 
leviable unless the value of the yarn | 
exceeds 30 annas per |b., in which 
case the duty will be 5%. 


: _ 
. It is not anticipated that this altera- IN DUSTRIAL YARN ConPORATION 
ee eae Weaving COTTON YARNS knitting 


Lancashire trade. For several years 
88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 








O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


ALL FORMS 
AND NUMBERS 


COTTON YARN 





business in coarse and even medium | 
counts has been quite unimportant and 
the bulk of the trade has been in the 
finer counts, the price of which is 
more than 15d per Ib. The change in 
the duty is more likely to have an ad- 
verse effect upon Japan. 

















COTTON YARNS 










ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘(Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


A satisfactory feature of the Gov- | 
ernment’s statement is that the au-| 
thorities say they cannot accept the 
demand for a higher duty on piece 
goods as they are satisfied that apart 
from the unfair advantage of the 
Japanese mills no valid ground for ‘ 


protection or safeguarding has been DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


established, and they cannot ignore the Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
fact that the unfair advantage is al- WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 

ready neutralized by the existing duty 
of 11%. 





SELL DIRECT 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 













Advancing British Cotton 


Prices 
Room 922, Webster Bidg. 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 





MANcnester, ENG.—A rise of 7| 327 So. LaSalle St. Chicago 
points on the month has taken place | 
in the average of raw cotton, yarn 
and cloth prices, according to the | 
Cotton Trade Review (Manchester ) 
index, which was 180 on Aug. 12, 
compared with 173 on July 15; 135 
on Dec. 31, and 158 on Aug. 13, 1920. | 








The basis of the index is 100 as 
the July 31, 1914, price and the cur- 
rent figures for American cotton and 
American yarn are 156 and 169, which 
show advances on the month of II 
and 7 points respectively. Cloth at 
157 is 5 points higher. Egyptian 
cotton is up only 1 point at 232 and 
Egyptian yarn at 185 shows an in- 
crease of 10 points. 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS $F,Yovlen Mills} Sr eecr 





JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


ial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
cehdienasunte Trust GLADELPHIA NEW YORK 


Making Tour of Cotton-Grow- | 


ing States ||| CHICAGO 





Austin, TEx.—Robert Skliar, of 
the United States Department of 
Commerce, is making a tour of the | 
principal cotton producing sections of 
Texas and other Southern States, con- 
ferring with growers, manufacturers 
and others interested in the develop- 
ment of cotton. 













EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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2 -B Automatic Builder Rayon Skein Winder 


For Hosiery, Lingerie, Cloth, Etc. 


To all manufacturers making the above 


mentioned goods, let us tell you that there 
is no such thing on the market as an auto- 
matic cup-contact builder. If there is, 
then your builder would make a slight turn 
each time on the downward motion of the 
guide bar. 


Look these conditions over in your Wind- 
ing Department. You may have been told 
that this makes no difference in the knit- 
ting. Let us explain to you the difference 
between automatic cup-contact builder 
and the real 2-B Automatic Builder. 


—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED 


TILE 
-——-(ATALOG——"— 








—— See c4lso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——— CATALOG —— 


EA DATION UNNATURAL UL 


WM CVORUTOUUOUALOUAOTOR SCOTS SAUATONCTARSTORA TETSU HRSA 


—— AGENTS———— 
U. S. Sales Representative Canadian Representative Southern Representative 
Lewis R. Unruh W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. Makenworth Company 
Hamilton, Ont. Greensboro, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


The 


ADJUSTOE 


way 


~ RESULTS wits ECONOMY. 


Low pressure heating system in combination with Adjustoe Forms 
assures even temperature at any selected degree. Perfect finish for 
the lightest or heaviest hosiery obtained by easily regulated tempera- 
ture control. No pump or motor required for steam circulation. 


Five sizes with one form! This is the Adjustoe way and the most 
economical method of securing the best results in your drying room. 
Five interchangeable toes means a new size instantly, when wanted. 
No time lost waiting for an entire form to heat. Slip one toe off and 
another one on for desired size. Toe is held firmly by a friction joint— 
no screws to tighten or adjustments to make. 


Adjustoe Forms are hollow, all-metal units, entirely free from sur- 
face imperfections and highly polished for smooth, fast boarding. 


Dries hosiery perfectly flat, without wrinkles for better appearance 
and easier handling. 


ALL ADJUSTOE FORMS ARE GUARANTEED FOR PROPER 
HEATING AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Main Office and Show Room 
Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 





Australian Representative 
Frank Lee & Co., 
Melbourne 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS, American St., below Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SNA 1M 





New heel guide for full 
fashioned hosiery (here 
illustrated) sets stocking 
in its proper place when 
drawn on the torm, 
thereby insuring equal 
heel lengths and correct 
shape. 


PHILADELPHIA METAL DRYING FORM COMPANY 


123-125 N. 5th Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cotton Breaks After Karly Advance 


No Change in Weather and Crop News— 
Weakened Technical Position a Factor 





HE bull movement which had car- 

ried the price of December contracts 
in the cotton market here up from 
17.22 shortly before the publication 
of the Government’s August Ist crop 
report, to 23.70 for that delivery last 
Monday morning, would appear to 
have culminated at that figure. The 
last 35 Or 40 points of this advance 
appeared to be based on expectations 
of a very bullish Government report 
on insect activities in the South, and 
while this report read bullishly 
enough, it failed to stimulate much 
fresh buying on Tuesday. On the 
contrary, it appeared to be the signal 
for heavy realizing, and when the 
market weakened, it soon showed the 
effects of an unfavorable technical 
position. There can be no doubt that 
a very considerable long interest had 
accumulated on the advance of ap- 
proximately toc a lb. from the low 
prices of last winter, and while there 
was very heavy selling during the 
middle of this week, there appeared to 
be some question whether pre-Bureau 
liquidation had been completed on the 
reactions of about 140 points from the 
best. 

As the market eased off, reactionary 
sentiment naturally developed, based 
first of all, perhaps, on a belief that 
private reports of crop damage were 
being exaggerated, and that with the 
market up to nearly the 24c level, any 
damage that had actually occurred to 
the crop might have been discounted. 
Selling on this theory was held in 
tures in the weather news from the 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed For week Closed Net 
Aug. 25 High Low Aug. 31 Change 


RUE ca vince 31.14 33.94 FA.0B  nnnce cence 
September .... 21.32 23.40 21.11 22.12 80 
October ....... 21.44 23.382 21.43 22.20 -76 
November .... 21.65 23.70 21.33 22.38 83 

it 21.63 23.68 21.32 22.50 87 


21.78 23.84 21.54 22.55 
21.81 23.54 21.81 22.63 
21.70 23.90 21.63 22.68 


21.58 23.20 21.58 22.72 





ak, 
4. 
+ 

21.76 23.27 21.7% 22.47 + .72 
+ 
ae 
+ 


ccoce 23.49 21.46 22.58 ...... 











AY .awsiyadanse Sod ee ee ee 
° 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Fr Aug, 26..... 21.95¢ 21.3000 8... 
Saturday, Aug. 27.. 22. 60c 22.00c yee 
Monday, Aug. 29.... 23 .25¢ 22.75c 11.654 
Tuesday, Aug. 30... 22.50¢ 22.00¢ 12.04a 
We lay, Aug. 31 22.40¢ 22.00¢ 11.72d 
Thursday, Sept. 1..  23.10¢ 22.62c¢ 12.08d 
e 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Aug. 31 week year 
New Orleans 22.00 207,624 122, 294 
M 21.65 12, 089 3,222 
har mn 21.75 21,751 
MANNED : 5 n0h isa s00e 21.80 88,094 28, 
Gal ; 22.15 190, 478 134,942 
Ww yn J 3 4,61! 
Nor 21.81 742 22,649 
Au icccunas 21.88 33,713 29,715 
Memphis ......... 21.00 62, 887 121,714 
St 20.75 858 11,774 
Da 
Pt ia 5,717 4,085 
H 281, 000 191, 951 
Bos 6, 227 3,361 
New k 9, 448 50,193 
Litt yk 123 28, 417 
Ba t eeee 








check by continued unfavorable fea- 
South, however, and the generally 
downward trend of private crop esti- 
mates. The next Government crop 
report is scheduled for publication on 
Sept. 8, but private reports have 
been appearing during the past week, 
all of which have indicated a pretty 
sharp falling off in the condition of 
the crop and in the crop indication. 
The most favorable of these reports 
published, up to the close of business 
on Wednesday, made the condition 
61.4 and the indicated yield 14,007,000 
bales. Of the other reports one made 
the condition 59.1 an4d the indicated 
crop 13,253,000 bales, while another 
made the condition 57.7 and the indi- 
cated crop 12,75,000 bales. A fourth 
report covering the twelve leading 
cotton states made the condition 57.7 
and the indicated crop 12,955,000 
bales, which with an allowance for 
the balance of the belt would point to 
a total of a little over 13,000,000. 
These figures did not appear to justify 
any particular change of expectations 
as to the probable showing of the ap- 
proaching Government report, but the 
talk of under 13,000,000 bales has be- 
come a little less aggressive notwith- 
standing the continued unfavorable 
weather over much of the belt. There 
have been too many showers or raiis 
in most of the eastern and central belt, 
and temperatures have been too low 
while drouthy conditions and high 
temperatures have continued in Texas. 
Complaints of shedding have been 
more general, and there have been re- 
ports of unsatisfactory fruiting, but 
on the whole the chief reason for bull- 
ish views of the crop outlook aside 
from the reduction in acreage, would 
appear to be the reports of boll wee- 
vil damage. There seems no doubt 
that boll weevil infestation is heavier 
and that the damage is more severe 
than it was last year, but it remains 
to be seen how seriously it will pull 
down the actual outturn. 


‘The Quissett line embraces yarns 
for the following — 


UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
THREADS 
EMBROIDERY 
WEAVING 
INSULATING 
TIRE FABRICS 
LACE WORK 
LACE CURTAINS 
Ett. 


—— 


SSS 


Any 


sent 


Counts from 2's to 120’s. 


kind of put-up. Samples 


gladly. 


Sook 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 
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a 


Sake- 


eZ 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


Uy 


Perhaps it may be said that the mid- 
season crop scare is now over, and 
pretty well discounted so far as its 
effects on speculative sentiment are 
concerned. The trade has now to 
watch the late season progress of the 
crop, with reference to which the 
hazards are the possibilities of further 
weevil damage during September, of 
tropical storms and of an early frost. 
The difference between good weather 
and a late frost and unfavorable 
weather with an early frost as com- 


LY 


a 


LYLE 


Tr 


pared with an end-August forecast, 
would be sufficient to make a very 


considerable variation in ideas of 
average cotton values for the season. 

The following table will show 
Wednesday’s closing quotations in the 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. | 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
to fit merely by pulling it into shape when CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. | CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


the stocking is put on. In order to obtain 
a full-fashioned foot which will accurately 
and more comfortably fit the human foot, 
the stocking must be knit instead of 
boarded to shape. This can be accom- 
plished on the Standard “‘H”’ Hosiery Ma- 
chine with Hirner Attachment. 








The foot of an ordinary stocking is made 






CHARLES COOPER CO. 
‘Machine and Needle Works 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. 




























Compare the two small _ illustrations 
above,—the one on the left shows an 
ordinary foot, while the one on the right 
shows the Hirner Foot. Also, note that 
in the Hirner Foot, the transfer line is 
maintained in a low position so that it is 
not visible above the top of low shoes. 
The large illustration above clearly shows 
the improved appearance which results. 













Spring and Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 


Plain Ribbed, Circular and 
Flat Underwear 
Shirt Cuffs 
Drawer Bottoms 








Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collaretie Machines 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 
Machines 











Write for information. 








See ino. 
——CATALOG—— 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
JAMES BUILDING, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





SPRING AND LATCH 
NEEDLES 












Spring Needle Rib Body Machi 
SOLE AGENTS FOR CHINA 
ELBROOK, INC., 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China 
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Cotton—Continued 


leading spot markets of the country 
with the usual comparisons: 








August August Last 
warket 24 31 Ch’ge year Sales 
{ ston ..... 21.35 22.15 +70 18.15 6,104 
N Orleans 22.00 +107 §=18:00 65,926 
Mobile .ccccseee 20.75 21.65 +- 90 17.45 1,082 
$s nah : 21.02 21.80 +78 17.77 2,692 
N Ik 5 21.13 21.81 +- 68 18.00 
N FORM: vse 21.70 22.40 + 70 18.90 
\ sta. 21.00 21.88 + 88 17.50 
M is 20.00 21.00 +100 18.25 
St. Louis 20.00 20.75 + 75 18.25 
Houston ....... 21.40 22.10 + 70 18.05 51,508 
Da 20.55 21.40 + 85 17.45 51,439 


Liverpool, 11.72d. 


lhe following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 





marked ** are not delivered on 
contract. 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Oe Wis tad k ako 1.50t 1.75¢ 1.25¢ .90f 1.36T 
Med ananets 1.25¢ 1.50¢ 1.00f .75¢ 1.15t 
i Mistsreccsssce LA Ae «(nce ee oe 
ii sréishenaaces -75t =.75t) = .50T) S504 
eS gaig fone 1.00* 1.00° 1.00% 1.00° 1.03° 
Reich innssetexes 2.25° 2.25° 2.00° 2.00° 2.13° 
We WT 6s eennns 3.50° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.27° 
aise eubesucos 4.75* 4.50° 4.25° 4.50% 4.42° 
YELLOW TINGED 
DR cicgua leeks .75° .75° 50° 50° 56° 
MN siiviaidiceedens 1.00% 1.25* 1.00° 1.00° 1.00° 
cs ih punss 2.25° 2.25° 2.25° 2.00% 2.10° 
OR BP acrccs 50" 3.50° 3.50% 3.50° 3.35° 
I carasses 4.75° 4.75° 4.75* 4.75° 4.60° 
YELLOW STAINED 
2.00° 2.50% 2.00° 2.00% 2.04° 
2.50® 3.00 2.50° 2.50° 2.51° 
3.25° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.29° 
BLUE STAINED 
2.00° 3.50% 2.00° 2.00° 2.00¢ 
2.75° 3.25° 3.75° 32.75° 2.71e 
3.50° 3.50° 3.75° 3.75° 3.606 





* Off middling 


+ On middling 


Staples Up With Futures 


Occasional Concessions in Basis, 
But Trading at Standstill 

boston, Aug. 31—Prices of premi- 
um and extra staple domestic cottons, 
and also those of Egyptians, have been 
moving up and down with the prices 
ot domestic futures, and trading has 
heen practically at a standstill except- 
ing for such small lots of old-crop 
cotton as the mills have been forced to 
buy at the best prices available to 
cover current needs. 

An occasional sale of new crop has 
been put through as a result of con- 
cessions on basis, but the majority of 
shippers are now firmer on basis than 
they were a week ago. As a rule 
shippers hold for the same basis on 
new crop as on old crop cotton. 

lhe Egyptian market has shown 
greater strength on Uppers than on 
Sak., the Oct. Upper option advancing 
37 points for the week and the Dec. 
Sak. option declining 29 points. The 
top for the week on both was touched 
Tuesday when Oct. Uppers sold at 
$20.90, and Dec. Sak. at $39.65. 

Current Quotations 
erage prices for Sept.-Oct. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton 
follows: 


(Government 
ths) are as 





Middling 
5 Le to2h 
1 in ; 26 to264c. 
26 oto2T oc. 
to30lec. 31 to3ltec. 
34 to3h tosb 





Basis on N. Y. Dee 


in Malloch & Co., 
Eg ptian, cotton, c. i. f. 


22.50¢. 
soston, quote 
Boston for 


Sept.-Oct. shipments as follows: Me- 
dium Sakellarides, 377gc, off $c; 
Medium Uppers, 317gc, up Yc, from 
Aug. 24. They report closing prices 
Aug. 31 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Oct. Uppers $29.37, up 
37c; Nov. Sak. $38.91, off 29c¢ from 
Aug. 24. 


Smith-Hogg to be Carried on by 
New Partnership 

Under a newly-formed partnership 
that takes effect on Thursday, Sept. 1, 
1927, plans have been completed for 
the continuance of the commission 
house business of Smith, Hogg & Co. 
William G. Broadway heads the new 
concern and has with him three part- 
ners, Fred W. Pardee, John L. Wer- 


shing and Mare D. Gould. 

This firm will represent the York 
Mtg. Co., of Saco, Me., the former 
accounts of Smith, Hogg & Co. now 
in liquidation and other manufactur 
ing plants whose accounts it expects 
to secure in the future. 

Messrs. Broadway and Pardee were 
partners in the old house of Smith, 
Hogg & Co. Mr. Wershing has been 
associated with the business since 1897 
and Mr. Gould 1909. Mr. 
Gould has been manager of the Chi- 
cago office and will continue in that 
capacity. 


since 


A mill of large capacity producing 
mainly ginghams, the York Mig. Co. 
has during the last few years effected 
almost a revolutionary change in the 
character “of its output. Today the 
bulk of its manufacture is in rayon 
specialties and plain and fancy rayon 
fabrics. Most of this yardage is being 
sold in the finished state, part of it be- 
ing offered in the 
through brokers. The mill has been 
recently selling the so-called rayon 
alpacas in the gray. 

York will also continue to make 
special fabricated articles, such as 
Trump Card tablecovers, Pansey Top- 
let, Dolly Toplet and Totty Toplet 
bedspreads. 


gray for sale 


The firm of Barnard & Co. has 
been formed by Elliott H. Barnard 
and James B. Greason, Jr., in Boston, 
to act as sole selling agents in New 
England and Eastern 
Smith, Hogg & Co. 


Canada_ for 


July Exports of Rayon Manu- 
factures 


Exports of manufactures of rayon 
during July, 1927, reached a_ total 
value of $641,968 as against $577,982 
during the corresponding month last 
year. July’s total this year included 
103,992 doz. prs. of hosiery valued at 
$351,624; and “other manufactures of 
rayon” to the value of $290,344. 

Exports of rayon manufactures dur- 
ing the seven months ending July, 
1927, totaled $4,367,158, as against 
$4,590,688 during the corresponding 
period of 1926. This year’s total in- 
cluded 750,738 doz. prs. of hosiery 
valued at $2,518,723; and “other manu- 
factures” valued at $1,848,435. 








Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


)—“Frorm the Cotton to the Knitter” 





AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Mercerizers 


Bleachers 


Spinners 





High Grade Combed 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production 


and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 


Capacity 200,000 pounds 
of mercerized yarn a week 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
93 Worth St., New York City 52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
RE. L.. BICES R. D. McDONALD 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DAVID WHITEHURST 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 





Louisville, Ky. 


G. C. ELEIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. 

















New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


@ YARNS 


LLP SEPT ART ET TE IE I 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 te St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Campbell & Van 0’ teen 1023 James Bldg. 











| 








FRENCH! SrUte AMERENO | 
WORSTED  wooten | 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


BOSTON CHICAGO 





THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 
WORSTED YARNS 
| 


French Spun 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 








| 
PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. | 
PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


TOPS YARNS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 
212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 308 CHESTNUT ST. 
$ PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 





Incorporated 1904 





FALLS FINE 
Y ARN WOOLEN 

MILLs _ 
i F MERINO 
R. 1. YARNS 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO | 





Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 








———_ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 









Maanexit Spinning Co. 


WEBSTER, MASS. 


Spinners of 
FINE WOOLEN Weaving Yarns 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 
Leominster, Mass. 
ew of 
WOOLEN 
and MERINO YA AR N S 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all of 
. . . 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND kinds 


CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, docks, Etc. 


New Brunswick, N. 
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Limited Interest Seen What About Spinners’ Margins 3? 


in Wool Tops 





Firm Wool Market Sustains 
Prices—Noil Stocks Adequate 
To Thin Mill Demand 

Boston.—Top prices are fairly firm 
but sustained by the strong wool situa- 
tion rather than by the appearance of 
adequate business. Continued interest 
is shown in the fine quality, staple fine 
around $1.35 and French combing at 
$1.30. In half blood tops the price 
situation is rather irregular, orders 
being placed from $1.25 down to $1.22. 
Quarter blood tops are firm at 95c and 
not particularly active. Some of the 
low crossbreds are moving in small 
amounts with the 44s in chief demand. 
The Bradford market is steady with 
the trend slightly against the buyer. 

There is fair though rather spotty 
business in noils. Some imported 
materials are moving at prices below 
domestic commodities. There seems 
sufficient of all grades at the present 
time to meet the rather unsatisfactory 
mill call. The manufacturing situa- 
tion is not at the moment showing any 
expansion but the openings are 
developing more freely and on a 
slightly higher basis. Specialty noils 
are without any movement and colored 
noils are cheap and inert. For long 
white silk noils there continues a fair 
demand. 

Stocks of noils both in the hands of 
dealers and held in mill warehouses 
seem quite adequate to the situation in 
the woolen industry which at the 
present time is running out rapidly, 
worsted manufacturing making a cor- 
responding gain. The general outlook 
at the moment is for supply of noils to 
run slightly ahead of consumption for 
the next two or three months. From 
the Government report as of June 30 it 
was quite evident that stocks of noils 
held by manufacturers were quite sub- 
stantial but these stocks were prob- 
ably the property of organizations that 
not merely produce these commodities 
but who also have the facilities for 


consuming them. 
* ok x 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston Nominal 
PERM: oc view ele.e wae (64-6638) $1.35-$1.36 
Half-Blood ........ (60-628) 1.24- 1.25 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.12— 1.13 
a a (56s) 1.07- 1.08 
Low %& blood...... (52-56s) 1.00— 1.01 
High \% blood........ (50s) 95- .96 
MO insu en ee wee cede ors .87- 88 
SON 5s hae Eh otk OReee eae x -84- .85 
DOM 540.560 becee vue hue e eek -80- .81 
a, ee ee ee ae .80- 81 

Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Aug. 18) 

POO ican w bean wees 70s) 54d 
A EE Ree nA (648) 50d 
eR CR aoe nai (60s) 46d 
Half-blood, low............ (58s) 42d 
s hree-eighths EE s:4 600.6% (56s) 35d 
Quarter-blood ............. (50s) 27d 
RUGIED. <chaw caer ea -..- (46s) 21%d 
Neils—Boston 

DR: cena seeseneueseus $.78-— $.82 
A eats reas ° .68- .73 
Se IE anin eda wns saws -60- .65 
Aver. %& eee rrr -55- .60 
Low % blood.......... . 50- .55 
aa -58- . 
COE cieetatnssneetanee tae -50-— .52 
he MOT CO TOT PTR OTE -50- .52 
WUE tea amunenke heya kaa ha as -50- .52 


English Worsted Spinners 
Report a Similar Condition 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HAT American spinners’ of 

worsted yarns are not alone in 
their present situation of being unable 
to obtain satisfactory spinning mar- 
gins as indicated in reports from the 
English markets contained in trade 
reports from Bradford, England. One 
of these states, “the need for secur- 
ing more remunerative margins in 
all sections of the industry is as great 
as ever it has been during a long 
period of unprofitable trading for the 
majority of firms; but only in one 
branch of worsted spinning has there 
been an organized effort to check 
price-cutting and to put the business 
on a better basis. Prices have been 
accepted for single luster and demi- 
yarns, during times when it has been 
difficult to keep machinery employed, 
which were obviously below the cost 
of production, even when the spin- 
ner was given credit for having 
bought his wool or tops on the lowest 
possible basis.” 

Spinners in this city assert the above 
might well be a description of con- 
ditions here. In view of the con- 
ditions outlined above the English 
spinners formed an association called 
the Single Luster and Demi Yarn 
Spinners’ Association, Ltd., with the 
intent of eliminating yarn prices which 
“can only involve the seller in a loss.” 
F, A. Aykroyd, chairman, in an inter- 
view, states the only object of the 
association is to try and stop spinners 
from selling at a ruinous loss at less 
than cost plice. The matter, he said, 
was getting so serious that it was only 
a question of time before many of the 
trading houses would be out of busi- 
ness entirely. American worsted yarn 
spinners look with interest upon this 
enterprise, a majority here being in 
the same condition as outlined in this 
English report. 


Formation of such an association is 
fairly conclusive evidence English 
spinners are in a position correspond- 
ing with that of most domestic worsted 
yarn spinners during recent years, 
which has hardly been more noticeable 
than at this particular time. Wools 
in this country have experienced a 
steady advance this spring and sum- 
mer and while spinners are quoting 
higher prices and securing some ad- 
vances from their customers, bulk of 
their business now in hand on which 
they are working, was taken before 
the latest and higher yarn quotations 
were named. In this connection spin- 
ners here assert that even these quota- 
tions, recently placed in effect, would 
not bring worsted yarns on the same 
proportionate basis with their raw 
material as before the advances in 
wool this spring. 

Sympathize with British 

When it is considered that yarn 
salesmen state they have been unable 
to book any considerable volume of 
business at this new and higher level; 
that there are numerous spinners who 
for one reason or another, are still 
willing to sell in quantity at prices 
current, or little above, before the ad- 
vance in yarns took place, this leads 
spinners here to sympathize with those 
in a similar condition as indicated by 
the reports of the worsted yarn trade 
in England. Spinners having stock 
lots which they are willing to move 
considerably below the “going price ;” 
spinners in a position requiring them 
to keep their machinery running full 
time whether the business is profitable 
or not; spinners figuring their costs on 
wool bought several months ago, all 
are preventing the majority from 
securing prices for their product 
which would leave as favorably situ- 
ated as before the latest advance in 
wools occurred. 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-128, low com. (368).......... 974-1.02} 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)....... 1.024-1.074 


2-208 to 2-248, low}}é (448).... 1.10-1.15 
2-208 to 2-268, 14 bid. (46~488).  1.20-1.25 
2-268 to 2-30s, 4 bid. (488).... 1.30-1.324 


2-308 to 2-328, 14 bid. S. A. (46s) 1.32}-1.35 


2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s) ........ 1.374-1.40 
2-208, % bid. (56s)........... 1.423-1.474 
2-268, % bid. (568).......-... 1.47§-1.523 
2-360, % bid. (56s)........... 1.524-1.574 
2-328, 44 bid. (60s)...--...... 1.674-1.723 
2-368, 44 bid. (60s)........... 1.724-1.774 
2-408, 4 bid. (60-64s)........ 1.773-1.824 
2-50s, high }4 bid. (64s). ..... 1.95-2.00 
2-50s, fine (66-70s)........... 2.05-2.10 





a rench System 





1.30-1.35 

- 1.40-1.45 

- 1.50-1.55 

. 1.70-1.75 

- 1.80-1.85 

. 2.10-2.15 

2.55-2.65 

Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208, low, 4 bid. (448)......... 1.10-1.12 
2-188 to 2-208, 4 bid. (50s)..... 1.25-1.27 
2-268, 4 bid. (50s)............. 1.31-1.33 
2-308, % bid. eas} Leeneenatesue 1.35-1.37 
2-208, % bid. (568)............ 1.424-1.47 
2-208, % bid. (60s)............. 1.72-1.77 

French Spun Merino White 

SR BPE ccccccccvcccccescese 1.30-1.35 
SEs ccceccecaneséccouss 1.42-1.45 
30s, 70-30 > ot 59 


From a spinners’ viewpoint the most 


unfavorable aspect of this is that 
spinners have not been able to ma- 
terially improve their margins though 
they have been receiving a fair volume 
of business during recent weeks. 
Under such conditions it would have 
been natural to assume the increase 
in their volume would have permitted 
them to increase their margins to a 
slight degree. A majority of spinners 
in this section state the reverse is true 
with them and the largest part of the 
business now on their books was taken 
before yarn quotations were raised. 
In addition to this they also stress the 
point that nine spinners out of ten 
have been caught short on wool and 
have been compelled to buy higher 
priced wools to go into a portion of 
such low priced yarn orders; so that 
their admittedly small margins on it 
will be contracted further before the 
orders are delivered. In other words, 
several knitting yarn spinners have 
taken more yarn business than they 
had wool to cover and as events have 
turned out this proved of benefit to 
purchaser rather than to spinners. 


Evident in Knitting Yarns 


This point is evident in the knitting 
yarn section of the market. These 
spinners have been booking a fair to 
large volume of business and a ma- 
jority of them claim the largest part 
of the business on their books was 
taken around $1.17% and $1.20 for 
2-20s high quarter blood. The largest 
part of it was taken before the yarn 
market advanced and they point out 
that, contrary to general belief, they 
are not yet receiving benefit from the 
higher price range now quoted. The 
going price of 2-20s of that grade is 
now $1.25 and spinners able to make 
prompt shipments are booking a fair 
volume of quick shipment business on 
which they are able to make a small 
margin if they were fortunate enough 
to have purchased wools two months 
ago. ‘They emphasize the fact, how- 
ever, wools have advanced faster and 
higher than yarns and therefore on 
present wool basis spinners are not 
as well off as they were two’ months 
ago. 

Numerous instances in the weaving 
section indicate a like condition. For 
example manufacturers state they are 
able to buy spot lots of practically any 
count and quality, with the possible 
exception of mixtures for men’s wear, 
out of spinners’ or dealers’ stocks at 
prices five or ten cents under the 
quoted range; that they are able to 
have yarns spun for at least five cents 
under the market in certain counts, 
2-50s for example. Several cases have 
been reported where there has been 
a difference of as much as 20c between 
the price manufacturers bought and 
the price a majority of spinners are 
asking for the same yarn. These 





| ide sources 


of distribution permit our 
rendering a personal ser- 
vice to the Rayon user. 
Back of this, in addition, is 
our complete supervision 
of every process from raw 
material toskein including 


our own converting mills. 
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forthe MIDDLE WEST 
NATIONAL YARN & 
PROCESSING CO. 
166 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


for CANADA 


COMMERCIAL TRADING 
CORPORATION, LTD. 


22 Front Street East 
Toronto, Canada 


JOHN G. MOTZ 
1512 Widener Bldg. 


Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 
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for NEW ENGLAND 

a.» &. BATCH Co. 
80 Federal St. 

Boston, Massachusetts 


GENERAL OFFICES 
40 East 34th Street 
New York City 





for the WEST 
WALLACE A. PARR 
730 So. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles, California 


for the SOUTH 
COSBY & THOMAS 
Johnston Building 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
James Building 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE COMPANY 


of America Inc. 
Sole Distributors of 


GENERAL OFFICES , 40 EAST 34™ ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Ashland 7/71 


CONVERTING MILLS ,Passaic,N.J. 


FACTORIES 


ITALY: Torino,Cesano Maderno Pavia,VenariaReale POLAND~Tomaszow 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


e iples indicate that it is difficult to 
( n the recent advances in yarns 
and also show why spinners are com 
plaining Of unsatisfactory conditions 
e though they are securing a nor- 
n volume of business from most 
lines and also why they look with 
interest upon the latest move of 


English yarn spinners. 


Yarn Market Firmer 


Upward Trend Checked by Re- 
stricted Business _ 
Rhoston.—There is a tendency to 
firmer prices in the local yarn market. 
Maintenance firm wool situation 
and the business that may naturally 


be anticipated as the goods opening 


ot 


progresses will combined assist the 
market to obtain values more con- 
sistent with conversion costs. Com- 


petition is still keen and likely to re- 
main so and business continues to be 
accepted actual replacement 
Weaving yarns for men and 

wear fabrics in spotty 
demand while knitting yarns are rela- 
tively active. 


lhe 


below 
costs. 


womens are 


industry is still short of sub- 
stantial business in standard weaving 
yarns but is encouraged over the pros- 
pect of the maintenance of 
prices on this season’s fabrics. 


firm 
If this 
continues it may be possible for spin- 
ners to bring their prices on standard 
count to a little remunerative 
basis than at the present time. For 
mixture yarns there is still a good call 
and some of the fine French-combed 
yarns are quite active. In places also 
it has been possible for worsted spin- 


more 


ners to secure wool tops at slight con- 

The industry is. still up 
its fundamental obstacle op- 
posed to genuine improvement which 
lies in the fact that there is too much 
machinery in the country to be kept 
fully occupied in anything like the 
normal goods market. 


cessions. 


against 


The need for securing more re- 
munerative margins is very apparent 
in the Bradford market. Prices have 
been accepted for single lustre and 
demi yarns which were obviously be- 
low the cost of production even when 
the spinner had been able to buy his 
wool or tops on the lowest possible 
basis. It is not practicable it is said 
to have uniform values for yarns 
when tops bought at varying 
prices, according to whether or not a 
spinner has been successful in his 
speculative operations. Small weights 
ot fine count yarns are being sold for 
export at cut prices while in medium 
counts the demand at the moment is 
‘tically negligible. The demand 
single mohair yarns is good but 
two ply yarns are inert. A favor- 
feature of the market is seen in 
increased outward movement of 
yarns previously placed on con- 


are 


RADFORD (Eng.) YARNS (Aug. 31) 
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W. Canada Wool Improved 


Quality Superior to That of 1926: 
Industry Is Growing 

ToRoNTO, CANADA.—The wool clip 
this year is much superior to that of 
1926, largely from the standpoint of 
shrinkage, cleanliness and brightness, 
reports W. H. J. Tisdale, of the 
Canadian Cooperative Wool Growers 
Association, who has just returned 
from a trip to the western provinces. 
Of course there will be some dirty 
wool from those sections which were 
particularly hard hit by unfavorable 
spring weather, but on the whole, the 
clip is above the average. In fact, 
there has been a steady improvement 
in the western wool clip in the last ten 
years, chiefly because of more care in 
breeding and feeding. 

Ewes are not being kept until they 
become old and the fleece poor. Pure 
bred Rambouillet rams by the carload 
have been imported to increase length 
and fineness of wool and more shelter 
has been provided for lambing quai 
ters. In the latter connection, how 
ever, Mr. Tisdale was strongly of the 
opinion that more work could be done 
yet. This spring, he points out, lamb 
losses were abnormally high, due, of 
course, to the prolonged cold, rainy 
weather. The crop will not average 
above 60% compared with the usual 
of about 90%. “The lamb 
losses this spring,” he stated, “would 
have paid for permanent shelter on all 
sheep ranches.” 


average 


The general situation in the sheep 


raising industry in the Canadian West | 


is satisfactory and good progress is 
being made. “I was particularly im 
pressed with the growth of the .indus 
try in Southern Alberta and 
Columbia,” said Mr. Tisdale. ‘This 
applies to both the range and farm 
flocks. The of British Co 
lumbia is beginning to attract sheep 
men from both of the line. 
Cheaper lands and better pastures are 
the reasons. 
Kamloops. which trailed in 3,500 
sheep from Oregon during the fall of 
1925. 
in the so-called dry areas of Southern 
Alberta. This hilly land, covered with 
abandoned homesteads, will never be 
fit for general farming, but it is great 
grazing country for sheep.” 


interior 


sides 


Decline in Japanese 
Cocoon Crop 
The official estimate of 


1 
DY 


Spring 


spring co 
coon crop of 1927 by the Department 
of Agriculture and Forestry places the 
total yield at 42,767,000 kwan ( 
554,789 Ibs.), a drop of 3 
the actual crop last vear 

tradicts 


»=? 
III 
I 


rom 


90” 
“3% 


This con- 
earlier non-official 
which reported a gain of over 3% in 
this year’s crop. The 
tributed 


decline is at 


to the damage to mulberry 
trees by frosts in Nagano, Gumma, 
Gifu, Hokuriku and Sanin districts, 


states Trade Commissioner Paul 
Steintorf, Tokyo, Japan. 


British | 


I ran across one firm at | 


There is also a big expansion | 
g 


Le] 


estimates | 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wits Ghornton, B®. J. 
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Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 


Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 








GIQUMNTRAIUTUALULMOUAIULLALLL TUALLY 
WORSTED AND MERINO 


WN reawers SPUN WAR 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.|I. 


and Southern States 


Ball, 1015 
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Thomas H Chestnut H. W. Dwight 
St., Philadelphia, Pa St.. Boston 
New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- Chicago‘, M 
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ABEECO MILL,INC.,505-51 AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 


New England States 


and Walter Skerry, 
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AN ANNIVERSARY can be either a point from which one 
looks backward, or a point from which one looks forward. 
Du Pont regards its 125th Anniversary as a point of de- 
parture, not as a point of arrival. Du Pont believes that its 
scope of usefulness calls for no yardstick of years past to 
measure it, because it is the years to come that will measure 


du Pont’s largest usefulness. 


The policy on which du Pont has grown is a policy by which the mer- 
chant who does business with du Pont grows. Du Pont wants customers 


J J 
with whom to grow: now, always. 


OUPUNT 
RAY OS 


DU PONT RAYON COMPANY, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF 
E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,, INc. 
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RAYON AND SILK YARNS 





To Feature Rayon 


Du Pont Atlantic City Exhibit in 
Pageant Week 


Pageant Week at Atlantic City, 
Sept. 6-10, will be featured at the 
Du Pont Products Exhibit by the 
most comprehensive rayon demonstra- 
tion ever held in that establishment. 
The display will open on Sept. 5 and 
continue until the close of the pageant. 
Among the firms whose products will 
be displayed are Carson Pirie Scott 
& Co., Chicago and New York; the 
Manville Jenckes Co., Pacific Mills, 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., The 
Edward Bloom Co. (Schwartz Bro- 
thers, selling agents), The Haskell 
Silk Co. A. Miller & Co., Inc., 
Lande & Miskend, the Van Raalte 
Co., Lang & Lewis, Inc., Nathan & 
Cohen Co., Cohn-Goldschmidt, Ince., 
Joseph Eckstein, S. & J. Barnett, and 
Eiegel & Alenikoff, all of New York; 
The Munsingwear  Corp., 
Ely & Walker D. G. Co., St. 
and the Van Dyke Knitting 
Milwaukee. 

to be shown include 
afternoon and evening gowns, negli- 
hosiery, cloaks, wraps, under- 
pajamas, etc. Some of the 
gowns which are to be displayed were 
in Paris and are made of 
The whole display is planned 
to show the wide adaptation of rayon 
fashionable garments. In order 
to give as much atmosphere to the 
exhibit as possible, one entire side of 
the establishment will be transformed 
into a platform on which the manne- 
uns will walk. The platform will 


apolis > 
Louis; 
Co., 

The goods 
gees, 


wear, 


created 


velvet. 


lor 


extend from inside the store into one 
t the large Boardwalk windows, 
making the display visible also to 


the Boardwalk. Inside the 
it will be rows of chairs facing 
the platform so that visitors will have 
to be seated and 
the display at their leisure. 

In order to give everyone an ample 
pportunity to view the rayon ma- 

it is planned to have the in- 
terlor of the establishment filled with 
of velvet and other 
pieces so that close examinations will 
€ possible. 

Mrs. Mai who has 
‘onducted displays of exclusive gowns 
in Paris, London and New York, will 
be the lecturer at the display. The 
display with mannequins will be a 
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Spun Silk Still Dull 


Buying Is Light but Prices Hold 
Unchanged 
‘ spun silk market was quiet last 
eek with prices steady. Buyers con- 
Unue to operate on hand to mouth 
asis. same as before. 
~« (2°%—30 days) 


cn 5 tee $4.90 40—2 
sos 4.75 62—1 
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July Rayon Imports Decrease 





Less Than in June, but Still 
a Very Considerable Total 


MPORTS of rayon yarn into the 

United States during July of this 
year were less than during the pre- 
ceding month, amounting to 1,220,124 
lbs. as compared with 1,310,912 Ibs. in 
June. Nevertheless the amount 
ported was a very large one and gives 
further indication that this year will 
break all records for imports of this 
fibre. 

Table | 


ports, 


im- 


im- 


1925, 


compares rayon 
months, for 
1926 and thus far in 1927. 


yarn 


by 1924, 


TABLE I— RAYON YARN IMPORTS, BY MONTHS 
1924 1925 1926 1927 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Jan. 251,951 205 , 627 597,103 699 821 
Feb. 132,717 619 408 643 448 852 , 480 
March 87, 430 522,139 1,257,034 1,718,442 
April 89 444 431, 686 739,247 1,518,320 
May 96,555 332,737 769,477 1,798,527 
June 144, 664 308 592 857,912 1,310,912 
July 78,050 546,695 739,128 1,220,124 
Aug. . 119,196 590 357 661,759 
Sept. 181,614 622 , 304 878 604 
Oct. 170,120 825 223 995.315 
Nov... 170,238 1,118,679 964,164 
Dec. 190 008 877,064 1,023,096 
Total. . 1,711,987 7,000,521 10,126,277 


Imports by Countries 


Detailed figures on imports of rayon 





months in 1927 are shown in Table II. 

This table shows that Italy is still 
the leader, her total being more than 
twice that of Germany, her nearest 
competitor, 


Rayon Waste Imports 


Imports of rayon waste continue t6 
decline, the July figure being 43,556 
lbs. as against 80,786 lbs. in June. 
by 


Table TIT shows waste imports, by 
months, for 1924, 1925, 1926 and thus 


tar in 1927. 

TABLE Ill — RAYON WASTE IMPORTS BY MONTHS 
1924 1925 1926 1927 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lhs. 

Jan 313,750 704,031 584,460 637,374 

Feb. 394,942 575,415 218.883 187,045 

March 253,935 457,446 462,894 326,092 

April 261,409 393,433 332,068 277,296 

May 404,006 396,091 258.985 145,541 

June 276. 488 271,357 205,859 80,786 

July 245,857 134,957 310,237 43,556 

Aug. 251,654 313,603 635,435 

Sent. 642,602 565.873 320,278 

Oct. 815,860 575.543 326,126 

Nov. 686,800 577,516 171,838 

Dec. 810,859 410,908 546 548 

Total 5,358,154 5,376,173 4,363,611 


Yarns Made from Waste 


Only one shipment of varns made 





yarns, by countries, for the first seven from waste arrived in July which was 
TABLE Il — RAYON YARN IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES 
January February March April May June July 
Imported from Lbs Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Austria. . 10,912 18,554 47,363 28.629 103,233 47,797 37,102 
Belgium 82,755 22,480 79,806 22.046 32,187 28,666 44,142 
Canada 17,917 5,500 220 
Czechoslovakia 800 1,529 
France 50,600 155,828 197,285 213,598 473.360 281,063 195,597 
Germany 157,128 118,698 171,146 151.709 177,082 181.646 220,452 
Greece 27,075 
Hungary... 227 536 1,207 2,666 449 
Italy 158,515 366,005 850,136 637,973 715,426 560,691 511,892 
Japan 70 7 316 50 
Netherlands 194,340 150,681 310,640 402,750 248,260 206,860 150,130 
Switzerland 18, 260 5,798 36,365 43,101 36,902 59, 826 
United Kingdom 9 13,030 24,487 281 5,048 1,473 314 
Total 699,821 852,480 1,718,442 1,518,320 1,798,527 1,310,912 1,220,124 
DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 
Denier “A” sod “c” CELANESE 
= os 2S <a a Denier Denier 
° > x = - - 
oe = = @::.: 9089 - TOs.c3 8: 
75.... 2.50-2.55 2.30-2.35 2.20 hy SIE ° ek egae ~ 
> oe arse ‘a. 100..... 3.65  300...... 2.70 
ey 2.00 1.90 150 2.90 
90.... 2.32 2.15 2.05 eo 
100.... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
100*... 2.25 aes ees 
120... 1.80 1.70 1.60 
Peers. Boao 1.65 Peas . ‘ 
130... 1.70 1 60 1 50 BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 
140.... 1.60 1.50 1.40 Fila- 
150.... 1.89 1.45 1.35 Denier ments Price 
150*... 1.75 — sees ae , er $4.25 
170... 1.45 1.40 1.25 aac... Messick 3.65 
170*... 1.70 wns sees itisacees i is cure 3.50 
200.... 1.45 1.40 1.25 Mis ear was Wink erees 3.25 
200*... 1.70 wee. wees 120-A... eR 2.90 
250.... 1.35 1.30 1.25 iat cas sees 2.35 
300.... 1.30 1.28 1.25 Pesce aR 2.50 
450.... 1.20-1.25 1.20 150-B....... ei ieicuns . 2.15 
600.... 1.15-1.25 1.20 . eee _ Sar 2.30 
750.... 1.15 see sees Sarees es 2.25 
900.... 1.15-1.20 .... vee Bicncas a 2.25 
*Multi-filament 





a lot of 6,856 Ibs. from Switzerland. 
lable’ IV shows these 
month by month, since 1924. 


imports, 


TABLE IV— YARNS MADE FROM RAYON WASTE 


1924 1925 1926 1927 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Jan... 3,271 16 1,937 25,854 
Feb. 427 5,984 31,142 8,894 
March 2,334 16,982 18,655 9,593 
April 3, 362 26,194 15,782 6, 489 
May 12, 632 7,548 11, 142 5,189 
June BIG cor. Be 2.011 
July 5,508 34,171 29,103 6.856 
Aug. 3,518 6,837 8,530 
Sept. 119 9,046 15 906 
Oct. 3,631 34, 403 3,340 
Nov. 10,817 6 202 3,470 
Dec. 952 20 6, 787 
Total 47,746 147,403 163, 869 


150 Denier Rayon 
Sells At Premitum 


Seareity in. This“ Size Noted as 
Cotton “Mills Swine Into 

Production ’ 

\ moderate scarcity of 150 denier 

the present 

price for spot lots is re 

in 


ravon is being noted at 
time and the 
Hlecting this 


premiums Of 2 c to 


se a pound. The 5¢ a pound premium 
is not being paid generally as vet but 
that y in the fall 
when cotton mills are only tentatively 
into production of 
goods, points to the 5¢ premium betore 
What the cotton 
mills mean to the rayon producers of 


1 - 1 } 
the tact lis e@ariy 


getting spring 


many weeks are past. 


viscose is almost incalculable. 


ly it is as much as many of the 


varns 


Possib 


cotton mills owe to rayon he re 
vival of premiums now following so 
closely on the normally two rather 


dull months of June and July points 
rather 


conclusively to an unusually 
active period for rayon. Just what 
will be the ultimate effect on the gen- 
eral market levels is difficult to fore 


cast just now. Imports have shown 
signs of falling off in recent months 
but any advance in prices will un- 


doubtedly find European makers will- 
ing and to ship- 
ments to this country. 


able increase their 
Despite the statements of importers 
that conditions on the Continent place 


important barriers in the way of in- 


creasing shipments from the other 
side, it is a» fairly safe bet that a 
rising market will find them in the 


same position as “Barkis” who was 
willing some years ago. In a way it 
is fortunate that the investigation of 
the government into the alleged 
“dumping” of rayon comes at this 
time when imports may prove to be 
From the 
point of view of the half dozen large 
producers of rayon in this country it 
may not be so good to have it come 
time when they can scarcely 
handle the business offered them. The 
large users of rayon, however, have 


the necessary safety valve. 


at a 


to be considered also. 

While imports of rayon fell off to 
the neighborhood of 1,000,000 pounds 
a month during June and July, it 
would not be surprising to see a sharp 
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Light 


ad AGE 


—your two best employees 








ventilators in steel sash 


RA-TOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 
SHADES "strei sasu 


R A-TOX Shades are made from per- 

manently stained basswood strips 
woven parallel with hard-twist seine 
twine. They definitely keep back sun- 
glare, but admit 30°, to 40°) more light 
and air than ordinary shades. Twenty 
years of experience has enabled us to 
make and perfect installation methods 
to meet all shading requirements. 


Send specifications for details and estimate. 


Hough Shade Corporation 


(Industrial Division) 


146 N. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL 


FLETCHER 


EXTRACTORS 


Standard equipment in 
many leading textile 
mills because of their 
high speed operation 
and low cost per unit 
of material extracted. 


FreTcHEeR Worns 


INCORPORATED 
Formerly Schaum 
Glenwood Ave. and Second St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





RA-TOX Shades suspended from 
offset steel brackets provide for inde- 
pendent operation of ors swing 


& Uhlinger 
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COPS 


CONES 
SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


SPOOLS 





| Baltic Yarn Company 
| Converters of 

: Rayon 

for every requirement 
; 80-82 Fourth Avenue 

; NEW YORK 

| Feteptoes pad Algonquin 
| ; . e e e 

| Inquiries solicited 





LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 lbs. 


“SERIS” “CHATILAINE” 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 
















BECKERT 

CONTINENTAL 
For All Types of Knitting Machines 

E. W. S. JASPER, 71 Murray Street, New York 


Telephone—Walker 1536 


NEEDLES 






2 NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
- HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 
312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Ps. 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


BECK RAYONCO. RAYON 


FAST COLORS for KNITTING and 


WEAVING 
RELIABLE D Senvice 200 Greene at. New York 


Telephone Connection. 





apne BRay Tapes, Braids and Bindings 
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W.J. Westaway Co. 


Textile Engineers 








September 3, ]'27 


the 
Worlds 
est 


BOSTON- 23 BEACH ST. 


CHICAGO-4147 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 


NEW YORK- 76 VARICK ST. 





LIMITED 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 





WATCHCLOCK 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


incre ise later in the fall. It would 
not be surprising to see the 2,000,000 
poun| mark reached and passed by 
Januiry of 1928. The strong trend to 
price. which should continue plus the 
ability of foreign makers of rayon, 
particularly the Snia Viscosa, to in- 
crease their exports during the winter 
is, makes it probable that a new 
mark for imports will be set within 
five or Six months. 


mont 











aed 
Rayon Notes from Britain 


Special to TexTiL—E Wortv | 


| 


Advance totals of exports of cot- 
ton and rayon mixture piece goods in 
the month of July amount to 5,546,978 
sq. yds. against 4,963,132 sq. yds. in 
June and 6,558,632 sq. yds. in July, 


1926. The total for the first seven 
months of the year is 37,446,033 sq. 
yds. against 33,621,388 sq. yds. in 
the corresponding period of 1926. 
With the exception of Brazil, all 
the Central and South American 
markets are decreasing, probably at 
least in part due to U. S. A. com- 
petition. 
* * * 


The London Daily Mail states that 
under the agreement effected between 
Courtaulds Ltd. and the Nuera Art 
Silk Co., the former should have 
notified the Nuera Co., by Aug. 15, 
if it had decided not to exercise its 
year-old option to acquire the manu- 
facturing and distribution rights of 
Dr. Lilienfeld’s artificial silk process, 
which is vested in the Nuera Co. 
Reference has been made in these 
columns to this process, which con- 
cerns the strength of the fibre and its 
washing qualities.) As no such noti- 
fication has been received, the option 
must, in the view of the secretary of 
the Nuera Co., be exercised. Under 
the provisional agreement, the price 
payable by Courtaulds Ltd., to Dr. 
Lilienfeld, is about £250,000 in addi- 
tion to a royalty on sales. The 
Nuera Co. takes nothing in cash, but 
retains the British and Empire rights 
to manufacture silk by the Lilienfeld 
process, it is understood up to a maxi- 
mum of Io tons per week. In addi- 
tion it is stated by an expert closely 
m touch with the rayon industry, 
Courtaulds undertake to lend to the 
Nuera Co. sufficient money at 5% to 
erect factories capable of producing 


ten tons per week. 


informed that the Secretary and Di- 


rectors were out of town and that no | 


statement could be made. 
* * * 

The rayon producing factory oper- 
ated by Sunsheen, Ltd., in Northern 
Ireland has now been officially opened 
and efforts are being made, with con- 
siderable success, to 


manufacturers. Considerable progress 
has been made and some excellent 
combinations of linen and rayon have 
been exhibited in this country. 


Thrown Silk Quiet 


Yarn in Smaller De- 


mand 


Hosiery 


The thrown silk market was weaker 
last week with manufacturers holding 
off buying anticipating a decline. 
Three and four thread Crepe continues 
to be fairly active with practically no 
demand for two thread. The hosiery 
trade has quieted down somewhat. 
There was some business placed last 
week, but the quantities were smaller 


than usual. 
(60 days basis) 


Japan Organzine, 2 thd. Grand XX 
NE a ian agra das «bia 5 $0.09 .9 . $6.80 
Japan Tram, 3 and 4 thd. in skeins. 5.60 
Japan Tram, 5 thd. in cones....... 5.55 
Japan Crepe, 3 thd. Crack XX on 


bobbins 


Serge ur alaigh @ kta aus aries 6.50 
Japan Crepe, 3 thd. X on bobbins... 6.20 
Japan Crepe, 4 thd. Crack XX on 
PI 56-8 Nie-5's esha wa w deat bese mus 6.35 
Japan Crepe, 4 thd. Extra’ on 
I a5. 5 Ogrd ia oe: amy 6S ashes). See 
Canton Crepe, 3 thd. 14/16 on 
a actabi es Sins eo nial. a 4 Sica So D.05 
Tussah Filature, 2 thd. on cops...... 25 
Raw Silk Quiet 
High Grade White Silk, Size 
13/15 Searce 
The raw market was lower last | 


week, in sympathy with the easier 


trend abroad. High grade 13/15 seems 


to be scarce, and the premium paid 
Dis- 
size 
because of the large stock in Japan. 


abroad has advanced somewhat. 
counts continue large on 20/22 


Cantons are still quiet, with little in- | 


terest shown. 


(90 day basis) 


Japan Filature, Grand XX....13/15 $5.75 
Japan Filature, Crack XX....13/15 5.35 | 
Japan Filature, XX..........18/15 5.20) 
Japan Filature, Best X....... 13/15 5.10] 
Japan Bentere,.. Be. ce sccsecses 13/15 5.05 
Japan Filature, B. No. 1/X...138/15 5.00} 
Canton Filature, New Style...14/16 3.85 
Canton Filature, New Style...20/22 3.45 
Tussah Filature, 8 Cocoons.... 2.65 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Saiyu-Yokohama 


Exchange at 3 m/s... 


Cost C. I. F. New York 


1320 Yen 
1: ne ee: 18-1, 


Prices in Yokohama were slightly lower last week to the extent 


of 30 yen. 


Transactions for the week in the open market were 
quite small, only amounting to slightly over 3,000 bales. 


There 


has been very little fluctuation in the yen exchange. It has held 
between 48 and 481, during the entire week. The Canton mar- 
ket has been very quiet with prices down about 10 Mexican 


Dollars. 


At the offices of | 
Courtaulds Ltd. the Daily Mail was | 


encourage the | 
utilization of artificial silk by linen | 
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Manufacturers of 
HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on 


Artificial Silk twi 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 


Cones 


sted 


Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 267 Fifth Ave. 
A. ROSENSTRAUCH, Representative 





Better Roving Marking 
Will Cut Your Costs 


“EMPIRE” 
Textile Chalk 


is Suitable for every 
material - silk, 
wool, rayon, cot- 
ton and mixed 
fabrics. 


=D + a+ 


“TS MPIRE” Textile 
Mill Chalk - in 

17 rich, easily distin- 

guishable shades - is 

the “one best bet” for 

checking imperfec- 
tions. While on the 

roving it does a clear, 
legible job. When in 
the kiers it washes out 
completely - leaving 
no traces. Write for 
prices and color card. 


THE AMERIEAN (%) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
AND FACTORIES 


NEW YORK 


cy 432 HAYES AVE 
SANDUSKY OHIO 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 


92 Years 





of Faithful Service 
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Type H 
This Compact Pump Will 


Deliver Extreme Service 


Here is an efficient, high-grade pump 
admirably suited to the requirements of 
the textile industry. 

A clos se-coupled, single stage un with 
apacities ranging from 10 t is 10 g gallo ns 
vs r mim ite against he pads Ul tu 3 fee 

or 15 50 Ibs. pressure Qualit of same 
high grade material and workmansti p 
which characterizes all LECOUR TENAY 
pumps 

Occupies minimum of floor space 
quiring no sub-base or fe mundat! 0 B: othe er 
than suitable support for 

Runs quietly without vibratic vn go 
for Bulletin H-t!—and other informa- 


tion regarding the complete LE- 
COURTENAY line. 


LECOURTENAY COMPANY 
General Offices and Works 
4 Maine St.. NEWARK, N. J. 


Se 


RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 








Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal Small Tools Machine 
Tools, etc 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 


and St ock List—the “key” t 
Immediate Steel 


JosePH T. RYERSON & SON inc. 


Chicage Milwauke = Louis 
Cir reine hati zt ae . ‘Cle and, Buf- 
York, ‘Be ston 


STEEL 


MICHAEL & BIVENS 


Contracting 


Electrical Engineers 
Gastonia & Greensboro, N. C. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG 








. 
gate 
Nbr 


Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding. Supplies Stocked 
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THE COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 





31 Union Sq. W., New York City 
ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS 
Cooling — Humidifying — Heating 
Automatic Control 











Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


WOOL 
252 Summer Street 


FOREIGN 


DOMESTIC 


: BOSTON 





Parks~- Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 
! Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Profit by ParkSpray 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 





















TEXTILE WORLD 


LOGEMANN 





Balin g Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN balinggpress 


users in the textile field. 





Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


exon tam: MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TTT TT MITT 
TTT TT 


1th 
Lili iiil 


WOOYW anno CO TRON 





RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
Jrial Samples Supplied Gratis 









VENCHS ASSIS 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT AN OSA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr, J.) ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





BERRY WHEELS pvt'uduse clean 
TRY THEM AND SEE 


Particular attention paid to 
Special Job Work and General Repair Work 


A. HUN BERRY FAN CO., Boston, Mass. 








mmm Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic (ummm 


FoR FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD 


CLAREMONT WasTEMra.Co, Derr CLAREMONT,N.H. 
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CRAYONS 


LOWELL 
CRAYON 
COMPANY | 


Lowell 
Mass. 


Original 
Manufacturers 





Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 






200 Summer Street - Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street ~- Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


siatieneidisinibietommad 








For Sticking to Iron 
Stop the Slip! 


by covering 
your pulleys with 
leather or cloth 
Use Ament’s Glue 
and you will need 
no rivets Satis- 
faction guaranteed 


H. B. AMENT 
GLUE Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 








M. SALTER & SONS | 


Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 


CHELSEA, MASS. 





GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 





General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 






FOR PRINT WORKS 
& INGHAM AND 
OTTON MILLS, 
“BLEACHERIES. 


Send ty Cireu ar 
Manufactured by 


Cloth Folder 


and Measurer 
ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon *'. 
Worcester Mass. 








| 
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Im proved P rospect 


For Fall Business 


General Line of Substitutes Dull 
and Firm—Call for White 
and Light Stock 


ispects for the recovered wool in- 
dustry seem better at the moment than 
he amount of business being received 
would seem to indicate. The big con- 
for these materials is 


wing 
u ts 


season 
tailing out and any real expansion in 
development is not anticipated until 
well into next month. Prices are fairly 
true of woolen rags 
The hysteria which 
regular slump in 
prices has disappeared and the entire 
more normal from the 

standpoint though distinctly 
below normal from the volume point 
of view. 


staple. This is 
and clips also. 


1 


brought about a 


situation is 


nrice 
price 


Foreign rags mostly of the 
higher priced white and light colors 
are being steadily utilized and in the 
domestic rags some of the knits, light 
hoods, fine light merinos and white 
softs are holding firm under a rather 
slim demand. 

Things seem to be looking better. 
One prominent seller of rags and clips 
states that he expects expansion in 
business and higher prices shortly 
after Labor Day. He went on to say 
that during the past week his house 
had sold lots of old rags and clips at 
firm prices. Accounts coming in from 
men who have been visiting in the 
mills seem to agree on the prediction 
that the general demand will continue 
on the old lines of light colored stocks. 
One representative stated that after 
isiting fourteen mills this seemed to 
be the consensus of opinion regarding 
Fall business. An additional favorable 
noted in exports of blue 
tricotines and blue thibets to the Con- 
tinent around 12c per pound. 


feature is 


Imports of woolen rags into New 
York for the month of June totalled 
621,000 Ibs. From Great Britain came 
566,000 Ibs. at 29¢ and from Canada 
29,000 Ibs. at 29c. Imports of woolen 
tags into Philadelphia for June total- 
led 103,000 Ibs. Imports of woolen rags 
into Boston for the month of June 
amounted to 538,000 Ibs. 

\ large variety of materials are 
being dealt with in the wool waste 
market but the general line of mill 
consumption continues to follow the 
best white materials which are on a 
firm price level slightly below the high 
point of the year. There is reason to 
believe that some of the mills are con- 
suming their own good wastes and this 
Is lost certain to be the case in 
thos organizations which cover both 
branches of the industry. Not a few 
s believe that following current 
dull period the market on the appear- 
ance of further mill buying, which is 


(Continued on page 127 


World Wool Season Opens Firm 


Continental Shortage Lifts 
Sydney Prices at Opening 

Boston. it these prices would be approximately 

foreign wool season is open- Sec a pound higher than the limited 


‘THE 

ing strong in a line with general 
expectation, although Bradford appar- 
ently short on merinos would be favor- 
able to lower values. 
is said to be short of supplies and this 
is true also of the United 


regards colonial and South 


Che Continent 


States as 
\merican 
The opening of the Australian 
season at Sydney Monday, August 29, 
brought about a 
demand 
were mostly of the topmaking or Con 
tinental style. 

prices was from par to 5% 


wools. 
strong Continental 
for the wools offered which 
The general level ot 
above the 
closing of the old season for similar 
wools. Germany was the chief buyer 
and Russia and Japan were quite lively 
purchasers. Bradford little 
but America bought The 


7 g 1.07 
048-708 DT.00-$1.07 


took a 
nothing. 
best sold on a 
basis and the topmaking style $1.03 
with 64s topmaking around $1.00. 

The South African season opened 
with a small offering for which there 
was a good demand at prices on par 
with the close of last season. Super 
12 months were $1.00; 
months 95¢; 10-12 months 92c; 
months 87¢c. Wools landed in 


average I2 
8-10 


Be ston 


stocks of similar wools in bond. 

Che outlook for the new world wool 
season which made its initial opening 
in Australia last Monday 
suggest rather smaller supplies than a 
Che Australian clip will 
probably run 300,000 bales short, 
New Zealand slightly 
South Africa and South 
slightly 
Manufacturers’ 
with June, 1926, were 1% larger while 


seems to 
year ago. 
with 
smaller and 
\merica pos 
below last vear’s 


sibly clips 


stocks as compared 


pool and dealer holdings were 6% 
smaller. A notable feature of the 
report was that only 30.2% of the 


June holdings were foreign wool while 


in March 55% of the wool was im 
ported material. 

\lthough domestic stocks on Sum 
Street are as 
similar period for several years the 
fact that 


foreign wools into the United States 


mer large as at any 


there can be no inflow of 
until well near the close of the year 
holders of wool to 
contemplate the three 
months as a period which will prob- 
ably be marked by 


enables domestic 


next two or 
a very active turn 
over of domestic grown wools at pos- 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at 


close of business 


on Wednesday) 


WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
oo ES 45—46 NN TN Oe ara 0 6 6ca:b ue ate a ciere 41—42 
Fine clothing ..........++...37—38 Cape Firsts ...... tte e ese ees 41—42 
Me DIOOd ...cesceeeecceceees 44—45 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
*e DT ea keenes cs Gees ne n> 43- > (In Bond) 
% blood ........ ts Es. 886i 6:8 43 Scoured Basis—Cape: 
S a Super 12 months......... .95— .98 
(Scoure asis) Super 10-12 months...... 90— .92 
Northern, 12 mo.....0000+: 98—1.00 Australian: : .. 
Southern, 12 mo............ .85— .90 rs eet e eee cece ee ee ees 1.09 ey 
Texas eee ois aS 
; : BEI a kee ee serevesins .83— .86 
(Scoured Basis) Grease Basis: 
le: hn a 1.10—1.12 Montevideo : 
Se a ee ee er ee 48 
Pulled—Eastern RE Sach atin wane thie de mee we 41—42 
(Scoured Basis) 008 Serres ee rere: | ay 
- Buenos Aires: 
De i tcevecen stein wen «ss Reet gee dae co a ele 
A-NUPOT .ccccccesscvcecces 93— .95 5." 96405 28.99 
ee ee Sh5— .88 °° " iota ~  T 
CUS cus paeeeeecch oaene 15— .78 oreign Carpet 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 


(Grease Rasis in Bond) 


China: Combing..... 





s MOGCROED GAEE oc ce cere sees $ 
we fine a WeidjeCekncelas éos 1 -10 = -12 Cordova ee ‘ 
eae ee ae A ARSE te “3 “! Scotch Black Face : 
foo medium........ ae ee East India: Kandahar 
ere "s0— ‘82 eee eencoweernes cenesaees ; 
Mohair—Domestic PEE veciacedecveweeuaheess 37 
EN NII us a ios bandh Oo oc e:9 eld 70—T5 
ee arr eee 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— Merinos— 
Fine white ...........+--1.12—1.15 ee 7 —T7% 
OS Saaaee .83— .88 Pee GAGE  scccvvcaeceses 4%4— 5 
Thread White Worsted— ine Te S cee ev stance 14! 15 
Ph 25 eC uw wes wee 6's 6's 0 6% .7T8— .82 Serges— 
Se SE 8 wc bee G0 bo oO ~73— .75 PN coc he Cou nadaee ss 6%— 7 
Me Ne a cc ard Say .68— .70 7 Re p+ 2a 6 — 6% 
> DE sh cbccw va wee cuee es .55— .60 Dr ohek coun eeeaceesees 14 —14% 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knir— 
_ ae oe a5. gun das nen Soe hee 40 —41 
le blood Secenvcovese .80— .33 MOOG aalin ua pile gaged 13 —14 
Oe NOOR ck cb becectccees -28— .380 Light hoods ..... 18 19 
i  .ivcee we haw v8 © .25— .28 Worsrteds— 
Card— EN bra bia tna BeeE es 6 — 6% 
Wem Weete .ccucccs ; 44 46 I aa a hk ho aefua- 3b et, 
Medium white ........... .30— .33 NESS cnt area cc ancinmuihten arseunatds 6 — 6% 





sibly higher prices. The manufactur 
ing situation at the moment is rather * 
hazy but at no time in recent 


post 
war years has there been any clearly 
defined situation allowing woolen and 
worsted manutacturers to forge ahead 
on production on the moral certainty 
that a market would appear tor thei: 


full production. The general line ot 


wool values is stable at the high point 


ot the veat There is nothing in the 
immediate situation to suggest any rise 
in values; on the contrary there 

possibility of some of the large holders 
to the half-veiled threats ot 


Il be 


unless wool prices become reasonably 


listening 


; a 
checked 


the mills that business w 


lower and acceding to their request 


for an easier line of values 


Steady Market in Wools 


Selling Basis Unehanged — for 
Month 
BosTON The general trend ot 


values in the Boston wool market 1 


unchanged. \ 
been seen during the last few days in 


larger movement has 


fine worsted wools. Everything 1s 


moving in a very orderly fashion. 


he market is more normal than for 
several years and there is nothing de 
veloping to bring about any immediate 
One of the 


tures has been the purchase by one 


disturbance. recent fea 
of the leading wool houses of about 
2,000,000 pounds of Montana wool ot 
combing and the halt 

Montana and Wyom 


the French 
blood quality. 


ing in original bags have changed 
hands recently on a clean basis ot 
$1.05. Strictly staple Montana is 


quoted S1.10-$1.12. 
Mills are 


Won )| fc | 


pretty well covered on 
the near future. A resump 
tion of heavy buying is not considered 
likely but steady purchasing as needs 
will unquestionably be 
who look for the mar 
ket to gradually work higher. There 
i quantity of 


sight, however, but 


arise seen. 


Some there are 
domestic wool in 
should the Aus 
tralian season continue to move in the 
might 


Is a 


direction of higher prices this 
furnish the opportunity for 


better 
values to be wools of 


realized on 
domestic growth. 

Boston as compared with a year ago 
is long on domestic wool and_ short 
on foreign staple. This situation can 
not be changed much before the end 
of the vear, and in the interim there 
will evidently be the best of oppor 
tunity for wool houses to dispose of 
this year’s clip at remunerative prices. 
Some wool sellers are thinking in 
terms of higher values but this senti 
ment is not general. Anything that 
would hurt the manufacturing situa- 
tion, which at this time is more gen- 
erally stable than for several years 
past, is viewed with alarm by con- 
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Start in the 
Scouring Bowl 


S7 4RT meeting competition 
) in the scouring bowl. The 
“cure all” soda ash has seen its 
day . . .it can’t produce tip- 
top results consistently. 
Install Wyandotte Textile 
{lkalies as your scouring 
agents. There's a special one 
for each special purpose. Then 
you can depend on _ softer, 
smoother textures, brighter 
colors, more even dyeing. . . . 
Then youcan meet competition ! 
You have King Serv- 
/\ ice at your beckon. 
- Let us analyze your 


products. Let us 






recommend the al- 
kali best suited to 
each need. Write for 
particulars. 


E.&F. KING & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
405 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals and Paints 


Wyandotte Alkalies 





——— 


| STEVENS 
YARN CO., Inc. 


86-88 N. Y. 
WorthSt. City 
COTTON YARNS 


LILY MILL & POWER CO. 
Combed Rev. Thrd. 24s to 50s 

MELVILLE MFG. CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 

RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50s to 60s 

STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 

STAR THREAD MILLS 
Carded 24s 

PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
Carded 20s 

H. C. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS 
8s Carpet Yarn 

ROYVALL COTTON MILLS 
Carded 20s 








Selling Agents for 





\ MULTIPLE END ELECTRICAL 
\ TUBES 
Combed & Carded 40s to 120s 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ee 


— en 





PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 












BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINIGHING BOARDS 


Jos. fT. Pearson & Sons Co. 
| 1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 








TEXTILE WORLD 


IMERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all: sorts of fabrics. 

Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 

Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 


MERROW iia 


REG. TRADE MARK ——CAIALOG—— 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Granite State Needle Co. 


George W. Mayo, Pres. and Treas. 


LACONIA, N. H. 











Manufacturers of 


First Quality Latch Needles 


; For All Standard Makes of Machines 
‘““We Make The Best” 


A Specialty Made of Banner and 
aminitam Scott & Williams Latch Needles 
——CATALOG— 


Refer to Dept. A when ordering 


SELLING AGENTS 
i L 0. JOHN L. BARTRAM CO. 
728° fh. Ge. nw ¥. James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.) 


JOHN L. BARTRAM CO. 
American Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 














Royersford Needle Works, Inc. 


The largest manufacturers in the United States of 


SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES 
Sinkers, Dividers, Etc., for Knitting Machinery 
OUR NEEDLES ARE 730 Walnut Street 


GUARANTEED THE BEST ROYERSFORD, PA. 
Ferdinand Heller, Treas. 


us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming 
and’ splicing threads for hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers. Accurate color matching. 
Prompt deliveries. 


Thread Company 
Florence, N. J. 





Smart,WellMade Trimmings 


for rayon undergarments 


TUBING—ELAST \C—EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELT.ES—GARTERS— 
SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Textile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DI 
for the following reason, 

FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are  obtaine 
tendency to weaken fibres, s. ‘ 
time and chemicals. ' 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtain: 
economy of dyestuffs. Thor 
gumming of previously dyed 
ished goods are easily and 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the « 
the caustic liquor, gives bett: 
the mercerizing lye kept cle. 
lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in mak } 
hesive sizes and finishes, and 
pensive, and is devoid of « 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced w} ch 
penetrate the cloth better, vi 
superior results in the handle and 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. ~ 


Further information gladly giver 
Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


less 


wit 








| An Opportunity for Young Men| 


Textile Products Are Required 
by All Civilized Peoples 


PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


of the Pennsylvania Museum and School | 
of Industrial Art will open its 


FORTY-FOURTH SEASON 


DAY CLASSES .. «0000. Sept. 21, 1927 
EVENING CLASSES ..... Oct. 10, 1927 


The Courses of Study Combine Theory and Prac 
tice in the Selection of Raw Materials, Yam 
Manufacture, Designing, Weaving, Dyeing, Fin- |} 
ishing, and Textile Chemistry. 


WOOL, WORSTED, COTTON, SILK, 
RAYON 


Ambitious Students Fit Themselves for Respon- 
sible Positions in Manufacturing, Buying, or 
Selling. 
Applications for Admission are considered in the 
order of their receipt. | 
Circulars giving details of the Day and Evening 
Schools may be had by applying to: 
E. W. FRANCE, Director. 
Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 











|THE “MURDOCK” 





Keep Your Sptadinn Gully equipped with 


the 
Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


| Murdock & Geb Co., iss 





REG. U. S. 
DECALSO 
PATENT OFFICE 
Water softeners for throwsters, 


scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila, 
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Wool—Continued 


grvative houses. A steady normai 


market now in evidence will furnish 
the best. guarantee for steady and 
gtisfactory mill buying. 


Foreign spot stocks are coming in 
for more attention. Supplies of Aus- 
tralian merinos in bonds are said to 
exceed 2,000 bales. The fine 7os 
gre quoted $1.10-$1.12; 64-70s $1.05- 
$1.06 for choice down to $1.03 for 
average With combing 64s on a 98- 
$1.00 | Recent arrivals of South 
\merican wools have been mostly car- 
pet variety. Some attempt is being 
made, it is said, to contract wools in 
\rgentina in advance of shearing. 
More China wools have been arriving 
recently and No. 1 Hsining is quoted 
bond with new washed 
\leppo 39-40¢. 

In the English market there is not 
likely to be any large movement until 
the raw material position has been 
further tested. Although there is a 
general desire to see wool on a basis 
which holds out some promise of 
profitable conversion, nobody is pre- 
pared to act on the assumption that 
there will be any important change in 
the near future. The most that ap- 
pears to be expected is that wool in 
Australia will be appreciably cheaper 
than it is likely to be at the next sales 

London, the 5th series. opening, 
Wednesday, Sept. 14. It is believed 
that the demand for spot supplies will 
be sufficient to absorb stocks before 
the Colonial clip arrives in sufficient 
bulk to influence the price situation. 


t 
no 
not 


iS1S. 


28-20c  1n 


Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and foreign 
woois at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
week ending Aug. 27, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 








Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows, in Ibs. : 
Week 
Ended 
Aug. 27 1927 1926 
1,710, 000 176, 107, 000 137, 500, 000 
relgt 1, 285, 000 93,888,000 136,753,000 
Total 2,995,000 269,995,000 274, 253, 000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
1 1,285, 00) 93,888,000 136,753,000 
hia 1, 388, 000 19,140,000 30, 808, 000 
New York 1,341,000 37,977,000 38, 892, 000 


otal 4,014,000 181,005,000 206,453,000 


Smaller Wool Interest 


Prices Steady—Dealers Optimistic 
on Fall Business 
PHILADELPHIA.—While trading is 
not brisk there is a fair volume of 
ol moving to mills and_ prices 
hroughout the market continue firm 


nd unchanged. There is a less active 
tmand from spinners and manufac- 
‘urers as compared with brisk trading 
‘month ago and it is less easy to sell 
“an at that time. With this condition 
‘pparent during the last four weeks it 
might he assumed that dealers would 
e me willing to compromise on 
Nee to stimulate business. This has 


developed, the feature of the 
tarket at present being the stability of 


ices tough sales volume has grown 
smaller Dealers handling both 
sease ind scoured wools are more 


confident of the future trend than for 
many months and this makes it diffh- 
cult for manufacturers to locate bar- 
gain lots. Dealers are not forcing 
sales and are content to hold stocks un- 
til later in the year when they believe 
higher prices will be obtainable. 

This attitude has been strengthened 
by action of and_ par- 
ticularly by the healthy tone displayed 
at Sydney. In addition to this fleece 
dealers are holding present stocks, be- 
lieving that continued request from 
knitting varn spinners, many of whom 
use bright fleece in preference to any 
other wools, domestic or foreign, will 
make an active market 
later in the year. There has already 
been a large volume of fleece wools 
taken by spinners of outerwear yarns 
and continued run of good business by 
this trade leads dealers to anticipate a 
steady call for medium wools at firm 
prices. 

The market price on bright quarter 
blood is 43c or possibly 43% 
lots. Knitting yarn spinners will pay 
as high as 43c but are reluctant to pay 
more. Territory dealers report a fair 
demand for all grades, Montana type 
cuarter blood staple being moved at 
80c and fine wools from $1.05 up. 
Cne of the important dealers in such 
wools reports their stock as_ being 
smaller at present than at a corres- 
ponding time for several years. 

Pulled and scoured are in 
spotty demand with prices firm. 
Fullers are well sold up on current 
pullings and dealers’ stocks of the 
grades in most active request are 
small. There are fair sized stocks of 
fine pulled wools held by dealers but 
stocks of B and C supers are difficult 
to locate. Manufacturers are in the 
market for supers and prefer to wait, 
in many instances, rather than take 
wools, dealers are now offering in 
their place. Lambs are coming 
through and sales are reported at 86c 
for good white lots. Supers will 
come into the market again next month 


wools abroad 


for such lots 


.c on best 


wools 


and October. Pulled wools are 
firmly held. The laek of trading 
among dealers themselves indicates 


this, there being insufficient profit for 
any inter-dealer business at this time. 
Carpet wools are in fair demand, few 
important sized sales being reported 
by local dealers. Prices un- 
changed and fairly steady. 


are 


Substitute Market 


(Continued from page 125) 


quite confidently expected, will return 
to its high prices of the year. 

While natural silk wastes are firm 
and in good demand rayon wastes on 
the other hand are irregular and the 
price trend is downward. All kinds of 
prices are seen on all kinds of 
materials some of them quite surpris- 
ing. As a case in point open bleached 
waste is offered as low as 18c while 
on the other hand a parcel of garnetted 
rayon threads is held for 26c. The 
production of rayon wastes seems to be 
far in advance of possible consump- 
tion. 
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Frost Proof Closets 


Giving Satisfaction 
In All Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 
where thousands have been 
installed. 


The most durable water clos- 
ets made—excepting none. 


They require no pit. 
They save water. 


All have enameled 
rims. In service daily, winter 
and summer. 


bowls 


No. 5 Factory Closet 





This fixture fills the demand for a 
strong and durable automatic water 
saving closet outfit for factory use. 
The valve device is extremely simple 
and repairs, though seldom necessary, 
can be made by removing the valve 


cap back of bowl. 





Every Fixture Tested Under 


Hydraulic Pressure Before 


pe, 


Leaving Factory 


“ 


Insist on 
Getting the Vogel 





Ask Your Jobber 







—— 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON - = DELAWARE 


Stock Carried in St. Louis, Mo. 








- 


ee 


NATIONAL 
ALIZARINE CY ANONE 
GREEN G EXTRA 


N Acid Alizarine Green of 
bluish tone, characterized 
by its all-round fastness and its 


suitability for use as an Acid as 
well as a Chrome Dye. 


Applicable to wool in all forms, 
including Vigoreux Printing, 
and particularly recommended 
for the shading of Acid, 
Chrome and Garment Dyes. 
Excellent fastness to light 
adapts this dye for use on car- 
pet and upholstery yarns. 


Product samples with dyeing 
directions are available at any 
of the National Branches. 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCC 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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VICTROLYN 


is used by the largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing 
assistant for Cotton Warps. 


—— See Also—— 
consouipaTeD Tex“ BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufact 
CORSO RTALOG— ATLANTIC, MASS. riper ait 
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‘or — 


N°? the least of the ad- 
vantages in using this 
Company’s Disodium Phos- 
phate is that of having it ar- 
rive clean and uncontami- 
nated—thanks to our use 
of only A-1 barrels with spe- 
cial paper liners. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cable Address Lycurgus, N.Y. 
BUFFALO CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO § ST LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





Color Fastness Study 
Conclusions Reached in University 
Investigation 


The Home Economics Division of 
the University of Missouri recently 
conducted a study of standards by 
which fabric performance can be 
measured. Although designed to aid 
the ultimate consumer, the following 
conclusions reached by the depart- 
published in the current 
of the organ of the National 
Association of Dyers and Cleaners, 
are of interest to textile men: 

1. Guaranteed fabrics were in gen- 


ment, as 
issue 


eral found to be decidedly more 
reliable than non-guaranteed, and 
branded slightly more reliable than 


non-branded. 
There is a wide 
reliability of 


variation in the 


fabrics; hence the con- 


sumer cannot yet depend upon the 
guarantee, but should apply the 
simple household test. 

3. The following test which was 


used in the experimental work may 
be satisfactorily applied in the home 
in testing fastness of color of cotton 
fabrics to laundering: 

Boil a sample of the fabric, to 
which a small piece of white material 
had been sewed, for 15 minutes in a 
solution made of one cup of water, 
1% teaspoons of neutral soap flakes 
and % teaspoon of washing 


131) 


SC da. 
(Continued on page 





Background of Chemical Show 


Development of Dye Industry Dur- 
ing War a National Accomplishment 


HE history of the United States is 

replete with occurrences wherein 
cases of emergency industry has stood 
in the foreground, carrying the burden 
and supporting the country in the hour 
of need. The particular outstanding 
instances are the dye and the nitrate 
industries, just prior to the declaration 
of war by the United States on Ger- 
many and her Allies where a condition 
existed that created a very serious 
problem in the supplying of the neces- 


sary chemicals for use both by the 
Government and industry in this 
country. Such conditions could not 


have been met and surmounted if it 
were not that chemistry and chemical 
engineers had always been just 
ahead in the methods and advanced 
processes of chemistry in this country. 

Prior to the World War, 
cal industry was less in a 
stagnant state. Most of the principles 
developed in chemistry had come from 
foreign and industry de- 
pended almost entirely on this field 
for the materials 
finished products that were required. 
With the declaration of war in 
Europe and the increased demand for 
raw and finished products the indus- 


a step 


the chemi- 
more or 


sources 


necessary and 


tries in the United States were sud- 
denly confronted by the importance 
of chemistry and chemical engineering 
products necessary for their existence. 
Branches of this industry sprung up 
over night and before the end of the 
war the scope of the chemical indus- 
tries in the 


development and manu- 
facture of crude, raw, and_ finished 
products, or satisfactory substitutes 


could be produced in this country by 
domestic industry thereby conclusively 
proving the part 


and chemical engineers has never been 


played by chemists 


sO prominent as it is today. It is im- 
possible to name any form of industry 
or life in the civilized world that has 
affected 
and the 
been brought 


not been and benefited by this 
that 
about through re 
search and tireless effort on the part 
of the far sighted leaders of this in- 
dustry has proved beyond any 
ment the fact that this industry 
aroused can produce 
finished materials or 
stitutes in emergency. 

Of further 
as outlined for 
that is annually 
tion with the 


science, developments 


have 


argu- 
when 
either 
satisfactory 


Taw or 
sub- 


interest is the program 
the students’ 
conducted in connec- 
Exposition of Chemical 


course 


Industries. Leading educational insti- 
tutions are sending both students and 
members of their faculty to attend the 
exposition both for the lectures dur- 
ing the students’ course and the ex- 
position where a careful study of ex- 
hibits and practices’ will be discussed 
and in many cases, demonstrated. 

One of the many interesting 
tures of the exposition will be ex- 
hibits of stainless steel and iron in 
the alloy These exhibits will 
contain the latest developments in this 
branch of the alloys and the leaders 
will be the Central Alloy Steel Com- 
pany, Vanadium Corporation — of 
America, and the International Nickel 
* The fabri- 
stainless back 
The Krupps ex- 


fea- 


section. 


Company. appearance of 
materials 


IQt2. 


cated dates 
only as far as 
hibited at the 
that year 
commerce 


highly 


has been only 


(Gothenberg 
certain 
manufactured 
alloved nickel chrome 


Exposition 
articles of 
from. their 
steels. It 
very recently that stain- 
tar 


stainless 


less steel has come to be more 
period in 
constant research 
overcoming the 

in this field and the 


this alloy 


prominent than in any other 
its history. However, 
various 
indus- 
is evi- 
patents in 
malleable 
Indus- 
resisting 


is ropidly 
obstacles 
trial 
denced by 


importance of 
the list of 
this country of the smaller 
varieties rather than the 
trial 
sheets cannot be stressed 
the protection afforded by 
This is particularly effec- 


long 


steels. 
importance in_ rust 

too strongly 
because of 


such alloys. 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com.. 140 — 1 45 
OOO DOOD vecccccee 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 3% 

Potash, Lump ...... 2%— 3% 
Ammoniac, Sa. white 

is MN aticeasnane Sly — 7 
Bleach powder, per _ 

i MOREE accsvccess 200 — 24 
kh See eee 5 — 5% 
Calcium Arsenate ..... T%e— 8 
Chlorine, —_ Cylin- 

GE Kbsedecaseseee 54%— 9 

ME. Sahvereksorace 4—. 
Copperas, COR cccccecs 13 00 —19 00 
Cream of Tartar...... 22%— 23 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb.... 125 — 1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 1%— 12 


Glauber Salts, 100 lb... 909 —115 


Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 26 — 26% 
EE Sientauwanewa ses 27%— 28 
Yellow Crude ...... 26 — 26% 

Hydrosulphite Cone. .. 24— 23 

Lead—Brown acetate... 13 — 138% 
White (crystals) .... 14— 14% 

Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 8350 — ... 

Potassium—Bichromate 84— 8% 
Chlorate crystals .. 8i— 9 
Permangan, tech.. 13%— 14 

Sodium acetate ....... 4hg— 5 
Bichromate ......... 614— 6 
Bisulphite, 35%...... 150 —1 75 
eee - 8 — uv 
Phosphate .......... 3%— 4% 
Prussiate, yellow.. 12 — 12 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 3%— 1 

30% crystals....... 24—- 2 

Tartar emetic, tech.. 2— $81 

Tin—Crystals ......... 46%4— 47 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... 19%— 19% 
Pe, (ES ncinnscoss 7 — 

ee eoeune 9%— 10 

nia Acids 
cetic, 28% per 100 lb. 3 87%— 8 62 

Citric Grae renee 48%— 4 

Formic, 90%......ccce. 10%— 11 

RE, Cs 6 ciscccawne 544— 7 

Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 lb. in tank cars. 8S — 9 

= ores deg. per 

cieaseSiueesacne 500 — 6 75 

ousite™ ine nNekhbenec dene 1%— 1 

Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 

Tartaric (imported).... W.— 2 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 444— ... 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
ciwens ate @ Sara Bly 6 
Caustic, 88-92% ...... Th— 7% 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 37%— 2 44 
Contract, oe ee 1 324%— 1 57% 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 25 
Capatte, 76% per 100 
ROE He 310 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 lb-..... 3 00 
ee 8 Se 90 —1 00 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals....... 1g8 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg...... 9 — 10 
Gambier, liquid....... e 11%— 1 
Hematine, crystals..... 14— 18 
Hypernic Ext.—5l1 deg. 11 — 1% 
Indigo—Madras ....... 130 — ... 
Logwood Extract, mh 
a i cccvsewns s — 
eae 14— 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
ee eee 7— ™% 
a gate en. 51 
GR eats ceenes ec sties 6 — 6% 
Sumac. “Ext. dom., ref., 
PU ORi céastbeancee 6u— 7 
Extract, stainless... 10 — 
Tannic Acid, tech..... 3 — 4 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine .. 3 — 387 
WG bass oe dees cucee 60 — 65 
gniline Seernseerancees 15 —. 15% 
Mt speminieabeanenee 42— B&B 
Beta Naphthol, sub- 
BEE. guenucn vied ai 55 — 60 
Technical ...... 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ...... 32 — &4 
——— Dia- 
eer nageeces 90 — 995 
Parenitraniline” asuwees 52 — 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Caster Oil, No. 3...... 13%— 15 
Olive Oil, denatured, 

We. cincteaweneacen 6 —1 75 
WOE. .é6nd0stesaeenne 9%— ... 
TE Wie) Pinos an dwesaes 9 — 16% 

— Sete, double 


press 11% 
rerkey, Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 


a 









Tepiocs BOOP. 26.05%. 5% 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do- 
WOE veciscsncaveuses 5 — © 
Dextrine-Potato ...... 8yy— 9 
Corn, bags 100 lb.... 407 — 412 
Do. bdbls., 100 Ib..... 434 — 439 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 437 — ... 
DG, Orde vccstkrenve 464 — ... 
eee 3144— 4 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 3832 — 3 42 
Be, bites dacdonvess 359 — 3 69 
Do. thin boiling, 
bags, 100 Ib........ 92 — 402 
DO. Geis s0Ke~ vedus 419 —420 
POG cra teadoudets 614— 7% 
EE cdowstknakenmeee 9 — 91% 
WS Genwudadsacnes 614— 8 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direet Colors— 
Black (H-acid) .... 23 — 85 
Black Lambie FF.. 50 — 60 
i a Ree 24 — 32 
Blue Bg ordinary.. 60 — 80 
PRE ile icccecons 200 — 2 50 
Bite. 4 GUicccccoosss BA — ics 
Bree BEF, Wisco ccc 9 —1 50 
Blue, Fast RL....... 190 — ... 
Blue, Solamine ...... 200 — ... 
Benzo Azurine . 75 — 8 
Browa, C. ..« 0 — 60 
Brown, M. ..<+ 70 — 90 
Brown, Congo ae 8 — ... 
Brown, <ae asec 80 — ... 
SSOUGRG | Bhs satcnaneias 60 — 90 
a ee oo — 90 
Orange, Congo ...... 60 — ... 
Orange. Vast B.ccccce 1 — ons 
BOG, BOGE Ficiceccces 80 — 90 
Red, Congo .. 400 — 50 
Benzo Parpesina, 4B. 400 — 60 
Benzo ToT oeeeee 
i ae 123 —150 
Scarlet, 4 BA.. - 1530— .«... 
Scarlet, 4 BS........ 2 = eee 
Scarlet, 8 BS.....--. 215 — wee 
Scarlet, Diamine B... 165 — ... 
WHE Dictcecceccaecus 110 —12 
Y : llow  chrysoph- 
Ce ccinevensaucus 60 — 1 30 
Youn. Stillbene .... 90 — 8 
Developing Colors— 
Gn, AEE. neneseeene 0 —- wo 
Black Zambesi .. . — 0 
Bordeaux. Dev. ..... 250 — ... 
Orange. developed ... 250 — ... 
PHIMGURE .occccceces 100 —1435 


Red, Dev. 7 BL....«.. 2 

a ee 2 50 
Sulphur Colors-—- 

WMO, pices ccccecsccee 14 

Blue, cadet 

Blue, navy 

Brown 


\| 


~~ 
, 


€ 


38 


a 


ee eee eee eeeeeee 


te 
repent 


DSSESR 


aR 


RO ecddventccccses 


Basic Colors— 
AUPAMBING 0. cccccccce 
Bismark Rrown ...... 
Chrysoidine ......... 
Fuschine erystals -.. 
Malachite green ..... 
Methylene blue 
Methyl violet ....... 
Rhodamine B. 

GE \ csdtestecenewe 
GOEVERIRG 6c vcciccccves 
Victoria Blue B...... 


Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk... 
Napthlamine black 

4 


Sekeee 
rt So tt 
RR: ARSS 


: 82 






Ssa3 SSsssses 


onan 


ae 


Alizarine saphirol .. 
Alkali blue .......... 
Indigotine .........+. 
Induline (water solu- 
DROP weseccccccsuse 
Soluble Blue ........ 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 
Sulphone Blue R.... 
Patent Blue A........ 
Rescorcin brown .... 
Guinea green ....... 
Wool green §8......... 
Orange IE ccc vecsese 
Orange GG crys.. 
Acid Fuchsine 
Azo eosine G... 
Crocein scarlet 
Fast red A....... 
BGG BOOS 5 i cccccce 
F. Light Yellow 2 G. 
F. Light Yellow 3 G. 
Naphthol, yellow .... 
Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B........ 2 
Diamond Black PV... 
Chrome Blue Black.. 
Chrome Brown ..... 
Chrome Green ....... 
Chrome Yellow ...... 
Tndigo— 
Byuthetic 20% paste. 


wo cr 
bid 
BS: SSNS: KRIS SSSA Ss 


— wv 


= BAUSSSS KRSSRSHRSSLSSSRSSSA ARAS & 


oh 





~~ 
ee 

~ 
-~ 


a 

Ce eee Pea ees 
a 
83: 3& 


SSRs: : 


14% 
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lt Pass Ser Geel 


Strictly speaking every machine purchased for a mill is sup- 
posed to “pay for jtself”’—either by increasing quality or cut- 
ting costs. 

Seldom however, can the saving be made so directly and so 
quickly as is the case with the Choquette Patent Waste Saver. 
It reclaims at least 50% of the waste of the cards. This ma- 
chine is quickly and easily installed on any make of card and 
takes up absolutely no extra space. 

Our illustrated folder giving more information will be sent on 
request. 


H. C. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
28-34 Davis St., Dept. T HARRISON, N. J. 


CHOQUETTE 


PATENT WASTE SAVER 





Established 1870 





Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 





SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 


32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 








SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 


This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de 
sired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 
built in sizes from 2%” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7%” to 205” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 


The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 
athletic goods. 


These machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 





“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 





LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


—— See cdlso 
CONSOLIDATED 





Monel Metal Skein Machines. 








Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 


September 3, 1927 





Made in all sizes up to 500 lbs. per batch. 

With these machines it is not necessary to boi! 
out when chang- 
ing from one to 
another color. 
The saving in 
chemicals, time 
and increased life 
of the machine 
more than offset 
the advanced 
price. 


Patent applied for, 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 


Groveville, New Jersey 


Incorporated in 1907. 








It is the quality of the service ren- 
dered by the 


Wrando 


wality and Service 






and the reasonable charge made for 

these products that influences their use 
Ask your sup- . ‘ . > 
ly - by so many mills. Can you ask more: 
ply man tor - - a 


“WYANDOTTE” 
The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 


Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 


back of WARREN SOAP is 


more firmly established than 
ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 


77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


ye in food containers, chemical reac- 
towers, milk coolers, and acid 
‘ums. Much interest is already being 
ianifested in the alloy section. 
The management reports that the ex- 
osition Will reach a point as near per- 
fection as possible and with the long 
st of exhibitors of domestic products 
ar for the first time in the 
istory of the exposition, there will be 
-number of foreign exhibits of great 
nterest to all industry. The United 
States Government will have two very 
teresting exhibits. The National 
Safety Council will present in com- 
siete form the recently concluded ex- 
sustive study of benzol and the toxic- 
of this solvent where used in 
products designed for manufacturing 
and domestic use. This is only one of 
the features of the 350 exhibits that 
vill be displayed at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, Sept. 26 to Oct. 1, 
27, during the Eleventh Exposition 
{ Chemical Industries. 


n 


a 
‘A 


Color Fastness Study 


(Continued ren page 129) 


Xinse in tepid water, dry in sabia 
sunlight, press with iron hot enough 
to to dry the fabric but not to scorch 
he white material. 

4. A majority of fabrics show a 
close correlation between fastness to 
wndering and to light. However, 
some vary widely as to their fastness 
laundering and to light. 

5. As there is no practical house- 
Id method of testing fastness to 
ight, it is especially important that 
the consumer should cooperate with 

reliable manufacturers in their 
forts to protect their guarantees. 

6. Colors differ widely as to their 
lastness to laundering and to light. 
lhe results showed that yellow quite 
nsistently shows the greatest degree 
| fastness, that pink is more fast to 
wndering than to light, while blue. 
‘ellow, lavender and green are more 
to light than laundering: pink 
ind blue quite generally show the 

ne degree of fastness, lavender and 
sreen are considered less fast than the 
ler three colors, and green is con- 
‘tently the least fast. 





Elko Chemical Co., Nitro, W. Va, 
recently formed by C. O. North, secre- 
| treasurer of the Rubber Service 
tories, Akron, Ohio, has acquired 
te plant of the Southern Dyestuffs Co., 
\itr cluding all other assets of the 
moan Operations will .be continued 
lant and expansion is planned. 


Goasnclli Dyestuff Corp., New York, 
‘as aw rded a general contract to the 
'. Byrnes Building Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
two-story additions to its plant 
t Grasselli, near Linden, N. J., esti- 
Mat cost close to $200,000, with 


lary 


al 
\ 
abora 


7 Hydrocarbon Chemical Co., 

ipel St., Newark, N. J., has 

for a new two-story factory, 

and will proceed with super- 

it once. Siegler & Greenberg, 
4 rket St., are architects. 


News of Finishing Plants 





Slater Co., Inc., Webster, Mass., has 
given the contract to the Fiske-Carter 
Construction Co., Worcester, Mass., for 
the erection of a brick, three-story, 67 
x 27 ft. addition to its printing depart- 
ment. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Finishing Co., a new 
firm capitalized at $100,000, has recently 
started cotton piece goods finishing in a 
new two-story brick building at 2131 
Hickory St. J. R. Van Dyke is presi- 
dent; C. D. Smiley, Jr., treasurer, and 
T. F. Gallagher, superintendent and 
buyer. 

Hamilton Piece Dye Works, Pater- 
son, N. J., have taken out a permit for 
the erection of a one-story dye house 
addition. 

Monti Christi Corp., Rahway, N. J., 
has awarded a general contract to the 
Miller-Blythe Co., New York, for a new 
one-story addition, 60 x 175 ft., estimated 
to cost in excess of $40,000, with equip- 
ment. 


Diamond Silk Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., West New York, N. J., has 
awarded a general contract to the Auf 
der Heide Contracting Co., Inc., West 
New York, for its proposed one-story 
addition, 100 x 100 ft., on Johnson PI. 
estimated to cost $50,000. C. H. A 
Miller, West New York, is architect. 


*Hulton Dyeing Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will start construction imme- 
diately on a one-story office building. F. 
Crompton & Bro., Philadelphia, has the 
contract. 


Schlatter Dyeing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. This company has awarded con- 
tract for erection of a new boiler room 
to F. Crompton & Co., 4614 Oakland St., 
constructors, which will cost $12,(00. 
New building will be located at Hart- 
ville & Ontario Sts. 


Bethel (Conn.) Bleachery, Inc., has 
been incorporated with $50,0C0 capital to 
dye and bleach fabrics. The incorpora- 
tors are Harrison R. Hoyt and Alice D. 
Hoyt, of Bethel, and Martin J. Cunning- 
ham, of Danbury. 


Fred Kelley Co., Inc., Arlington, 
N. J., recently organized with a capital 
of $20,000, to operate a textile dye works, 
will be represented by Justin Spafford, 
344 Hickory St., Arlington, one of the 
incorporators. The other incorporators 
are H. Ely Goldsmith and Fred L. 
Kelley, 10 W. 33rd St., New York 


*Campion Processing Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Unsecured creditors of $100 
or more of George E. Kennedy, trading 
is Campion Processing Co., in voluntary 
bankruptcy, are: Geo. F. Pelham, $6,000; 
D. Peloso & Son, Inc., $10,000, Mutual 
Thread Co., $2,066; Sol Bloom, $9,000, 
all of New York. C. E. Wilkins and, 
or for, the Cardinal Mills, Goldsboro, N. 
C., $9,000. Liabilities include secured 
claims of $109,000, unsecured claims of 
$36,066, accommodation liability $55,300. 
Assets consist of securities, etc., $2,827, 
accounts receivable, $1,080, stocks and 
bonds, $133, cash in bank, $250, property 
in reversion, $1,700 and fixtures, $50. 


*Columbia Mills, Seattle, Wash. The 
new branch of this company recently 
started at 1224 Sixth Ave., South, is 
used for warehousing and assembling of 
shades, and no bleaching and _ finishing 


of goods is done there. 
—_ aa 





wie 


conomy & Service 


,¥ CONOMICAL service is de- 

manded of mill equipment. 
Spaulding Hard Vulcanized and Flax 
Fibre Trucks, Boxes, and Cans have 
established a record for money saving. 


The immense number of Spaulding 
Fibre products includes parts and fin- 
ished articles for use in the Electrical, 
Automotive, General Industrial, and 
Textile industries. 


SPAULDING FIBRE COMPANY, Inc. 
Rochester, New Hampshire 


Branch Offices: 


Boston Detroit 

Charlotte, N. C. New York 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 
Cleveland Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Obituary 
Zadoc Long White 
Zadoc Long White, president of the 


White Brothers, Inc., operating mills in 
Winchendon, Mass., East Jaffrey and 
West Peterboro, N. H., and also presi- 
dent of the Falls Co., Norwich, Conn., 
died suddenly of acute dilation of the 
heart while asleep in bed at his home 
“Ingleside” in Winchendon on Aug. 28. 
He was found by his wife when she weni 
to call him in the morning. Mr. White 


was born in Winchendon on December 
29, 1854, the second son of Nelson D. 
and Julia Davis (Long) White and 
after leaving the public schools begat 
his business career in his father’s mill 
in’ Winchendon Springs then operated 
under the name of Nelson D. White & 
Sons In 1919 the business was incor 
porated as N. D. White Sons with Mr 
White as president In addition to its 
other mills the corporation operated the 
White Valley (Mass.) Mills until last 
pring when it sold them to the state 
lor water purposes 

Mr. White had been prominent in 
fown affairs and in addition to being 
president of the First National Bank, 
Winchendon, at the time of his death 
also held various positions of trust. He 
represented the town in the State Legis 
lature in 1897 He was also a 32nd 
degree mason In recent years Mr. 
White had spent most of the winters 


with his daughter and sister in Honolulu. 
Mr White leaves 


and a 
of the 


a widow, one daughter 


\\ hite, 


ilso treasurer of 


son, Kenneth B a director 
corporation, and 


the Falls Co 


Dana Dwights Brayton 

Dana Dwight Brayton, formerly presi 
dent of the Durfee Mills, and widely 
known in the textile industry died in 
Fall River on Friday of last week, 
atter an illness of nine months. He was 
in his 59th year 

Mr. Brayton was born in Fall River, 
July 15, 1869 and had always made his 
home in that city He received his early 
education in the public schools of Fall 
River and continued his studies at Exeter 


and later in Boston. He is survived by 


his widow, one son and one daughter. 

Mr. Brayton was a director of the 
B. M. C. Durfee Trust Co., Segamore 
Mie. Co Foster Spinning Co, and the 
Durfee Mills 

Martin Geiger 

Martin Geiger, a member of the firm 
of Geiger & Spring, wool goods, died 
on Aug. 27 in New York \ssociated 
with him in the business were his son, 
Herman R. Geiger, and William C. 
Spring. Mr. Geiger had been connected 


with the dry goods business since a boy, 


having started with the old A. T. Stewart 
organization. Subsequently he was with 
Boessneck & Brozel Co.: H. Bauendahl, 


Geiger & Kessel, Kollman & Geiger, and 
& Kelly H« time 
had a department with Sawyer & Blake 


Mr. Geiger, 


been associated with Mr 


(,eiger also at one 
had 


Spring for the 


who was 63 years old, 


last 20 years 


William H. Hinn 


William H. Hinn, 
the E. J. Wilkins Glove Co., Glovers 
ville, N. Y., died last week in a hospital 


vice-president 04 
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following injuries re- 
ceived in a motor accident. He was 47 
years old. He was on a business trip 
in the interests of his firm when the 
fatal accident occurred. He had been a 
prominent figure in the glove manu- 
facturing industry of Fulton County for 
the last 20 years. 


at Minneapolis 


New Publications 


Books reviewed in this column 


may be obtained from the Brag- 


don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 





YEAR Book ON COMMERCIAL ARBI- 
TRATION ; American Arbitration As- 
sociation, 342 Madison avenue, New 
York: 

Importance of 

tling commercial disputes has gained in 

years. Its 


1170 pages; price $7.50. 


The arbitration in set- 


creasing recognition in recent 
relieving the overcrowded 
taxpay 


effectiveness in 


courts naturally appeals to the 


er, but its particular service is the op 


portunity it offers business and indus 
trial firms to settle differences at a great 
saving of time and money, and before 
men who are equipped to understand the 
technique of the trades they represent. 


The 


business 


significance of this oes beyond 


men themselves and extends to 
ultimate consumer 

it is particularly appro- 
American Arbitration As 
sociation should have published — this 
Year Book. The first volume of its 


kind to be issued in this country, it tells 


the mterests of the 
Consequently 


priate that the 


\merican business men and members of 


trade associations when and how they 
can secure arbitration in their particular 
trades; what such arbitration will cost: 


decision; and 
taken to put the award 
It gives a complete picture 
of commercial arbitration in 
States. The book includes 
reports on 100 
Textiles are well repre 


what rules will govern the 
the steps to he 
into effect 
of the state 
the United 
arbitration about trades 
and professions 
section of cotton and 
one on silk, and one on 
Year Book carries a 
Secretary Herbert Hoover, in 
calls the volume a most im- 
pressive document on business coopera 


has a 
its by-products ; 
The 
word by 
which he 


sented as it 


wool tore 


tion for the elimination of waste, the 


reduction of costs and promotion of 
goodwill 

THE Dyetnc or TexTILe Fipres; by 
R. S. Horsfall and L. G. Lawrie. D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New York. 


416 pps. $9. 

The subject of dveing has in the ma 
jority of 
through 


treatises been approached 


descriptions of the various 
classes of dyestuffs used, thus making it 
difficult times for the 
obtain a 


reader to 
conception of the prin 
In this volume the sub 
ject has been developed from a different 


many 
cleat 
ciplk s involve d. 


angle—from that of the material to be 
dyed. Either the manufacturing pro- 
cesses which the material still has to 


undergo, or the final uses to which the 
dyed material is to be put are described, 
thus complex 
matter. In the recommendation of dve 
stuffs for coloring the materials dealt 
with, the authors have, so far as is pos- 


simplifying a somewhat 


which the 
1 + , 7, ] 

dyestutfs appear in the Color Index and 
in| Schultz's After an 
includes 
surveys of dyes and dyeing, 


sible, given the number under 


introduc- 
historical 


index. 


tory chapter which 
discussions 


of color, light, color blending, and the 


theory of dyeing, the following subjects 
are discussed: the cotton fiber; treat- 
ment of cotton before dyeing; dyeing 
cotton; bast fibers; dyeing artificial silks ; 
the wool fiber; treatment of wool before 
dyeing; dyeing of wool; silk; indigo, 
indigosol, and soledon dyestuffs; union 
fabric dyeing; testing and evaluation of 
dyestuffs; water; and agents. A number 
of tables containing related data are 
included. 


Business News 


Grand Rapids Machine Manu- 
facturer 

It is interesting to note that the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Sunday Herald recently 
carried a full-page story of the life and 
inventions of Arthur Rosenthal, president 
ot the Rose Patch and Label Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Mr. Rosenthal needs no 
introduction to the knitting trade, and 
those who attend the Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibitions are quite familiar with the 
machines he has invented and built for 


engraving, cutting, folding, and stitching 


labels and patches used in underwear 
manufacture 
The article tells of Mr. Rosenthal’s 


early life as a stunt bicycle rider, of his 
entrance into the textile machine manu 
facturing field in 1910, and of his in- 
vention of time- and money-saving 
devices in this field. One of the machines 
described—the recent produced by 
the inventor—consists of mechanisms 
which automatically convert white cloth, 
cut to width and folded on 
two edges, into labels engraved in one, 
three colors, and cut, folded, and 
packed in boxes of 500 each. 


most 


the correct 
two, or 


. Bee : . 
Close Sirrine Chattanooga Office 
TENN.—The_ Chatta 
nooga office of J. E. Sirrine & Co., en 
gineers, was closed effective Sept. 1, ac 
cording to Fred L. 


CHATTANOOGA, 


announcement by 


Bryant, local manager. Mr. Bryant 
stated that due to personal affairs he 
had requested that he be transferred 


back to the main office at Greenville, S. 
C., and that unfortunately there was no 
one available at this time to succeed him 
at Chattanooga. The office is therefore 
to be closed, although the Sirrine com- 
pany will keep in close touch with local 
conditions. Since establishing the office 
here Mr. Bryant has made a wide circle 
ot friends. He, himself, will continue 
to keep in contact with the company’s 
clients and prospects in this territory. 





Use of Creosoted Wood Block 
Floors Increases 

The use of treated wood block floors 
in the United States in 1926 showed an 
increase of 17% over the previous year, 
according to figures prepared by the U 
S. Forest Service in cooperation with 
the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. A total of 10,822,518 
sq. ft. of these blocks were laid, the pre- 
servatives being creosote oil and creosote 
coal-tar paving oil. 


Cutler-Hammer Moves Cleve- 
land Office 
The 


nounces 


Mig. Co. an 
Cleveland office has 
the Guardian Trust 


Guarantee Title Build- 


Cutler- Hammer 

that its 
moved trom 
Building to the 


been 
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ing, Suite 1905. The new office has 
approximately three times the space of 
the old with increased facilities, made 


necessary by the growing business 





To Sell Plant at Auction 


The Chipman Mill property at Qu:ker- 


town, Pa., will be sold at a 1 
Wednesday, Sept. 14, under the é 
tion of Michael F. S. Shea, auct r, 
of 366 Fifth Ave., New York. e 
plant has 14,600 sq. ft. of floor ‘e 
with 50,000 sq. ft. of adjoining 1. 
A house, suitable for a manager's f 


will also be sold. 


Considering Osborn Reorgani- 
zation 
FALL River, MAss.—At a meetin 


of the creditors of the Osborn sills 
held on Aug. 30 at the request oi the 
stockholders’ committee in the hopes 
of securing the aid of the creditors in 
financing the re-opening of the inill 
under the management of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., engineers, a creditors’ 


committee of three was appointed to 
confer with the stockholders’ commit- 
tee relative to the advisability of going 


g 
ahead with the proposition. 

No estimate of cost of reorganiz- 
ing the mill was given but it was 


stated that the creditors would be ex- 
pected to finance the proposition. The 
larger creditors expressed the opinion 
that the financing should be done by 
the stockholders in which 
would cut their claims to 
the dollar. 

A representative of the Lockwood 
Greene & Co. attended the 
and stated that no estimate of the cost 
ot the could be 
until a complete survey of the prop- 


case they 


50c on 


meeting 


proposition given 


erty had been made. 


Honor Retiring Superintendent 
at Outing 

New Beprorp, MAss.—Presentation 
of a gold watch to William Selley, 
retiring superintendent of the New 
Bedford Silk Mill, was a feature of 


the outing of the corporation held 
recently at Ferry’s Grove, North 
Dartmouth. The presentation was 


made by Ellison Wimpenny, who ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the em- 
ployes for past kindnesses, and theit 
wishes for his continued success and 
prosperity. Mr. Selley 
briefly, thanking the 
their gift. 


responded 


employes {of 


A clambake and program of sports 
were the the atter- 
noon. The day men landed the honors 
over the night men in the baseball 
game, but the tables were turned if 
the tug-of-war match. More than 150 
of the employes attended the outing 


other events of 


American Aniline Products Co. 
Lock Haven, Pa., has plans maturing 
for a new unit at its local plant, esth 
mated to about $200,000, with 
machinery, and expects to begin work 
early in the fall. 
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Rayon Industry of Lucerne, 
Switzerland 
The manufacture of rayon artificial 


horseair and allied products is the 
most important manufacturing indus- 
try of the Lucerne district, the main 
plant of Societe de la Viscose Suisse 
being located at Emmenbrucke, Can- 
‘on of Lucerne. While this firm’s or- 
ders and coresponding output during 
1926 were somewhat below the high 


fgures of the two preceding years and 
the situation of the industry therefore 
causes some uneasiness, this firm con- 
siders its business during the past 
year gt atifying in view of the import- 

it marketing problems with which it 
a. had to contend. There is no doubt 
that the difficulties in competing with 
the domestic product in the United 
States are being seriously felt, exports 
from this district having fallen from 
$424,000 in 1925 to $205,000 in 1926, 
The year 1925, however, was an ex- 
ceptionally good year for this indus- 
try, reports Vice-Consul Geo. R. 
Hukill, Lucerne, Switzerland. 

The import tariff in England on silk 
products has obliged exporters to turn 
to new marketing methods. A great 
leal of the former shipments to Eng- 


land were destined for consumption 
in British colonies and other coun- 
tries. These markets in the Near 


East, Far East, Australia, and Africa 
are now supplied by direct shipments 
from this country. 

A large quantity, of the rayon prod- 
ucts shipped from this district to the 
United States are consigned shipments 
which are understood in many cases to 
remain unsold for considerable periods 
iter their arrival. The manufac- 
turers here likewise have unsold stocks 
m hand in their warehouses. The 
local plant was forced to cut down 
production to some extent during the 
past year and lay off a number of 
hands, but at the close of the year the 
plant running at almost normal 
force and prospects for the future are 
now considered brighter. 

Exports of rayon and allied prod- 
ucts from Switzerland to all countries 
during the last four years were as fol- 
lows, the figures for 1926 being tenta- 
tive and subject to revision: 


was 


Swiss 

Kilos francs 
627,900 12, 828, 000 
1,057, 400 19,229,000 
1,874,034 31,186,613 


2 955.224 


34,943, 946 


Netherlands Rayon Situation 


The early part of the year saw the 
‘continuation of the trend already 


yty 
) , 


served in the Netherlands toward 
the end of 1925, against the optimistic 
speculation in rayon shares, accom- 


uel by a fear of overproduction, a 
prices and a general tendency 
effect international consolidations 
reements. The difficulties ex- 
rienced elsewhere by smaller produ- 
cers were not felt by the Netherlands 
both had already taken 

Precautions to associate themselves 
with ome of the larger continental 


Concerns as 


and “nglish groups and were also 
hego' ating with capital, in the United 
States for the establishment of plants 


TEXTILE WORLD 


there using their technical processes. 
The Nederlandsche Kunstzijde Fab- 
reck has just been reported in the 
Dutch press as about to join the 
recently formed Courtaulds-Snia- 
Glanzstoff group, reports Consul 
Albert M. Doyle, Rotterdam, Nether- 
lands. 

The maintenance of the high price 
longer than conditions justified was at- 
tributed by some as the chief cause 
of the general uneasiness and fear of 
overproduction which were expressed 
at times throughout the year. The 
opinion was expressed that had the 
price dropped earlier the establishment 
of a number of smaller plants, manu- 
facturing only the coarser threads at 
prices too low for those plants produc- 
ing also the finer threads, might have 
been avoided. 

In general, however, the year was 
a very satisfactory one as is shown by 
the increase in the total Dutch exports 
to all countries from 3,042 metric tons 
valued at 16,511,000 florins in 1925 to 
5.544 metric tons valued at 21,858,000 
florins. Of this, the United States as 
the most important customer, took 
nearly one-third of the 1,699 
metric tons. Germany came next with 
831, followed by Great Britain with 
542 and Spain and Canada with 389 
and 383 tons, respectively. 


total, or 


ales Tax on Cellulose 
The 


has 


Italy Cuts S 

WASHINGTON, D. C.- 
sales tax on 
duced from 1% ad valorem, 
according to a cable received in the 
Department of Commerce from Com- 
mercial Attache H. C. MacLean, at 
Rome. This tax applies to a number 
of other raw materials in Italy. 


Italian 
cellulose been 


to 0.5% 


re- 


Southern Stock Quotations 
(Continued from page 103) 





Laurens Cotton Mills....... 





150 


Limestone Cotton Mills..... 120 127 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C..... 154 
Marlboro Mills .......-.... Sa 25 
Eee 300 ; 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd..... 94 16 
pe ee 126 130 
Monarch Mills, pfd.......... 191 
Musgrove Cotton Mills....... 74 77 
Newberry Cotton Mills..... 124 26 
Nimety-Bix BMilig ...cccccccce 175 a 
Norris Cotton Mills........ ‘ 70 
Ger Cortes Bes 2s vevecece 100 103 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd....... 100 102 
a ee 210 216 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd...... 103 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class 

A, ptd, (Par, $80) .....c6 73 7h 
i... ae 13 16 
Pickens Cotton Mills........ 130 oie 
Piedmont Mfg. Co......... 134 136 
i. eo. Se > a Se R85 89 
oe!) eee 71 76 
Riverside Mills (Par, $12.50) 11 12 
Riverside and Dan _ River 

PE Aree 173 180 
Riverside and Dan _ River 

Eee, We Ee Sc vce cscs 99 102 
SS. ee 90 95 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga...... ; 50 55 
og ee oe |: : 
Toxaway Milis (Par, $25) 331 35 
Union-Buffalo Mills .. ‘ 40) 45 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd 

(Oe GEE) s:6 heave 95 96 
Union-Buffalo Mills, ‘2nd pfd. 

Ne rere ere eee 91% 53 
Victor - Monaghan Company 

a es 105 107 
Victor-Monaghan Company, 

OO ERE eee 111 113 
Warmnsee Be. CO... ccccvee 75 
Wallace Mfg. Co., pfd...... 100 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co..... — 1 45 
WRGEO TERE Sigs coe ss cess ae 50 
Watts Mills, ist pfd........ 91 93 
Watts Mills, 2nd pid........ 120 ; 
ol ee a >. ee 50 65 
Williamston Mills ......... 200 os 
Woodruff Cotton Mills Co... 115 120 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co... 124 127 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 

ae eee 92 94 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 
& FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 


BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. 


ae 44609 





Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 


Trenton, N. J., 4308 








CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of 


cones, sizes from 7 to 30 


converted to cloth on spring needles, 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


stock converted on woolen system to yarn on 


cut, single or plied. 
in all widths, 


Any kind of yarn, 
any gauge. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 








? 





Commission Spinning 


TEXTILE 
CLEARING 
HOUSE 














3y a worsted yar nill of 2000 sp 
dles " cnalie weals ‘eens 18s to 26s os WASTE 
knitting. What have you to offer? Set CUSTOM SERVICE 
your wn price and let's get togethe 
This is a New Saiatent mill at DUSTING 
Address Adv. 539, Textile World, 
' 334 Fourth ae ; Ne 7 York. cannes 
GARNETTING 


ROLL CARDING 


? 


1139-51 


Germantown, 


EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 
BOLGER BROTHERS 


East Chelten Avenue 
Philadelphia, 


Pa. 





standard or super 
including rayon 
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linch 2 inches 
1time $3.50 $7.00 


2 times 7.00 13.20 
3 times 10.50 19.20 
1 24.80 


Men Wanted 









































who understands 


winding, 


record need apply. 


respect. 


COLOR MIXER 
WANTED 


Must be thoroughly experienced 
in printing vat colors on cotton 
silks and rayons and able to take 
full charge near New York. State 
age, education, salary expected, 
and give full details of experi 
ence. 


Textile World, 
New York 


Address Adv. 546, 
334 Fourth Ave 


WANTED 


By well established Mill in Can- 
ada, a man who thoroughly 
understands the manufacture of 


all lines in Ladies’ Silk Under- 


wear, with Capital to invest, and 


to take Executive position. The 


applicant must thoroughly un 
derstand the business, and have 


a tair amount to invest. 


Address Adv 543 
334 Fourth Ave., 


Textile World, 
New York 








Address Adv 
334 Fourth 


Address Adv 
334 Fourth 





Men Wanted 


A foreman for full fashioned mill wanted by 
a modern up-to-date mill with between thirty 
and forty 42 gauge machines; an A-1 foreman 
full 
looping, mending, and can take 
charge of the machinery and train new men. 
None but an A-1 first class man with a good 
The mill is an old well 
established mill with this new department 
which is modern and complete in every 


fashioned knitting, 


Textile World 
New York 


WANTED 
Overseer of Wool Sorting 


Give full particulars, and salary desired. 


Textile World, 
New York 


WANTED AT ONCE 


First class Hosiery Machine Fixer 
on the following machines: 
Acme Knitters, Wildman  Rib- 
bers, J. W. Hepworth & Co., 
also Southern Textile Loopers. 
Steady work for good fixer. Give 
full details as to age, married, 
salary, kind of machines worked 
on and other references. 


Address Adv. 557, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





WANTED 


An energetic young man to sell an established 
line to woolen, worsted and cotton mills on 
commission basis. Only those who can produce 
results will be considered. Reference required. 
Man with own car preferred. 


Address Adv, 494, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





WANTED 


Dvestuff salesmen acquainted with New York 
State, New England States and Southern States 
to sell high-grade line of sulphonated castor oil, 
sulphonated castor oil in various combinations, 
asc textile soaps nh conjunction with present 
work 


H. ©. HARDING, Ine 
Ikth St. and Sedgley Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 





TEXTILE WORLD 





Position Wanted 
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SZ inches 4 inches 
ltime $10.50 $13.29 
2 times 19.20 24.80 
3 times 27.90 36.% 
4times 36.00 48.00 









ATTENTION COTTON YARN MILL 


Thoroughly experienced in selling, management and financi: 


Am desirous of associating with yarn mill. 
charge or work with present management. 


record. 


Address Adv. 540, Textile World, 


MANAGER~ SUPERINTENDENT 


Top maker and spinner of 
worsted yarns, including mix- 
tures for fine men’s wear, is 
open for engagement. 


Can insure maximum produc- 
tion of quality yarns. Super- 
vision coal-pile to fin- 
ished yarns. Wide practical ex- 
perience in all details. 


covers 


Address Adv. 530, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





MANAGER—SUPERINTENDENT 


Top maker and spinner of worsted yarns, in- 
cluding mixtures for fine men’s wear, is open 
for engagement. 

Can insure maximum production of quality 
yarns Supervision covers coal-pile to finished 
yarns. Wide practical experience in all details. 


Address Adv. 530, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





Business or Office Manager 


Twenty-seven years’ Textile experience. 
Familiar with Accounting, Costs, Em- 
ployment, Rate Setting, Purchasing, 
Budgeting, Perpetual Inventory, Cen- 
tral Stores. A-I references. 
Address Adv. 538, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Men . Wanted 


SALESMAN 


Salesman wanted. Well acquainted with 
knitters and weavers, to sell silk, rayon 
and combination yarns for reliable es- 
tablished manufacturer. 


Address Adv. 547, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
ef mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUPT OR ASSISTANT OR CHARGE Or 
PICKERS, OR CARBONIZING. Position wanted by 
man 32 years of age, American, married Worked 
on all goods used in shoddy Familiar with pickers, 
cards, dusters, carbonizers, dryers, ete Good recom 
mendations 

0. B. 154, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

ASST. SUPT. OR SUPT. CARDING, SPINNING 
OR PICKING Position wanted by man 42 years 
of age, Yankee, married Worked on everything 
mixed with wool Familiar with all kinds carding, 
spinning and picking machinery. Good recommenda 
tions 

0. B. 155, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER DYEING Position wanted by man 
35 vears of age, American, married Worked on raw 
stock, skeing and chain dyeing Familiar with 
Klauder-Weldon, Vacuum, Delahunty, and Franklin 
process machines Good references 


©. B. 156, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER SPINNING IN WOOLEN MILL. Posi 

on wanted by man 37 years of age, American, 

married Worked on woolen runs 5 to %, particu 

larly ftannels, overcoatings, mackinaw yarns and all 

grades of carpet yarn Familiar with D&F, J&B 

and Saco-Lowell machines Good recommendations 
oO. B. 163, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Can take compi-te 
Have success}! 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Thoroughly capable, full-fashioned 
hosiery man seeks connection. \-| 
references. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence, from knitter to fixer, to /ore- 
man and full charge of all machin- 
ery. Accustomed to handling help 
and teaching beginners to become 
competent knitters. Also production 
expert and have traveled in South 
Familiar with both German and 
Reading machines. No objection to 
travel. 


Address Adv. 542, Textile Wor 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


SEWING THREAD SUPERINTENDENT 

OR MANAGER 
Position wanted—By a man who thor 
oughly understands Sewing Thread 
Manufacturing. Capable of managing a 
thread plant and have had years of 
experience. Also have had experience in 
the selling end. 


Address Adv. 549, Textile World, 


828 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


SILK THROWSTER 


With over 35 years’ experience in or 
ganizing new plants and superintending 
mills on every class of work for the 


weaving and hosiery trade, is now open 
for a similar position. 


Address Adv. 545, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





AGENT OR GENERAL MANAGER OF WORSTED 
MILL Position wanted by man 50 years of age 
American, married. Worked on men's wea! t 
dress goods, yarn and cloth. Familiar with a ak 
worsted yarn machinery, C&K and Dray 
Good recommendations 

0. B. 352, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





SUPERINTENDENT OF COTTON MILL OR 
OVERSEER CARDING AND SPINNING Positior 
wanted by man 46 years of age, American arr 

Worked on fine and coarse yarn, filling and wa 

also hosiery yarns, gingham, dimity, tire fabrics and 
sheeting Familiar with H&B, Whitin, Saco-low 

and Fales & Jenks machines. Good recommenda 
tions 

0. B. 366, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. COTTON MILI Pos 


tion wanted by man 40 years of age, America! 
married Worked on fancy shirtings, rayons, broa 
cloth, ginghams, tickings, awnings, et Fan 


with Saco-Lowell and H&B machines. Good recor 
mendations 
©. B. 375, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
SECOND HAND IN COTTON WEAVE 00M 
Position wanted by man 24 years of age Americal 


single Worked on plain weaving, sheeting 

fabric, cord fabric, any two harness work, also 4 
Familiar with Stafford automatic, Crompt Sa 
Lowell and Whitin frames Good = recommendatiot 


0. B. 4%, Textile World, Boston, Mas 


SUPT UNDERWEAR MILL OR OVERSE! 
FINISHING Position wanted by man 34 sears 
axe American, married Worked on all kinds 
underwear, sleeping garments, bathing ts 
Familiar with S&W, Wildman 

and all makes sewing machines. Good re menga 
tions 


sweaters 


0. B. 496, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


COTTON CARD GRINDER OR WOOL CA‘ 
SECOND HAND. Position wanted by mar ’ 
of age, French, married. Worked on all kinds 
cotton, wool and silk yarns Familiar wit 
makes of cotton and wool cards Good refe 

0. B. 609, Textile World, Boston, M 

DESIGNER IN WOOLEN OR WORSTED MII 
Position wanted by man 49 years of age Amer 
married Worked on all kinds of woolens i 
worsteds. Familiar with all makes machi! Grow 
recommendations 

©. B. 616, Textile World, Boston, M 


OVERSEER WOOLEN  FLNISHING Pos 
wanted by man 50 vears of age, Englis! , 
Worked on all kinds of woolen and wi ‘ 
Familiar with all kinds American and |! 
chinery Good recommendations. 

O. B. 754, Textile World, Boston, M 


BOSS WEAVER IN WOOLEN MILL 0! SECON 
HAND Position wanted by man 38 ye 
Canadian, married. Worked on men’s 
goods and cloakings. Familiar with C&K 
and magazine looms. Good recommendatiot 

0. B, 767, Textile World, Boston, } 
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